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PAST AND PRESENT POLICY OF ENGLAND TOWARDS IRELAND.* 


« THe past and present policy of 
England towards Ireland,” has been 
regarded by the more knowing public 
as a sort of pilot balloon, intended to 
indicate the course which government 
were resolved to take respecting the 
Roman Catholic Church in this coun- 
try. It has answered its purpose. 
The balloon itself has already begun 
its ascent, and the public stand agaze 
with stupid wonder at a phenomenon 
which they know not how to interpret ; 
which to some is big with the promise 
of bright days to come, while to others 
it assumes an aspect peculiarly sinister 
and malign, and portends nothing but 
approaching anarchy and revolution. 
The chief minister of the crown 
occupies a very peculiar position as 
regards the two great parties, the 
Destructives and the Conservatives, by 
whom the empire is divided. Nar- 
rowly rescued from the gripe of the 
one, at a time when, to many, the days 
of England’s glory seemed to be num- 
bered, the wise and the wary look with 
a shuddering apprehension at any of 
the chances or changes which might 
again restore a profligate faction to 
power ; and as such would appear to 
be the inevitable result of any oppo- 
sition to the plans upon which the 
prime minister has resolved and will 
alone consent to carry on the govern- 
ment, he is able to command obedience 
from his followers in courses at va- 
riance with their honest convictions, 
because they see no alternative before 
them but one which is still more alarm- 
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ing. The question which they propose 
to themselves is simply this—are they 
to suffer a certain amount of evil to 
be done by Sir Robert Peel, or ensure 
the perpetration of a still greater 
amount by Lord John Russell? And 
therecan be no doubt that the casuistry 
which would in such a case reconcile 
them “to bear the ills they have,” 
rather than fly to others of which 
they only know that they must be still 
more deplorable and hopeless, is one 
which may find a ready acceptance 
with many an honest and honourable 
mind, which never could be drawn from 
its integrity by any personal conside- 
ration. The premier, therefore, in 
taking, as he has done on some occa- 
sions, an ultra-liberal course, is sure 
of the support of the great faction 
who conceive, very naturally, that he 
is only doing their business ; while he 
may confidently calculate upon the ac- 
quiescence, at least, of a considerable 
section of his own proper party, whose 
reluctant adhesion is justified in their 
minds by the notion, that if they con- 
sent to what is injurious, it is only to 
escape certain ruin. 

Such are precisely the circumstances 
under which the great experiment is 
about to be made of augmenting the 
power and the influence of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in Ireland. The 
government are sanguine, or would 
seem’ to be sanguine, respecting its 
success Confident are the predic- 
tions which are made, that it will 
prove a measure of peace, and tend to 
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allay the fierceness of political and 
polemical acrimony, by raising the 
character and elevating the condition 
of a body of men who exercise so im- 
portant an influence over so large a 
portion of their countrymen, for good 
or for evil. We would feel but too 
happy, could we entertain, as a sub- 
stantial reality, this pleasing illusion. 
But we have too present a remem- 
brance of the circumstances under 
which similar vaticinations have been 
hazarded before ; and our confidence 
in the prophets is by no means equal 
to the confidence which they seem to 
have in themselves, and which would 
seem to be rather strengthened than 
impaired by the utter frustration of 
all their former predictions. 

In the work before us, the writer 
takes up the history of Ireland from 
the time of its conquest by Great 
Britain, and passes it in review before 
him down to the concession of the 
Roman Catholic claims; and this for 
the purpose of showing that the whole 
course of British legislation has been 
pernicious, and that England stands 
fairly chargeable with much of the 
guilt and the misery of Ireland. And 
there is, undoubtedly, a sense in which 
this is true. For three hundred years 
her object was to impose upon this 
country the yoke of Popery, to bring 
her and her children under slavery to 
Rome ; and, having rivetted the papal 
fetters, and utterly prostrated the in- 
dependence of our national church, 
for three hundred years more she 
laboured to reverse this unhappy state 
of things, and to restore ecclesiastical 
affairs to their original condition, by 
introducing the light of the Reforma- 
tion. 

During the latter period, but little 
0 pee was afforded of doing any 
thing for the real and permanent bene- 
fit of the country. From the Refor- 
mation to the Revolution, either Ire- 
land was embroiled in rebellion, or 
England was engaged in foreign or 
domestic war. During the reigns of 
Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
the Desmond and the O'Neill dis- 
turbances kept the sword continually 
unsheathed, and the country in con- 
stant tumult. These discords were 
not a little aggravated by emissaries 
from Rome, who converted a national 
into a religious quarrel; and, embit- 
tered by a strong tincture of theolo- 


gical hate, the international antipathies 
which years of deadly strife had engen- 
dered between the hostile races. Du- 
ring the reign of James, the first real 
effort was made to reclaim an uncivi- 
lized people; and the plantation of 
Ulster still bears witness to the vigour 
and the efficacy of a procedure, harsh, 
undoubtedly, and, to our notions, un- 
constitutional, but not uncongenial 
with the maxims and practices which 
had obtained at that early period. 
Then came the great Rebellion in 
England, with all its attendant evils ; 
then the dreadful massacre in 1641 ; 
then the wars of Cromwell; then the 
war of James and William. During 
all this period, what breathing time 
was afforded for inculcating the arts of 
peace, or introducing those civilizing 
influences which reclaim and elevate a 
people ? 

The Revolution was followed by a 
long reign of the Whigs, who, for 
nearly fifty years, enjoyed almost su- 
preme power in England. They were 
the framers of the penal laws, under 
whose grinding influence the power- 
less and prostrate Roman Catholic 
population so long suffered. But, 
while every thing was done to disarm 
their enemies, but little was attempted, 
or even thought of, by which these 
enemies might be converted into 
friends. Then came the stirring pe- 
riods of the Volunteers and of eighty- 
two, when the nation seemed seized 
with a paroxism of delirious joy, and 
had no time or thought for any thing 
but a species of phrenzied exultation 
at the possession of its newly-recovered 
independence. Then followed the 
Rebellion of ninety-eight—then the 
Legislative Union. Surely the man 
must be a conceited and shallow 
sciolist, who, looking back upon this 
course of events, cannot make a due 
allowance for the inevitable contin- 
gencies of human affairs, over which 
no degree of foresight or vigour could 
exercise any effectual control; but 
ascribes the unhappy condition in which 
a vast majority of our countrymen are 
placed to a set purpose on the part of 
England, who deliberately contrived 
and compassed their barbarity and 
their degradation. 

From the Union to the present day 
nearly half a century has elapsed, and 
there are some of us who well remem- 
ber the stirring events by which it 
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was distinguished. Of these, one of 
the most prominent was the periodical 
discussion of what was called “the 
Catholic Question.” How well we 
remember the earnestness with which 
the annual debate was anticipated, and 
the eagerness with which it was de- 
voured! Grattan, Ponsonby, Fox, 
Whitbread, Wyndham, Castlereagh, 
Canning, Plunket—how often have we 
sevelied’ in the enjoyment of the powers 
of eloquence and argument of these 
gifted champions of the rights of their 
disfranchised countrymen, and felt it 
almost an indignity to hold any con- 
verse with the less liberal spirits to 
whom they were opposed! Youth isa 
season of exulting confidence. Profes- 
sions and protestations ardently made, 
are readily credited. Sufficient, and 
more than sufficient, to our seeming, 
had the children suffered for the errors 
or the misfortunes of their fathers ; 
and it was not difficult to persuade us 
that, no matter with what plausibility 
the origin of the penal code might be 
os its continuance could no 
onger be defended ; and that every 
year during which it remained upon 
our statute-book, but added to our 
disgrace, and augmented our danger. 
But we must remember, also, that 
no advocate arose to assert the rights 
of his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, 
who did not preface his advocacy with 
a solemn declaration of his respect for 
the rights and the privileges of the 
Established Church ; and that, in his 
judgment, not only were the conces- 
sions for which he contended com- 
patible with, but that they would prove 
even conducive to, its safety. To the 
same effect were the earnest, repeated, 
and apparently most unambiguous pro- 
testations of the Roman Catholic 
leaders. There was no imputation 
which they so resentfully repudiated 
as that of entertaining any feelings of 
hostility to the Church Establishment, 
or using any power or influence of 
which they might become possessed 
in any way by which its stability might 
be endangered. There were some 
sagacious and cool-headed people who 
said, “ Methinks the Lady doth pro- 
test too much.” But even they did 
not imagine that the time was so 
near at hand when the Romish faction 
would laugh to scorn the credulity of 
the dupes by whom they were be- 
lieved, In 1825, the Roman Catholic 
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leaders, both lay and ecclesiastical, 
put on record, before a parliamentary 
committee, their deliberate persuasion 
that no danger to our ecclesiastical 
institutions would be hazarded, but 
the contrary, by Emancipation. In 
1829, they agree to take an oath, in 
which this judgment is re-affirmed, 
and by which they individually pledge 
themselves, so help them Ged, not 
to be aiding or abetting in any mea- 
sures for the injury or the overthrow 
of the Church. And yet the law is 
scarcely enacted, the ink upon the 
parchment is scarcely dry, by which 
they become e.ititled to the long- 
coveted rights and privileges, when 
these are all employed in such a way 
as proves that they are chiefly valued 
because of the facilities they afford for 
giving a malignant efficacy to their 
long-cherished hatred of our Pro- 
testant Establishment, and “ feeding 
fat the ancient grudge they bear it!” 
It was time, we think, to awaken from 
our dream of confidence, and, if our 
venerable institutions are still to stand, 
to look about us for some more cer- 
tain guarantee for their stability than 
any that could be found in pledges, 
declarations, oaths, or protestations, 
which, while they “ kept the word of 
promise to the ear, broke it to the 
hope,” and could be relied on no longer 
than suited the convenience, or even 
caprice, of the parties who made them. 

But there were other prophets— 
prophets of evil, as they were called, 
and not of good—by whom very diffe- 
rent anticipations were entertained as 
to the effects of Emancipation. They 
saw, from the first, nothing but mis- 
chief in the concessions, and nothing 
but delusion in the promises, contended 
for and relied upon by their opponents. 
What the one regarded as a ground 
of hope, the other regarded as a ground 
of fear ; and while the hopes of the 
former have all been dissipated, the 
fears of the latter have been even more 
than realized. Is it not time, then, to 
pause, and ask ourselves, is it wise to 
go on legislating in a spirit of predic- 
tion, which has always, hitherto, so 
cruelly deceived us; and to lend no 
patient ear to the voice of admonition 
and warning which has, alas! had 
already its too emphatical commen- 
tary in an endangered church and an 
agitated empire ? 

The writer before us sneers, with 
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the usual self-sufficiency of the pert 
and conceited school to which he be- 
longs, at those whom he calls ‘the 
Orangemen and the Ultra-Protest- 
ants,” who would fain impute bad faith 
to the Roman Catholics, because of 
the ill-success of the measure of Eman- 
cipation. Here we have the ill-success, 
at all events, admitted. And how 
does he defend his favourites? Will 
it be credited? By stating that the 
promises were made in twenty-five, 
and the measure did not pass until 
twenty-nine! But, if the circum- 
stances were so changed during that 
short interval, as to render the pledges 
which were given at the one period 
not binding at the other, why was not 
a distinct warning given to that effect, 
that the ministers and the parliamen- 
tary majority, who relied upon former 
declarations, might no longer be de- 
ceived? Was this done? Was any 
thing like it done? So far from it, 
an oath was framed, embodying the 
substance of all former declarations 
of Roman Catholics or their advocates, 
which they took without hesitation, 
and, as they declared, without mental 
reservation or equivocation, at the 
very time when, as this writer insinu- 
ates, they must have known that it 
could not be observed! ‘Call you 
that backing your friends ?” 

Will this writer say, that a full con- 
fidence in former promises, was not 
one, and not the least important, of 
the motives which influenced the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, 
when a sense of duty led them to do 
violence to their own feelings and con- 
victions, and to oppose themselves 
both to the king and the people upon 
the question of Emancipation? And 
if such was the case, how could parties 
who were to profit so largely by the 
boon, and who knew that there was 
then no ground for that confidence, 
suffer them to remain under such a 
delusion? Either, therefore, they 
were deceived themselves, or they 
deliberately deceived the emancipat- 
ing ministers. Either they did not 
know the power of the spirit by which 
they were possessed, which is our sup- 
position, or, knowing it, they deli- 
berately concealed that knowledge 
from those whom it so critically con- 
cerned that the real truth should be 
fully known, which is his. We verily 
think that our crimination of them is 


more complimentary than his defence ; 
and that men, in whom all sense of 
persona] honour was not extinct, 
would rather incur the reproach of 
credulity, than suffer under the stigma 
of deception. ‘Is thy servant a dog 
that he should do this thing?” was 
the language of the Jewish King tothe 
prophet, when forewarned of his future 
wickedness. And these were not the 
words of hypocrisy or deceit, but the 
honest expression of incredulity and in- 
dignation. He ‘knew not whiat man- 
ner of spirit he was of.” He was en- 
tirely ignorant of the evil influence to 
which he was subject. He spoke in 
the full sincerity of his heart, when 
he utterly abjured the thought of ever 
being led to the perpetration of the 
crime which his inspired admonisher 
predicted. He did, however, commit 
it. The word of prophecy was true. 
The principles of a false religion, to 


‘which he had given credence, but 


wrought their own proper effect, when 
he was led by them “ to do evil in the 
sight of the Lord.” And so it is, also, 
in other cases, in which individuals 
have been brought up under a system 
which has ever been characterized by a 
malignant hostility to the true profes- 
sors of the Gospel—a system of darkness 
and deceit, of subterfuge aud evasion 
—a system which, when at the sum- 
mit of its power, thundered its ana- 
themas from on high against all who 
differed from it, making fire and 
sword, the inquisition, the rack, and 
the gibbet, the ministers of its ven- 
geance, and the messengers of the 
dreadful tidings, which announced its 
ruthless supremacy over the minds 
and the consciences of men. Times 
have changed, and the pretensions of 
Rome have been abated, but her prin- 
ciples have never been disowned. They 
possess an imperishable vitality, and 
wherever these principles are fully and 
sincerely professed, the Scriptures 
must be virtually abjured, and the 
conscience surrendered to the blind 
guidance of a crafty and designing 
priesthood. In such cases itis per- 
fectly idle to rely upon all the natural 
honesty and goodness that may be in 
aman, to struggle against the ascen- 
dancy of this paramount influence, by 
which all other considerations will be 
imperiously over-ruled. What is hu- 
man will give place to what is believed 
to be divine. To sacrifice even the 
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best and holiest of the affections to 
what is represented as the cause of 
God, will be deemed meritorious—the 
greatness of the sacrifice enhancing 
the magnitude of the merit. Oh! 
« when the light that is in us is dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness !"’ 
When the truth of God is regarded 
as a lie, and the lie of the adversary 
of God is regarded as the truth, who 
can say to what an extent the wicked- 
ness of the human heart may not pro- 
ceed in its blind warfare against true 
religion? Heresy, blasphemy, impious 
opposition to the rightful authority of 
the true church, out of which there 
is no salvation, these are the crimes 
of the branded and excommunicated 
wretches, who are represented as ob- 
noxious to divine vengeance. Shall 
they not, then, be rooted out and de- 
stroyed? Is it rfot a righteous and a 
holy thing, even by all means, to com- 
pass their extermination? Such were 
the reasonings, not merely of the igno- 
rant and fanatical, but of the culti- 
vated, the learned, and the wise, of 
the Romish communion. Such was 
the reasoning which led the celebrated 
Bossuet to organise the Dragonades. 
Such was the reasoning, which, to 
the present hour, causes the refined 
theologians of Rome to rejoice in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and to 
strike a medal, by which, to the latest 
posterity, that deed. of blood shall be 
extolled as meritorious, and held forth 
for the encouragement of true be- 
lievers. And it is reasoning which, 
if the premises. be granted, cannot be 
refuted. Every page of the divine 
history, which records the overthrow 
of the nations of Canaan, and the 
occupation of their territory by the 
Israelites, would justify every act of 
its recorded cruelty, if the assumptions 
of papal Rome be indeed well founded. 
As long, therefore, as these principles 
are maintained, or not authoritatively 
disavowed, there can be no security 
against a recurrence to courses to 
which they naturally and inevitably 
lead, whenever power seconds will to 
reduce them to practice. That is the 
great distinction between persecution 
in the Church of Rome, and those 
persecutions in other religious com- 
munities, with which it has been often 
ignorantly compared. In the case of 
the Protestant churches, the practice, 
wherever it has prevailed, is against 
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the principle. In. the case of Rome, 
it is conformable thereto ; and may be 
relied on as a course of action which 
will be well approved, if only a proper 
caution be used in the prosecution of 
it, so that no such outcry may be oc- 
casioned as that any reaction need be 
apprehended. Alas! how abundantly 
could we illustrate this, by references 
to Achill, to Dingle, and to other parts 
of this country, in which a fierce and 
unrelenting persecution is this moment 
being carried on against converts from 
the Church of Rome, whose only offence 
is, that they have abjured its errors, 
and believe that they have found “a 
more excellent way?’ But the illus- 
trations would be lost upon those who 
refuse to profit by the voice of expe- 
rience. They would be regarded as 
the hallucinations of a drivelling bigo- 
try, by the illuminées of modern poli- 
tical science, who look upon religion 
solely as a matter of state expediency, 
and deem the creed of the majority, 
whatever it is, that which is most en- 
titled to favour. If we say, it is a 
persecuting creed, one of enormous 
pretensions, we are answered, “ Pshaw! 
you are a dotard—you are dreaming 
of by-gone times ; the days have pas- 
sed, never to return, when such prin- 
ciples as you talk of could practically 
prevail; trust to us, we know better. 
Take a leaf out of the history of 
modern Europe.” Such is the cox- 
combery of the flippant sciolists, whe 
have found their way into some of the 
highest places in our senate, and by 
‘whom the whole fashion of England’s 
rule and policy has been changed! 
They ask, with Pilate, “ What is 
truth ?”—and because they cannot re- 
solve the question by reference to any 
authoritative decree in favour of one 
particular persuasion, they act as 
though there were no distinction be- 
tween truth and error, and that the 
institutions of centuries, and the wis- 
dom of ages, should have no sacred- 
ness in the eyes of the politician, when 
they stand in the way of any temporal 
object. But herein the rashness and 
the folly of their ungodliness is most 
apparent. They refer to the practice of 
modern Europe, in proof that the tole- 
ration and establishment of popery is 
perfectly compatible with the well-being 
of society, the security of government, 
and the peace and good will which 
should prevail amongst all denomina- 
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tions of Christians. We take them 
at their word. We appeal to it also; 
and we are content to be regarded as 
stupid bigots, upon whom the world’s 
improvement has wrought no beneficial 
change, if we do not show, from au- 
thentic records, that in every single 
instance in which the Church of Rome 
has been permitted in Roman Catholic 
states to attain power, and to exercise 
authority, she has been compelled to 
renounce the offensive dogmas, and 
to abjure the dangerous principles 
from which the evils of her domina- 
tion — be apprehended, and which 
are still maintained, in all their un- 
mitigated virulence, in this country. 

It is, our readers know, a maxim of 
papal policy, that when her perse- 
cuting principles cannot be enforced, 
they may be qualified or abated. If 
the state be too strong for the church, 
the latter yields, as the case may be, 
a qualified, a reluctant, or a politic 
submission, and patiently “ bides her 
time,” in the hope that circumstances 
will, sooner or later, render her once 
more ascendant over the civil power, and 
favour the resumption of that autho- 
rity, the abstract right to which she 
has never formally sdinauished. Now, 
what we maintain is, that there is not 
a state in Europe, Protestant or Ro- 
man Catholic, in which the govern- 
ment have not endeavoured to protect 
themselves against the aggressive and 
encroaching spirit of popery, and in 
which they have not succeeded in at- 
taining that degree of protection 
with which we should be perfectly sa- 
tisfied, could we see the same in 
Ireland. And first, let us look to the 
— continental monarchy of Austria. 

ow stands the case there ? 

In the first place, the bishops are 
all appointed by the emperor, the sole 
exception being the archbishop of 
Olmutz, who is chosen by the chapter 
of his see. 

As King of Hungary, the emperor 
appoints not only archbishops and 
bishops of the Greek and Latin 
Churches, ‘but even the titular pre- 
lates for those parts of the Turkish 
dominions which once formed a part 
of that kingdom. In Hungary, all 
bishops so appointed immediately enter 
upon their civil jurisdiction, even be- 
Sore they are confirmed by the Pope. 

The Austrian law positively ordains 
that the oath taken by bishops at their 


consecration shall be governed by the 
oath of allegiance. This oath, it is pro- 
vided, must never be either given or 
taken in any other sense than that of 
a mere canonical obedience to the 
pope, in no wise derogating from 
the rights of the emperor, or limiting 
or qualifying their duty as subjects. 
In all this there is a wise provision 
against any abuse of papal power, and 
that in a country where the sovereign 
is despotic, and could, at any moment, 
of his own proper authority, exercise 
a very summary jurisdiction for the 
coercion of termagant clerical offen- 
ders. 

Now, how stands the case in Ire- 
land? Would the appointment of the 
Roman Catholic bishops by our go- 
vernment be for one moment endured? 
No. They may make it a very great 
favour that they submit to be paid ; but 
assuredly no British sovereign will 
ever be permitted to exercise any con- 
trolling influence in their election. 
And with respect to the oath of alle- 
giance, we have never yet seen any 
reason to doubt that that is governed 
by the oath of canonical obedience, 
which is, in fact, no other than an oath 
of feudal vassalage to the pope. So 
far, we think, it will be allowed, that 
in Austria there is a curb upon Romish 
insolence, and a safe guard against 
Romish treachery and virulence, that 
is not to be found in Ireland. 

But further, the intromission of pa- 
pal rescripts is so limited and regulated, 
that nothing hostile to the sovereign 
or the country, as proceeding from 
such instruments, need ever be appre- 
hended. The “ regium placitum, "or 
the “regium exequatur,” together 
with the “ recursus ad principem,” in 
cases where the ecclesiastical judges 
have exceeded their proper authority, 
are the legal forms under which the 
protection is ensured, which, we need 
not say, neither exists, nor would be 
tolerated, in the British empire. 

By the “ placitum regium”’ it is pro- 
vided, that all ecclesiastical statutes 
and ordinances shall be submitted to 
the state before their publication ; and 
that such publication shall be pro- 
hibited by the authority of the sove- 
reign, in all cases where they are 
found to relate to objects not essential 
to the legitimate ends of the church, 
or infringing upon the proper juris- 
diction of the civil magistrate. Now 
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have we any similar protection against 
abuses which might, at critical emer- 
gencies, be practised with so much 
detriment to this empire? 

In Austria the mode of proceeding 
is this, as laid down in the “ manual 
of ecclesiastical law” of that country : 
All papal rescripts, as well originals 
as authenticated copies, must be laid 
before the provincial government, and 
afterwards transmitted to the supreme 
tribunal, together with the opinion of 
the attorney-general, and of the pro- 
vincial government ; and this procedure 
must be observed, not only with re- 
gard to newly admitted bulls, briefs, 
or other regulations of the pope, but 
also with regard to papal rescripts of 
former times, at whatever period they 
may have been issued. This at once 
excludes the promulgation of all the 
old bulls and canons which militate 
against the rights of the temporal 
sovereign. Need we ask, have we, or 
would we be permitted to have, any 
similar security against such an abuse 
of spiritual authority in Ireland ? 

It is also ordained, ‘ that bulls 
already admitted have the force of 
law, only as long as nothing is pre- 
scribed to the contrary by any more 
recent enactment of the state.” How 
completely does this one provision 
subordinate spiritual to temporal go- 
vernment in all that relates to tem- 
poral affairs, rendering the sovereign 
competent, at any moment, to nullify 
any act of ecclesiastical usurpation ! 

The bishops are bound to submit 
their pastoral and circular letters to 
the inspection and approbation of the 
provincial civil government, and not 
to promulgate them if not approved. 
We would be glad to know, or rather 
it would not be difficult to conjecture, 
how John of Tuam would relish a 
regulation like this, if sought to be 
imposed upon his church in Ireland! 

And Austria is a Roman Catholic 
country! The emperor is a faithful 
member of the Romish Church! And 
yet it is there, and by him, and at the 
present day, these precautions are 
taken against, and these restrictions 
are imposed upon the spirit of eccle- 
siastical usurpation in the court of 
Rome, which formerly engendered, 
both to kings and states, such innu- 
merable evils ! 

In Russia, the emperor, although a 
member of the Greek Church, vir- 


tually nominates to the Romish bi- 
shopricks in his dominions; and the 
Court of Rome is not suffered to have 
any influence upon the jurisdiction of 
the churches of that communion. The 
bishops can receive no mandate from 
Rome, nor publish any bull without 
the permission of the sovereign, under 
the severest penalties. 

In Prussia (we quote from a des- 
= from Mr. Rose, our minister at 

erlin, to Lord Castlereagh, bearing 
date June 13, 1816), “ some of the no- 
minations to cures of souls belong to 
the bishops, some to the government, 
(that is, to the provincial governments, 
called agencies), some to private indi- 
viduals ; but, in all cases, they must be 
presented to the government for its ap- 
probation, before they can be allowed 
to act as priests.” Is there not herea 
protection against troublesome or se- 
ditious ecclesiastics, which the author 
of the work before us has no notion 
of securing for us, while he proposes 
that wel should be established as 
the state religion ? 

Again it is decreed, (we quote from 
extracts from the Prussian laws, con- 
veyed to our government in the above- 
named despatch), that “all religious 
and ecclesiastical societies, whether 
such be publicly received, or merely 
tolerated, are bound to govern them- 
selves according to the laws of the 
state, in all matters which they have 
in common with other civil societies.” 
And, again, “if any exception from 
particular laws are necessary to the 
same, on account of their religious 
tenets, this exception must be expressly 
granted by the government.” 

Now, to see how these provisions, 
to go no further at present, must act, 
in securing a faithful and a patriotic 
clergy, let us contemplate the case of a 
French invasion. Would it, or would it 
not be a matter ofthe utmost importance 
in such a contingency, to the Prussian 
government, to have a clergy in the 
Roman Catholic provinces upon whose 
fidelity it might rely? Such an ad- 
vantage is secured by the present laws 
and ordinances, which give the govern- 
ment the power of objecting to the 
appointment of any ecclesiastic of any 
denomination, of whose loyalty and 
discretion a well-grounded assurance 
has not been obtained. We need not 
add, that no such assurance can be ob- 
tained in Ireland. 
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But let us return to the policy of 
Roman Catholic countries, as regards 
the pretensions of the Court of Rome. 
The following we extract from a re- 
view drawn up by one of the royal 
censors of Portugal, of a work which 
very strongly set forth the authority 
of the Pope :— 


‘** The iniquitous efforts of popes to 
undermine the sacred authority of kings 
and bishops—the despotism of the Rom- 
ish Court, of which Portugal, France, 
Germany, and unhappy England, more 
than the other powers, highly com- 
plained, the latter having, from the 
reign of John, surnamed Lackland, to 
that of Henry the Eighth, groaned un- 
der the slavery of the popes,—caused 
kings to open their eyes, and obliged 
them to be on their guard against the 
bulls from the Roman Court, and not to 
allow them, whether they were dogma- 
tic or disciplinary, to be promulgated, 
without first being examined.” 


Accordingly, full security is taken 
that the rights of the temporal sove- 
reign should not be invaded. 

In Spain a similar precaution was 
very early taken; the publication of 
the bull “in cena Domini” having 
been sternly interdicted. 

Nor even in those papal countries 
more nearly in connection with Rome, 
has this protection against the abuses 
of her ecclesiastical supremacy been 
neglected. 

In Tuscany it is provided “that the 
regular clergy shall study. theology 
from books permitted by the sove- 
reign.” This at once enables the 
sovereign to exercise a complete con- 
trol over the course of education pre- 
scribed for ecclesiastics, and thus to 
exclude from that course every thing 
detrimental to the royal authority, or 
which could sap the foundation of their 
allegiance. 

Respecting the kingdom of Naples 
and the Two Sicilies, our minister, Mr. 
A’Court, the present Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, thus writes, (having been 
commissioned by the government to 
inquire into the relations subsisting 
between this country and the see of 
Rome)—*“ I have the authority of the 
secretary of state for assuring your 
lordship, that no bill, rescript, or dis- 
pensation has ever been acted upon in 
the kingdom of Naples, without pre- 
viously receiving the ‘ regium exequa- 


_tur!’” Thus the consent of the sove- 


reign is made indispensable to the 
legal promulgation of any decree or 
mandate from the court of Rome ; and 
no more effectual security against the 
vexations which might arise out of its 
intermeddling spirit, could be desired. 

In Piedmont, the very book con- 
taining the list of books prohibited, the 
index expurgatorius, is itself prohi- 
bited. 

In Sardinia, the “regium exequa- 
tur” isin full force, and no bull or 
rescript, not having the sanction of the 
civil magistrate, is permitted to be set 
forth for the observance of the people. 

In France, by a concordat between 
Leo the Tenth and Francis the First, 
the appointment of bishops and arch- 
bishops was transferred from the 
chapters of cathedrals and metropo- 
litan churches, to the crown, which 
was then invested with a power of 
taking full security for the fidelity of 
these important functionaries, upon 
whose good behaviour so much of the 
tranquillity of the kingdom might de- 
pend. But while the practice dates 
from the period to which we have re- 
ferred, it is insisted upon by jurists, 
that the right may claim a higher anti- 
quity, and trace its origin up to the 
very foundation of the monarchy. 
Pithou thus writes :— 


“It is neither by virtue of the con- 
cordat, of any concession or privilege 
granted by the pope, nor in consequence 
of the practice of other sovereigns and 
states, that- the Kings of France exer- 
cise the right of appointing to pre- 
latures. The coneaulas might be abo- 
lished, and the right would still remain. 
It is inherent in the French monarchs 
from the commencement of the mon- 
archy. It is an essential appendage of 
the crown; kings appoint, because they 
are kings. The instant the church ac- 
quired a civil existence, its dignitaries 
became real magistracies, the disposal 
of which necessarily belongs to the 
sovereigns, as they area delegated por- 
tion of the supreme power, and pro- 
tected by the laws and by the arms of 
the state.” ‘**No state maxim 
can induce the Kings of France to tole- 
rate that a foreign power, ignorant of 
the true interest of the country, or 
whose interest may be opposite to theirs, 
should appoint to prelatures. The 
patent of the appointed prelates, and 
their consecration, are left to the pope, 
but the choice of those who are to be 
consecrated is left tokings. This right is 
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inherent in the crown; it is unalien- 
able.” 


While the royal rights were thus 
asserted, ample provision was made 
against the publication of any papal 
documents by which the Gallican 
liberties might be infringed, or which 
might disturb the peace of the king- 
dom. And when the monarchy was 
all but overthrown, in the national 
assembly similar precautions were 
taken by the leaders of the Revolution. 
** Under the ancient regime,” it was 
observed by M. Desmuniers, one 
of the deputies, “no bull could be 
executed till after it had been vegis- 
tered in parliament.” And when the 
National Assembly itself found a mas- 
ter, and Bonaparte became chief con- 
sul, in a concordat executed be- 
tween him and Pope Pius the Seventh, 
bearing date the 10th of September, 
1801, it was arranged, that “the 
nomination to bishopricks which be- 
come vacant in future shall belong to the 
chief consul, and canonical institution 
shall be administered by the Holy See.” 

For all that we have hitherto stated, 
we are indebted to a very elaborate 
report made by a select committee, 
“appointed to report the nature and 
substance of the laws and ordinances 
existing in foreign states, respecting 
the relations of their Roman Catho- 
lic subjects, in ecclesiastical matters, 
and their intercourse with the See of 
Rome, or any other foreign ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction.” 

This report was made at the in- 
stance of those members of the cabi- 
net, and others, who were favourable 
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to the measure of Emancipation, and 
desirous of showing, by minute in- 
quiries in other countries, how com- 
patible- the profession of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion was with civil 
allegiance. And the investigation was 
conducted with great ability, the in- 
dividuals who were employed in car- 
rying it on being eminently fitted for 
their task, and having had opportuni- 
ties of acquainting themselves with 
every particular which they desired to 
know, such as have rarely, if ever be- 
fore, been afforded. 

The result has been a mass of in- 
formation, the most complete, ample, 
and authentic that ever was brought 
together, bearing upon the policy of 
every state in Europe in its relations 
with the Church or Court of Rome. 
And what appears from all this? Does 
it not clearly appear that in every 
country, no matter what the form of 
government may be, whether monar- 
chical or republican, the most ample 
precautions have been taken against the 
intolerance of the papal system; and 
that it was only where that system was 
mitigated, and its pretensions abated in 
those particulars which might engen- 
der a contest with the civil power, that 
Romanism was permitted to find any 
place amongst the accredited forms of 
religious worship ? 

The writer of the tract before us 
regards with ineffable disdain the 
bigotry of the Bishop of Exeter, who, 
it seems, at one time expressed some 
apprehensions because the bulls “ Uni- 
genitus” and “In cena Domini,” were 
in force in Ireland.* At least his 
lordship may console himself with the 


*When the Roman Catholic bishops were examined upon oath before parliament, 
and before the Education Commissioners, they asserted, in the strongest manner, 
that the Bulla coona Domini was never received in Ireland. Indeed, Dr. Doyle went 
so far as to say, that, ‘if it were in force, there is scarcely any thing would be at 
rest among the Roman Catholic states of Europe, and that they have been as solemn 
and earnest in protesting against it as they have been at any time in England or 
Ireland.” To the same effect Dr. M‘Hale, who was, we believe, when he gave his 
evidence, professor of dogmatic theology, in the College of Maynooth. Now, in 
that college, Reiffenstuel was then, and is still, regarded as one of their very 
highest authorities in canon law, and he expressly affirms the authority of the Bulla 
cena throughout the whole of Catholic Europe. In alluding to the interdiction of 
it, which obtains in some foreign states, this great canonist, by whom the minds of 
the rising priesthood were to be formed, thus writes :—‘* From these it manifestly 
appears that all practices and customs, whether actually existing in Germany, or 
other provinces, are by no means legitimate, lawful, and valid customs, but mere 
abuses and corruptions, not in the least ensuring from crime and censure, notwith- 
standing that the ordinaries of places for the most part do not proceed against trans- 
gressors, nor declare them excommunicated, because there, while, to avert greater evils, 
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reflection that his apprehensions were 
shared by the wisest and the most 
rudent in every other part of Europe, 
y whom provision has been made 
against these incendiary documents by 
which any promulgation of them has 
been effectually interdicted. They 
were very far from regarding them as 
spent thunderbolts ; they looked upon 
them rather as sleeping gunpowder, 
which it required but a spark to ignite 
into explosion. And, accordingly, even 
in those countries where the despotic 
nature of the government gave a 
vigour and a celerity to its operations, 
of which we can know nothing here, 
the Court of Rome has been compelled 
to submit to such restrictions upon the 
intromission of its edicts, as amounts 
practically to a renunciation of its 
most extravagant pretensions. Has 
our government sought to impose any 
such restrictions here? What would 
the papal party amongst us say, if any 
such restrictions were attempted ? 

In truth, there are in the Church of 
Rome two systems. There is a system 
of religion and a system of power. 
Now, the effect of the continental re- 
gulations to which we have alluded, is 
to give toleration, or establishment, as 
the case might be, to the former, while 
the latter is discountenanced or con- 
demned. The religion of Romanism 
is supposed to have free scope only 
when severed from the dangerous 
political and polemical dogmas with 
which it was once so closely connected. 
It is upon the ruins of its power as a 
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temporal system that foreign sove- 
reigns have permitted the erection of 
the comparatively modest modern 
superstructure, in which provision is 
made for the spiritual wants of their 
subjects. 

Now, in Ireland, what is the case ? 
Are there not here two systems? Is 
there not asystem of politics and a sys- 
tem of faith? Are there not a vast 
number of professing Romanists who 
adopt the creed of popery only because 
of the political ends which it may"sub- 
serve, as well as no inconsiderable 
number whose politics are dictated by 
an attachment to their creed, and a 
passionate desire that it may again 
become ascendant? In the former, 
the feeling of the party predominates 
over that of the sect; in the latter, 
that of the sect over that of the party. 
The one are partizans because they 
are religious; the other avail them- 
selves of the religious principle or pre- 
judice, because they are partizans. If 
we were asked to specify these two 
very distinct classes of Romish adhe- 
rents, we would say that in the middle 
and upper classes consists the strength 
of the former; in the priesthood and 
the humbler classes that of the latter. 
In both there isa strong feeling of 
anti- Anglicanism, and a passionate de- 
sire for national independence; which 
are regarded by each, respectively, ac- 
cording to the predominance of the prin- 
ciples which have attained an ascen- 
dancy, as a means and as an end; the 
end being, in the one case, the aggran- 







































































and for other just causes, they necessarily dissemble similar open violations of the 
bull, they by no means approve of them, but leave them to God to be punished, 
before whom, since no one is free from sin, under the empty pretext of the bull not 
being accepted, or abrogated by custom, or of any similar futile reasons, so no one 
shall escape punishment here or hereafter ; which I wish certain politicians would 
more consider, both secret and even open enemies, scoffers, and contemners of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and immunity, and of the pope’s authority also, degraders 
of their own ecclesiastical state, lukewarm defenders or neglectors of the same.”’ 
In a previous section it is dogmatically laid down, that ‘in no country, kingdom, 
or province can there be assumed any just and reasonable cause for not accepting 
the most just and most holy law comprehended in the Bulla cena.” Such is the 
language of the text book from which Roman Catholic students were to be in- 
structed in their obligations to the Holy See!—and such is the earnestness with 
which it commends the acceptance, and condemns the rejection of a papal decree, 
which Dr. Doyle declared could not be admitted as of force in any state in Europe, 
without convulsing society, and deluging the country with blood! This bull is 
referred to in the eighth volume of Dens, as of authority; a work which has 
been set up by the Roman Catholic bishops, as a sort of theological guide for 
Roman Catholic students. It is worthy of note that this eighth aaa could not 
be published, owing to the dangerous nature of the principles for which it contends, 
in almost any part of the continent; but it has attained a ready admission, and is 
exalted to a high place of honour in Ireland! 
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disement of popery, in the other the free- 
dom and the independence of Ireland. 

And of these two sections it may be 
observed, that the papists are politi- 
cians much more than the politicians 
are papists. The former unite a strong 
love of country with an ardent devo- 
tion to the church, so that both feelings 
unite in inspiring that abhorrence of 
those whom they have been taught to 
consider their oppressors, of which, 
during the fervour of the repeal agita- 
tion, there were so many unequivocal 
indications. The latter, who are sel- 
dom found in attendance upon any of 
the stricter ordinances of their reli- 
gion, to whom penance or the confes- 
sional are almost as unknown as they 
are distasteful, are, we believe, quite 
sincere when they declare that they do 
not desire the predominance of the 
Church of Rome, and that the only 
object by which they are strongly 
actuated is, that ascendancy of the de- 
mocratic principle by which their beau- 
ideal of a republic might be achieved, 

Now, can any one who really knows 
anything about this country, suppose, 
for one moment, that by endowing the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, either sec- 
tion of the great body to which they be- 
long will forget or forego their cherished 
objects? We tellhim,ifsucha onethere 
be, that heis grossly ignorant of the cha- 
racter of that body, and the animus by 
which it is pervaded in Ireland. When 
the rivers begin to flow back, and the 
mountains to change place with the 
vallies, then, and not until then, will 
the fierce anti- Anglicism, the energetic 
and determined republicanism, and the 
undefcecated popery of the middle ages, 
by which the minds of many of its 
ecclesiastics are darkened, give place 
to that peace and love, that tranquillity 
and concord, which are the character- 
istics of true religion. And if there 
was exhibited in the Romish priesthood 
any defection from their allegiance to 
the great democracy, which is the de 
facto sovereign they are bound to 
obey, the body of which they are the 
attending satellites, they would soon 
be admonished of this, in a manner 
too unequivocal to be mistaken. The 
government might, indeed, pay them, 
but the people would not attend upon 
their ministrations. Other priests, in 
whom the patriotic principles, as they 
are called, predominated, would soon 
become the favourites ; and they would 
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be driven with ignominy from a post 
which they had betrayed. But the causes 
would be exceedingly rare in which any 
such exceptions to the general course of 
action which would be followed by the 
Romish clergy could be expected. 
They would, in general, as they have 
always hitherto done, identify them- 
selves fiercely and vehemently with the 
masses of their co-religionists and 
countrymen ; and to the projects which 
they are bent upon all their energies 
would be directed. They well know 
that while they may be something 
flowing with the stream, they would 
be nothing standing against it. They 
are, besides, all taken from the humbler 
classes, with whose feelings and pre- 
judices they thoroughly sympathise, 
with this only difference, that their 
own may be more intense and subli- 
mated from the instructions they have 
received during their preparation for 
the priesthood. With this instruction 
the government professedly will have 
nothing to do. Maynooth is to be 
enlarged, established, and endowed, 
but it is not to be ventilated by the 
airs of heaven. The rookery is to be 
extended, but no offensive light is to be 
let in by which the slumber of its 
blinking inhabitants might be disturbed. 
Books, which are banished from ever 
Roman Catholic state upon the conti- 
nent, are still to be the text-books of 
their studies, and the guide-books for 
their conduct ; and it is because of the 
augmented means which are furnished 
by the liberality of the government for 
following out a system like this, that 
statesmen, who pride themselves with 
looking beyond the limits of party, 
calculate upon the future tranquillity 
of Ireland! 

We could understand the proposi- 
tion: “* Maynooth has hitherto done 
very well; it has furnished the Roman 
Catholic population with a priesthood 
who are an honuur to the country— 
meek, gentle, peace-loving, long- - 
ing, the friends of order, the enemies 
of violence and agitation. Let us ex- 
tend its endowment, and thus enlarge 
its means of promoting the cause of 
loyalty and obedience.” Even in that 
case, a wary statesman would ver 
narrowly look to the principles to which 
he was giving encouragement, and not 
incur the condemnation of doing evil 
that good may come. But can sucha 
case be stated? Has the experiment 
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of Maynooth turned out well? Has it 
fulfilled or disappointed the expecta- 
tions of its projectors? So far is this 
from being the case, its total and pal- 
pable failure is alleged as the very 
strongest of the reasons why an in- 
creased endowment should be provided! 

But England, we are told, is bound 
by the letter of a compact to continue 
the establishment at Maynooth, the 
spirit of which would require its en- 
largement. Now it would be con- 
venient if this compact could be pro- 
duced, so that we might judge of it 
fairly, like any other document, and 
see whether, or how far, its conditions 
had or had not been complied with ; 
and whether they have been satisfied 
by what has been already done, or, in- 
deed, require that extension and ag- 
grandisement of the establishment 
which is now proposed. But no such 
compact has been produced; and we 
are well persuaded that there were no 
parties into whose minds the idea of 
any such compact less entered than 
the very individuals by whose advice 
that seminary was founded. Their 
object was to aid the Roman Catholics 
in providing a domestic education for 
their ecclesiastics, at a time when the 
continental seminaries, where they had 
been previously educated, were either 
imaecessible by reason of the war, or 
ineligible by reason of the principles 
of democracy which were at that time 

oducing’ anarchy and revolution in 
Burope: Nothing more than this was 
done, or contemplated, by Mr. Pitt, 
whose object was to aid the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics in endowing a college 
for themselves ; and that by an annual 
grant, the grounds of which might be 
canvassed every year, and which might 
be given or withdrawn at the will of 
parliament. There is nothing what- 
ever to distinguish it from the grants 
to other institutions—the Foundling 
Hospital, and the charter schools, for 
instance—all of which have been since 
withdrawn, upon grounds shown, whe- 
ther wisely or unwisely, that these 
establishments should be dispensed 
with. So far, the grant was strictly 
eleemosynary, and no more implies 
a right in those who received it, than 
the giving alms to a mendicant implies 
a right in him to demand from another 
that which he received from you, and 
for which he was solely indebted to 
your Christian charity. 
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What, then, becomes of the asser- 
tion, “ The principle is the same, whe- 
ther the grant be great or small? We 
violated it when we consented to give 
to Maynooth eight thousand a-year— 
we do no more when we now give 
thirty thousand?” Indeed! Is the 
principle of a free-will offering to the 
support of any institute the same as a 
legal compulsory obligation to con- 
tribute a certain sum to its endow- 
ment? Let honourable gentlemen who 
have mystified themselves upon this 
subject, consider the case of their per- 
sonal charities, and learn wisdom. Is 
the principle the same which prompts 
them to give, not grudgingly or of ne- 
cessity, to the wants of the poor, with 
that which, whether they will or no, 
taxes them by apoorrate? So much 
for the drivelling by which the prin- 
ciple of the grant, as it has hitherto 
been made, is sought to be identified 
with the principle now, for the first 
time, thought of—that of a permanent 
and legal endowment of Maynooth, in 
such a way as shall make it compul- 
sory upon all men hereafter to con- 
tribute to its support, at the same 
time that it dispenses with the neces- 
sity of bringing the case of that 
college annually before parliament ! 

But suppose the principle the same, 
and that we were bound by contract 
to give eight thousand a-year, as we 
have done for so many years, is it a 
matter of perfect indifference to what 
extent such a grant is to be aug- 
mented? Will not that question be 
answered by the answer to another— 
what good have we done by giving 
this eight thousand a-year? And if 
the answer be, no good, but much 
evil, must not any augmentation of 
the grant only augment the evil ? 

There are certain articles of diet 
which would prove injurious to a 
person labouring under a pulmonary 
complaint—wine, for instance, or ar- 
dent spirits. Now, suppose a patient 
to transgress by taking alittle of these 
deleterious stimulants, what would be 
thought of the physician who should 
say, * Oh, you have violated the prin- 
ciple; you may now take as much as 
you please ?”’ and who should proceed 
deliberately to advise him that, as he 
found a little did not kill, he should 
take a great deal, in the hope that it 
would cure him? Now, gentle reader, 
whatever your estimate would be of 
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the wisdom of such a physician, that 
is our estimate of the political sagacity 
of the wiseacres who would exalt 
Maynooth into a great Roman Ca- 
tholic institute, enlarge its revenues, 
and extend its influence, in the hope 
of thus tranquillizing and enlightening 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland ! 

But, it seems, by an enlarged grant, 
the physical circumstances of the 
Maynooth students will be materially 
improved. They will no longer be 
obliged to sleep three in a bed; and 
they will be provided with table-cloths, 
so that they may take their meals like 
other Christians! But, granting that 
something may thus be done to pro- 
mote amongst them a sense of decency 
and decorum, what effect can it have 
upon the morale of the body, so that 
they shall be less identified than they 
were before with the fierce democracy 
whose satellites they are, and less dis- 
posed to co-operate with that demo- 
cracy in all its projects, even to the 
dismemberment of the empire? 

It is, however, proposed to take 
stricter measures for insuring their 
progress in general education; so 
that, at least in classics and the 
Sciences, we may be sure of their ad- 
vancement. Now, we ask, what have 
we to do with that? Why should 
not the requirements and the educa- 
tion of their own priesthood be left 
to the Roman Catholics themselves, 
as they are in the case of every other 
religious persuasion? What we are 
concerned in is, the principles of the 
body; what they are taught them- 
selves; what they are instructed to 
teach penitents in the confessional. 
But, respecting all this, we preclude 
ourselves from all interference, and 
are obliged to content ourselves with 
knowing that books which, because of 
their intolerance, are excluded from 
every Roman Catholic seminary upon 
the Continent, have found a city of 
refuge in Maynooth, where they are 
received and studied with all the reve- 
rence due to divine oracles. Is this, 
we ask, consulting wisely for the 
peace and the well-being of Ireland ? 

What we are concerned to know is, 
that the Romish priesthood are a loyal 
body—that they are a body who will 
oppose themselves to the revolutionary 
designs which may possibly obtain 
some countenance amongst their peo- 
ple; that, while they respect all men, 

and love the brethren, they -will fear 


God and honour the king. This is 
not a question of vulgarity or refine- 
ment, but one of principle—one which 
goes to the very foundation of morals, 
and cannot be decided irrespectively 
of the standards to which all Roman 
Catholic students are required to sub- 
mit, in all things relating to their 
moral, their civil, or their social du- 
ties. Bossuet was aman of a most 
refined and cultivated mind. Guy 
Fawkes was a man of refinement. 
The contrivers of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and of the Irish mas- 
sacre in 1641, were all men of educa- 
tion and refinement. Dr. Hussey, the 
first principal of Maynooth, was a 
man of a most enlarged and cultivated 
mind; and yet it is of him that Cum- 
berland, who knew him well, speaks, 
when he says that He would not lend 
himself to any petty insurrection, for 
a petty object; but that if the end 
aimed at was high and grand, and 
that he could entertain a hope that, 
by any devotion of his energies, the 
Romish Church might again become 
lord of the ascendant in Ireland, and 
he himself raise his archiepiscopal 
mitre in the cathedral of Armagh, 
there was nothing at which he would 
stop for the accomplishment of such 
an object. What we want to know, 
therefore, is, the principles in which 
the men are instructed, upon whosé 
teaching so much depends. But that 
is precisely what the prime minister 
tells us we shall have né concern with 
whatever! & dar ye 
Still we aré told, “ what we do ‘how 
is only following out the views of our 
fathers. We are but completing what 
they have begun.” We have already 
shown that this is false. We now say 
that it is base and revolting. Suffi- 
cient, and more than sufficient, have 
our predecessors to answer for, in their 
sin of ignorance, when they consented 
to try Maynooth as an experiment. 
They have not to answer for the guilt 
of continuing that system, long after 
it had proved a failure. Still less 
have they to answer for the guilt and 
the folly of extending it, after it 
had been demonstratively shown that 
a course of instruction is pursued 
within its walls, by which the fiercest 
dogmas of the Vatican, whenever the 
claims of papal Rome were highest, 
are inculeated, as the law and the 
Gospel, upon the docile youths who 
are to be the moral guides and instrue- 
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tors of the people of Ireland. It is 
our conviction, that, had Pitt or his 
colleagues certainly known what the 
principles really were, to the dissemi- 
nation of which the collegeof Maynooth 
would be made subservient, they never 
would have consented to its establish- 
ment. Away, then, with the oppro- 
brium which would be visited upon 
their memories by their degenerate 
descendants, who, while they delibe- 
rately adopt their act, with a full know- 
ledge of all the evil it has done, exclaim, 
while they deepen and aggravate that 
evil, as if shuddering at their own work, 
“Thou canst not say ‘twas I that did it!” 

But, why is the Roman Catholic 
community the only dissenting body 
for the education and maintenance of 
whose ministry funds are to be pro- 
vided at the expense of the state? 
We have a very great respect for the 
Methodist community, and, we ask, 
are they not equally deserving of such 
aid? Their places of worship in Eng- 
land amount, we believe, to no less 
than four thousand; and this would 
give congregations scarcely less than 
two millions. We see no reason why 
they should be excepted from the 
benevolence which would rob or starve 
the church, while it provides so libe- 
rally for its most inveterate enemies. 
Has the friendly feeling which the dis- 
ciples of John Wesley have often 
exhibited towards their old spiritual 
mother been regarded in the light of 
a disqualification to any share in the 
generosity of those by whom, in Ire- 
land, she has been all but proscribed ? 
Or, is it because the Bible is regarded 
as their text-book, and that little atten- 
tion is paid to those commentators 
whose traditions have made so large a 
portion of it of none effect, they are 
to be considered as disentitled to a 
national endowment? Or, is it be- 
cause they have not become agitators, 
that they have not merged their spi- 
ritual in their political functions, and 
banded together with factious men for 
the accomplishment of unlawful and 
dangerous objects? We know not— 
although this last would seem to be 
the course of action by which they 
might most certainly win for them- 
selves respect and consideration on 
the part of our rulers. Beyond a 
doubt, this is the light in which the 
subject has been viewed by the Roman 
Catholics themselves, who never can 
be persuaded that what has been, or is 
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to be, done for them, is to be ascribed 
to any abounding love of themselves 
or their religion, and not rather to 
that fear which they have inspired by 
the attitude which they have assumed, 
and which has terrified the cabinet 
into concessions, which else would 
never have been dreamed of. 

But we are told that, think as we 
may, or act as we may, the Romish 
clergy must continue to be the spi- 
ritual instructors of a vast majority of 
the people of Ireland ; and that, there- 
fore, it is desirable they should be 
taken under the protection and pa- 
tronage of the state. We demur to 
both branches of this argument. We 
aver that there never was a time when 
the clergy of the Established Church 
more faithfully did their duty as Chris- 
tian ministers, and when, if only due 
protection and encouragement were 
extended to them, fairer prospects 
presented themselves of spreading 
amongst a benighted people a know- 
ledge of the everlasting Gospel. 

Never, since the connection of this 
country with England, was there a 
period of which it might be more 
truly said, * Lift up your eyes, and 
look upon the fields; they are white 
already for the harvest ;” and in which 
the prayers of the righteous might be 
more fervently addressed to the Majesty 
on high, Pray ye, therefore, the Lord 
of the harvest, that he may send forth 
labourers into the harvest ;” for “ the 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the la- 
bourers are few.” And what is the 
practical answer to this, on the part 
of a Protestant government? “ They 
shall be fewer ; discountenanced shall 
they be, and crippled in their re- 
sources ; persecuted shall they be, and 
a scoff to the blasphemers, whose 
threats and whose virulence shall all 
go unpunished, because a false libe- 
rality is dearer to us than Christian 
truth, which, while we seek to con- 
ciliate its adversaries, must wait upon 
our political convenience.” Now, is 
this any exaggerated description of 
the course which is pursued, when pro- 
visions and reinforcements are thrown 
into the strongholds of popery, just 
at the moment their power of resist- 
ance was almost gone; and difficul- 
ties and embarrassments accumulated 
around the established clergy, when, 
with ordinary encouragement, or even 
common fair play, their long warfare 
must be voted? 
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TALES OF THE TRAINS; BEING SOME CHAPTERS OF RAILROAD ROMANCE. 


BY TILBURY TRAMP, QUEEN'S MESSENGER. 


NO. V.——-THE TUNNEL OF TRUBAU—MR. BLAKE IN BELGIUM. 


Gams_ers have not more prejudices 
and superstitions than railroad! tra- 
vellers. All the preferences for the 
winning places—the lucky pack—the 
shuffling cut, &c., have their represen- 
tatives among the prevailing notions 
of those who “fly by steam.” 

“T always sit with my back to the 
engine,” cries one. 

“TI always travel as far from the 
engine as possible,” exclaims another. 

“T never trust myself behind the 
luggage train,” adds a third. 

“There's nothing like a middle 
place,” whispers a fourth; and so on 
they go, as if, when a collision does 
come, and the clanking monster has 
taken an erratic fit, and eschews 
the beaten path, that any precautions 
or preferences availed in the slightest 
degree, or that it signified a snort of 
the steam, whether you were flattened 
into a pancake, or blown up in the 
shape of a human “souflé.” “ The 
Rail” is no Whig politician, no “ bit-by- 
bit” reformer. When asmash happens, 
skulls are as fragile as saucers, and 
bones as brittle as Bohemian glass. 
The old “ fast coach,” never killed any 
one but the timid gentleman that 
jumped off. To be sure, it always dislo- 
cated the coachman’s shoulder; but 
then, from old habit of being shot out, 
the bone rolled in again, like a game 
of cup and ball. The insides and out 
scraped each other, swore fearful inten- 
tions against the proprietors, and some 
ugly fellow took his action of damages 
for the loss his prospects sustained by 
disfigurement. This was the whole 
extent of the mishap. Not sonow, when 
four hundred souls are dashed franti- 
cally together, and pelt heads at each 
other as people throw “bon bons” at a 
carnival. 

Steam has invented something besides 
fast travelling ; and if it has_supplied 
a new method of getting through the 
world, it has also suggested about 
twenty new ways of going out of it. 
Now, it’s the old story of the down 
train and the up, both bent on keeping 
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the same line of rails, and courageously 
resolving to see which is the “ better 
man,” a point which must alwaysremain 
questionable, as the umpires never 
survive. Again, it is the engine 
itself, that, sick of straight lines, 
catches a fancy for the waving ones 
of beauty, and sets out, full speed, over 
a fine grass country, taking the fences 
as coolly as Allan M‘Donough himself, 
and caring just as little for what “comes 
behind.” These incidents being occas- 
sionally varied by the train taking the 
sea or taking fire, either of which has 
its own inconveniences, more likely to 
be imagined than described. 

I remember once hearing this sub- 
ject fully discussed in a rail-road car- 
riage, where certainly the individuals 
seemed amateurs in accidents, every 
man having some story torelate, or some 
adventure to recount, of the grievous 
dangers of “the Rail.” I could not help 
questioning to myself the policy of 
such revelations, so long as wejourneyed 
within the range of similar calamities ; 
but, somehow, self-tormenting is a 
very human practice, and we all in- 
dulged in it to the utmost. The nar- 
ratives themselves had their chief 
interest from some peculiarity in the 
mode of telling, or in the look and man- 
ner of the recounter; all save one, 
which really had features of horror all 
its own, and which were considerably 
heightened by the simple but powerful 
style of him who told it. I feel how 
totally incapable I am of conveying 
even a most distant imitation of ‘his 
manner ; but the story, albeit neither 
complicated nor involved, I must 
repeat, were it only as a reminiscence 
of a most agreeable fellow-traveller 
Count Henri de Beulivitz, the Saxon 
envoy at Vienna. 


THE TUNNEL OF TRUBAO. 


‘| was,” says the count—for so far 
I must imitate him, and speak in the first 
person—* I was appointed special en- 
voy to the Austrian court about a year 
and a half since, under circumstances 
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which required the utmost despatch, 
and was obliged to set out the very day 
after receiving my appointment. The 
new line of railroad from Dresden to 
Vienna was only in progress, but alittle 
below Prague the line was open, and 
by travelling thither ‘en poste,’ I 
should reach the Austrian capital with- 
out loss of time. This I resolved on; 
and by the forenoon of the day after, 
arrived at Triibau, where I placed my 
carriage on a truck, and comfortably 
composed myself to rest, under the 
impression that I need never stir till 
within the walls of Vienna. 

“If you have ever travelled in this 
part of Europe, I need not remind you 
of the sad change of prospect which 
ensues after you pass the Bohemian 
frontier. Saxony, rich in picturesque 
beauty—the valley of the Elbe, in many 
respects finer than the Rhine itself— 
the proud summit of the Bastey—the 
rock-crowned fortress of Keenigstein, 
are all succeeded by monotonous tracts 
of dark forest, or still more dreary 
plains, disfigured, not enlivened, by 
villages of wretched hovels, poor I 
have heard, as the dwellings of the 
Trish peasant. What a contrast, too! 
the people! the haggard faces and sal- 
low cheeks of the swarthy Bohemian, 
with the blue eye and ruddy looks of 
the Saxon! ‘ Das Sachsenland wo die 
hiibsche midchen auf die Baiime wach- 
sen.’ Proud as I felt at the supe- 
riority of my native country, I could 
not resist the depression suggested by 
the monotony of the scene before me ; 
its dull uniformity, its hopeless poverty ; 
and as I sunk into a sleep, my dreams 
took the gloomy aspect of my waking 
thoughts, gloomier, perhaps, because 
unrelieved by all effort of volition—a 
dark river unruffled by a single 
breeze. 

“* The perpetual bang! bang! of the 
piston has, in its reiterated stroke, 
something diabolically terrible. It 
beats upon the heart with an impres- 
sion irresistibly solemn! I remember 
how in my dreams the accessories of 
the train kept flitting round me, and I 
thought the measured sounds were the 
clickings of some infernal clock, which 
meted out time to legions of devils. 
I fancied them capering to and fro 
amid flame and smoke, with shrieks, 
screams, and wild gestures. My brain 
grew hot with excitement. I essayed 
to awake, but the very rocking of the 
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train steeped my faculties in a lethargy. 
At last, by a tremendous effort, I 
cried out aloud, and the words broke 
the spell, and I awoke—dare I call it 
awaking ? I rubbed my eyes, pinched 
my arms, stamped with my feet ; alas! 
it was too true!—the reality announced 
itself to my senses. I was there, 
seated in my carriage, amid a darkness 
blacker than the blackest night. A 
low rumbling sound, as of far-distant 
thunder, had succeeded to the louder 
bang of the engine. A dreadful sus- 
picion flashed on me—it grew stronger 
with each second ; and, ere a minute 
more, I saw what had happened. The 
truck on which my carriage was placed, 
had by some accident become detached 
from the train; and while the other por- 
tion of the train proceeded on its way, 
there was I, alone, deserted, and forgot- 
ten, in the dark tunnel of Triibau—for 
such] at once guessed must be the dreary 
vault, unillumined by one ray of light, 
or the glimmering of a single lamp. 
Convictions, when the work of in- 
stinct rather than reflection, have a 
stunning effect, that seems to arrest 
all thought, and produce a very stag- 
nation of the faculties. Mine were in 
this state. As when, in the shock of 
battle, some terrible explosion, dealing 
death to thousands at once, will appal 
the contending hosts, and make men 
aghast with horror, so did my ideas 
become fixed and rooted to one horrible 
object; and for some time I could 
neither think of the event nor calcu- 
late on its consequences. Happy for 
me if the stupefaction continued! No 
sooner, however, had my presence of 
mind returned, than I began to antici- 
pate every possible fatality that might 
occur. Death | knew it must be, and 
what a death !—to be run down by the 
train for Prague, or smashed by the 
advancing one from Olmutz. How 
near my fate might be, I could not 
guess. I neither knew how long it was 
since I entered the tunnel, nor at what 
hours the other trains started. They 
might be far distant, or they might be 
near at hand. Near !—what was space 
when such terrible power existed ?—a 
league was the work of minutes—at 
that very moment the furious engine 
might be rushing on! I thought of 
the stoker stirring the red fire. I 
fancied I saw the smoke roll forth, 
thicker and blacker, as the heat in- 
creased, and through my ears went the 
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thugging bang! of the piston, quicker 
and quicker ; and I screamed aloud in 
my agony, and called out to them to 
stop! I must have swooned, for when 
consciousness again came to me, I was 
still amid the silence and darkness of the 
tunnel. I listened, and oh! with what 
terrible intensity the human ear can 
strain its powers when the sounds 
awaited are to announce life or death ! 
The criminal in the dock, whose eyes 
are rivetted in a glazy firmness on 
him who shall speak his doom, drinks 
in the words ere they are well uttered— 
each syllable falls upon his heart as 
fatal to hope, as is the headsman’s axe 
to life. The accents are not human 
sounds ; it is the trumpet of eternity 
that fills his ears, and rings within his 
brain—the loud blast of the summoning 
angel calling him to judgment. 

“ Terrible as the thunder of coming 
destruction is, there is yet a sense 
more fearfully appalling in the unbro- 
ken silence of the tomb—the stillness 
of death without its lethargy! Dread- 
ful moment !—what fearful images it 
can call up!—what pictures it can 
present before the mind!—how fear- 
fully reality may be blended with the 
fitful forms of fancy, and fact be asso- 
ciated even with the impossible ! 

“I tried to persuade myself that the 
bounds of life were already past, and 
that no dreadful interval of torture 
was yet before me ; but this consola- 
tion, miserable though it was, yielded 
as I touched the side of the carriage, 
and felt the objects I so well knew. 
No; it was evident the dreaded mo- 
ment was yet to come—the shocking 
ordeal was still to be passed ; and before 
I should sink into the sleep that knows 
not waking, there must be endured 
the torture of a death-struggle, or, 
mayhap, the lingering agony of pro- 
tracted suffering 

“ Asif in a terrible compensation 
for the shortness of my time on earth, 
minutes were dragged outto the space 
of years—amid the terrors of the 
present, I thought of the past and the 
future. The past, with its varied for- 
tune of good and ill, of joy and sorrow 
—how did I review it now! With 
what scrutiny did I pry into my 
actions, and call upon myself to appear 
at the bar of my conscience! Had my 
present mission to Viennacontained any 
thing Machiavelicinits nature, I should 
have trembled with the superstitious 
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terror, that my misfortune was a judg- 
ment of heaven. But no. It was 
a mere common-place negociation, of 
which time was the only requisite. 
Even this, poor as it was, had some 
consolation in it—I should, at least, 
meet death, without the horror of its 
being a punishment. 

«] had often shuddered at the fearful 
narratives of people buried alive in a 
trance, or walled up within the cell of 
a convent. How willingly would I 
now have grasped at such an alterna- 
tive! Such a fate would steal over 
without the terrible moment of actual 
suffering—the crash and the death- 
struggle! I fancied a thousand alle- 
viating circumstances in the dreamy 
lethargy of gradual dissolution. Then 
came the thought—and how strange 
that such a thought should obtrude at 
such a time—what will be said of me 
hereafter ?—how will the newspapers 
relate the occurrence? Will they 
speculate on the agony of my antici- 
pated doom ?—will they expatiate on 
all that I am now actually enduring ? 
What will the passengers in the train 
say, when the collision shall have taken 
place? Will there be enough of me 
left to make investigation easy? How 
poor G will regret me! and I 
am sure he will never be seen in public 
till he has invented a ‘bon mot’ on 
my destiny. 

“ Again, [ recurred to the idea of 
culpability, and asked myself whether 
there might not be some contravention 
of the intentions of Providence by this 
newly-invented power of steam, which 
thus involved me in a fate so dreadful? 
What right had man to arrogate to 
himself a prerogative of motion his 
own physical powers denied him ?—and 
why did he dare to penetrate into the 
very bowels of the earth, when his 
instinct clearly pointed to avocations 
on the surface? These reflections 
were speedily routed ; for now, a low, 
rumbling sound, such as I have heard 
described as the premonitory sign of a 
coming earthquake, filled the tunnel. 
It grew louder and louder ; and whe- 
ther it were the sudden change from 
the dread stillness, or that, in rea 
lity, it were so, it sounded like the 
booming of the sea within some gigan- 
tic cavern. I listened anxiously, and 
oh, terrible thought! now I could hear 
the heavy thug! thug! of the piston. 
It was a train! 
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** Atraincoming towards me! Every 
sob of the straining engine sent a 
death-pang through me: the wild roar 
of a lion could not convey more terror 
to my heart! I thought of leaving 
the carriage, and clinging to the side 
of the tunnel; but there was only one 
line of rails, and the space barely per- 
mitted the train to pass! It was now 
too late for any effort ; the thundering 
clamour of the engine swelled like the 
report of heavy artillery, and then, a 
red hazy light gleamed amid the dark- 
ness, as though an eye of fire was 
looking into my very soul. It grew 
into aghastly brightness, and I thought 
its flame could almost scorch me. It 
came nearer and nearer. The dark 
figures of the drivers passed and re- 
passed behind it. I screamed and 
yelled in my agony, and in the frenzy 
of the moment drew a pistol from my 
pocket, and fired—why, or in what di- 
rection, I know not. A shrill scream 
shot through the gloom. Was it a 
death-cry ? I could not tell, for I had 
fainted. 

« The remainder is easily told. The 
train had, on discovering my being 
left behind, sent back an engine to 
fetch me; but from a mistake of the 
driver, who was given to suppose that I 
had not entered the tunnel, he had 
kept the engine at half speed, and 
without the happy accident of the 
pistol and the flash of the powder, I 
should inevitably have been run down; 
for, even as it was, the collision drove 
my carriage about fifty yards back- 
wards, an incident of which, happily, 
I neither was conscious of at the time, 
nor suffered from afterwards. 

“That comes of travelling on a 
foreign railroad!’ muttered a ruddy- 
faced old gentleman in drab shorts. 
**Those fellows have no more notion 
of how to manage an engine 

«* Than the pope has of the Polka,” 
chimed in a very Irish accent from the 
corner of the carriage. 

“ Very true, sir,” rejoined the 
former. “‘ English is the only language 
to speak to the boiler. The moment 
they try it on with French or German, 
something goes wrong. You saw how 
they roasted the people at Versailles, 
and. a 

“ Ah! The devil a bit they know 
about it at all,” interposed the Eme- 
ralder. “ The water is never more 
than lukewarm, and there’s more 
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smoke out of the chap’s pipe that 
stands in front, than out of the funnel. 
They’ve generally an engine at each 
end, and it takes twenty minutes at 
every station to decide which way 
they'll go—one wanting this way, and 
the other that.” 

“Ts it not better in Belgium ?” 
asked I. 

“* Belgium, is it ?—bad luck to it for 
Belgium: Iought to know something 
of how they manage. There isn’t a 
word of truth among them. Were 
you ever at Antwerp ae 

“Yes: I have passed through it 
several times.” 

** Well, how long does it take to 
go from Antwerp to Brussels ?” 

*¢ Something more than an hour, if 
I remember aright.” 

‘Something more !—on my con- 
science, I think it does. See now, it’s 
four days and a half travelling the same 
journey.” 

A burst of laughter irrepressible met 
this speech, for scarcely any one of 
the party had not had personal expe- 
rience of the short distance alluded to. 

“You may laugh as much as you 
please—you're welcome to your fun; 
but 1 went the road myself, and I'd 
like to see which of you would say I 
didn’t.” 

There was no mistaking the tone 
nor the intention of the speech; it 
was said without any elevation of voice 
or any bravado of manner, but with 
the quiet, easy, determination of a man 
who only asked reasonable grounds for 
an opportunity to blow some other 
gentleman’s brains out. Some dis- 
claimed all idea of a contradiction, 
others apologized for the mirth at the 
great disparity of the two statements— 
one alleging an hour for what another 
said four days were required ; while 
I, anxious to learn the Irishman’s 
explanation, timidly hinted a desire 
to hear more of his travelling expe- 
riences. 

He acceded to my wish with as much 
readiness as he would probably have 
done had I made overtures of battle, 
and narrated the following short inci- 
dent, which for memory's sake I have 
called 


‘MR. BLAKE IN BELGIUM.” 


‘¢ | was persuaded,” quoth Mr. Blake, 
“I was persuaded by my wife that 
we ought to go and live abroad for eco- 
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nomy—that there would be no end to 
the saving we’d make by leaving our 
house in Galway, and taking up our 
residence in France or Belgium. 
First, we'd let the place for at least 
six hundred a year—the garden and 
orchard we set down for one hundred; 
then we'd send away all the lazy ‘ old 
hangers on,’ as my wife called them, 
such as the gate-keepers, and gardeners, 
and stable boys. These, her sister 
told her, were ‘eating us up’ entirely, 
and her sister was a clever one too— 
a widow woman that had lived in every 
part of the globe, and knew all the 
scandal of every capital in Europe, on 
less than four hundred a year. She 
told my wife that Ireland was the 
lowest place at all; nobody would 
think of bringing up their family there ; 
no education, no manners, and worst 
of all, no men that could afford to 
marry. This was a home stroke, for 
we had five grown-up girls. 

«©* My dear,’ said she, ‘ you'll live 
like the Duchess of Sutherland abroad 
for eight hundred a year; you'll have 
a beautiful house, see company, keep 
your carriage and saddle horses, and 
drink Champagne every day of the 
week, like small beer ; then, velvets and 
lace are to be had for a song; the 
housemaids wear nothing but silk ;’ in 
fact, from my wife down to little Joe, 
that heard sugar candy was only a 
penny an ounce, we were all persuaded 
there was nothing like going abroad 
for economy. 

“Mrs. Fitzmaurice—that was my 
sister-in-law’s name—explained to us 
how there was nothing so expensive as 
Ireland. 

“<©°Tis not, my dear,’ said she, 
‘that things are not cheap; but that’s 
the reason it’s ruinous to live here. 
There’s old Molly the cook uses more 
meat in a day than would feed a 
foreign family for a month. If you 
want a beefsteak, you must kill a 
heifer. Now abroad you just get the 
joint you want, to the very size you 
wish—no bone, if you don’t ask for it. 
And look at the waste. In the stables 
you keep eight horses, and you never 
have a pair for the carriage. The 
boys are mounted; but you and the 
girls have nothing to drive out with: 
besides, what can you do with that 
overgrown garden? It costs you £50 
a year, and you get nothing out of it 
but crab-apples and cabbages. No, 
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no: the Continent is the place; and 
as for society, instead of old Darcy, 
of Ballinamuck, or Father Luke, for 
company, you'll have Prince this, and 
Count that, foreign ministers and 
plenipotentiaries, arch-dukes, and at- 
tuchés without end. There will be 
more stars round your dinner-table, 
than ever you saw in the sky of a 
frosty night. And the girls. I 
wouldn't wonder if the girls, by giv- 
ing a sly hint that they had a little 
money, mightn’t marry some of the 
young Coburgs.” 

‘«‘ These were flattering visions, while 
for me the trap was baited with port 
duty free, and strong Burgundy at 
one and sixpence a bottle. My son 
Tom was taught to expect cigars at 
twopence a dozen; and my second 
daughter, Mary, was told, that, with 
the least instruction, her Irish jig 
could be converted into a polka. In 
fact, it was clear we had only to go 
abroad to save two-thirds of our in- 
come, and become the most accom- 
plished people into the bargain. 

“ From the hour this notion was 
mooted amongst us, Ireland became 
detestable. The very pleasures and 
pastimes we once liked, grew distaste- 
ful; even the society of our friends 
came associated with ideas of vul- 
garity that deprived it of all enjoy- 
ment. 

«¢ That miserable satin-turque,’ 
exclaimed my wife, ‘it is a mere rag, 
and it cost me five and nine pence a 
yard. Mrs. Fitz. says that a shop- 
girl wouldn’t wear it in Paris.’ 

“¢Infernal climate!’ cries Tom; 
‘nothing but rain above and mud 
beneath.’ 

“¢ And dear papa,’ cries Sophy, 
‘old Flannigan has no more notion of 
French than I have of fortification. 
He calls the man that sells sausages 
the ** Marchand de combustibles.”’ 

“If these were not reasons for 
going abroad, I know nothing of Ire- 
land; and so, we advertised *‘ Castle 
Blake’ to be let, and the farming 
stock to be sold. ‘The latter wasn’t 
difficult. My neighbours bought up 
every thing at short bills, to be re- 
newed whenever they became due. 
As for the house, it wasn’t so easy to 
find a tenant. Sol put in the herd to 
take care of it, and gave him the 
garden for his pains. 1 turned in my 
cattle over the lawn, which, after eat- 
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ing the grass, took to nibbling the 
young trees and barking the older 
ones. This was not a very successful 
commencement of economy ; but Mrs. 
Fitz. always said— 

**¢ What matter, you'll save more 
than double the amount the first year 
you are abroad.’ 

“To carry out their economical 
views, it was determined that Brus- 
sels, and not Paris, should be our re- 
sidence for the first year ; and thither 
my wife, and two sons, and five 
daughters, repaired, under the special 
guidance of Mrs. Fitz., who undertook 
the whole management of our affairs, 
domestic and social. I was left be- 
hind to arrange certain money mat- 
ters, and about the payment of interest 
on some mortgages, which I consoled 
myself by thinking that a few years of 
foreign economy would enable me to 
pay off in full. 

‘It was nearly six mouths after their 
departure from Ireland that I pre- 
pared to follow, not in such good 
spirits, I confess, as I once hoped 
would be my companions on the 
journey. The cheapness of conti- 
nental life requires, it would appear, 
considerable outlay at the first, pro- 
bably on the principle that a pastry 
cook's apprentice is always surfeited 
with tarts during the first week ; so 
that he never gets any taste for sweet- 
meats afterwards. This might ac- 
count for my wife having drawn about 
twelve hundred pounds in that short 
time, and always accompanying every 
fresh demand for money with an elo- 
quent panegyric on her own economy. 
To believe her, never was there a 
household so admirably managed. The 
housemaid could dress hair; the 
butler could drive the carriage; the 
writing-master taught music; the 
dancing-master gave my eldest daugh- 
ter a lesson in French without any 
extra charge. Every thing that was 
expensive, was the cheapest in the 
end. Genoa velvet lasted for ever ; 
real Brussels lace never wore out; it 
was only ‘ the mock things’ that were 
costly. It was frightful to think how 
many families were brought to ruin by 
cheap articles! 

«**T suppose it’s all right,’ said I to 
myself; ‘ and so far as I amconcerned, 
I'll not beggar my family by taking to 
cheap wines. If they have any Bur- 
gundy that goes so high as one and 
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eightpence, I will drink two bottle 
every day.’ 

« Well, sir, at last came the time 
that I was to set out to join them’; 
and I sailed from London in the 
Princess Victoria, with my passport 
in one pecket, and a written code of 
directions in the other, for of French 
I knew not one syllable. It was not 
that my knowledge was imperfect or 
doubtful; but 1 was as ignorant of 
the language as though it was a dead 
one. 

‘The place should be cheap, 
thought I, for certainly it has no 
charms of scenery to recommend it, 
as we slowly wended our way up the 
sluggish Scheldt, and looked with 
some astonishment at the land the 
Dutchmen thought worth fighting for. 
Arrived at Antwerp, I went through 
the ordeal of having my trunks ran- 
sucked, and my passport examined by 
some warlike-looking characters, with 
swords on. They said many things 
to me; but I made no reply, seeing 
that we were little likely to benefit by 
each other’s conversation ; and at last, 
when all my formalities were accom- 
plished, I followed a concourse of 
people who, I rightly supposed, were 
on their way to the railroad. 

“It is a plaguy kind of thing 
enough, even for a taciturn man, not 
to speak the language of those about 
him ; however, I made myself tole- 
rably well understood at this station, 
by pulling out a handful of silver coin, 
and repeating the word Brussells, with 
every variety of accent I could think 
of. They guessed my intentions, and 
in acknowledgment of my inability to 
speak one word of French, pulled and 
and shoved me along till I reached one 
of the carriages. At last a horn blew, 
another replied to it, a confused up- 
roar of shouting succeeded, like what 
occurs on board a merchant ship when 
getting under weigh, and off jogged 
the train, at a very honest eight miles 
an hour; but with such a bumping, 
shaking, shivering, and ricketty motion, 
it was more like travelling over a 
Yankee corduroy road than any thing 
else. 1 don’t know what class of 
carriage I was in, but the passengers 
were all white-faced, smoky looking 
fellows, with very soiled shirts and 
dirty hands ; with them, of course, I 
had no manner of intercourse. I was 
just thinking whether I shouldn't take 
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a nap, when the train came to a dead 
stop, and immediately after, the whole 
platform was covered with queer look- 
ing fellows in shovelled hats, and long 
ee like women. These gentry 

ept bowing aud saluting each other 
in a very droll fashion, and absorbed 
my attention, when my arm was pulled 
by one of the guards of the line, while 
he said something to me in French ; 
what he wanted, the devil himself may 
know, but the more I protested that | 
couldn’t speak, the louder he replied, 
and the more frantically he gesticu- 
lated, pointing while he did so to a 
train about to start hard by. 

«*« Oh! that’s it,’ said I to myself, 
‘we change coaches here ;’ and so I 
immediately got out, and made the 
best of my way over to the other 
train. I had scarcely time to spare, 
for away it went at about the same 
lively pace as the last one. After 
travelling about an hour and a half 
more, I began to look out for Brus- 
sels, and looking at my code of in- 
structions, I suspected I could not be 
far off; nor was I much mistaken as 
to our being nigh a station, for the 
speed was diminished to a slow trot, 
and then a walk, after a mile of which 
we crept up to the outside of a large 
town. There was no use in losing 
time in asking questions, so 1 seized 
my carpet bag, and jumped out, and, 
resisting all the offers of the idle 
vagabonds to carry my luggage, I 
forced my way through the crowd, 
and set out in search of my family. 
I soon got into an intricate web of 
narrow streets, with shops full of 
wooden shoes, pipes, and blankets of 
all the colours of the rainbow ; and 
after walking for about three quarters 
of an hour, begun to doubt whether I 
was not traversing the same identical 
streets—or was it that they were only 
brothers? ‘ Where’s the Boulevard?’ 
thought I, ‘this beautiful place they 
have been telling me of, with houses 
on one side, and trees on the other ; I 
can see nothing like it;’ and so 
I sat down on my carpet bag, and 
began to ruminate on my situation. 

“¢ Well, this will never do,’ said I, 
at last; ‘I must try and ask for the 
Boulevard de Regent.’ I suppose it was 
my bad accent amused them, for every 
fellow I stopped, put ona broad grin ; 
some pointed this way, and some 
pointed that, but they all thought it 


a high joke. I spent an hour in this 
fashion, and then gave up the pursuit. 
My next thought was the hotel where 
my family had stopped on their arrival, 
which I found, on examining my notes, 
was called‘ The Hotel de Suéde.’ Herel 
was more lucky—every one knew that ; 
and, after traversing acouple of streets, 
I found myself at the door of a great 
roomy inn, with a door like a coach- 
house gate. ‘ There is no doubt about 
this,’ said 1; for the words ‘ Hotel de 
Suéde’ were written up in big letters. 
I made signs for something to eat, for 
I was starving; but before my pan- 
tomime was well begun, the whole 
household set off in search of a waiter 
who could speak English. 

“* Ha! ha!’ said a fellow with an 
impudent leer, ‘ros bif, eh ?’ 

“I did not know whether it was 
meant for me, or the bill of fare; but 
I said ‘ Yes, and potatoes ;’ but before 
I let him go in search of the dinner, 
I thought I would ask him a few 
words about my family, who had stop- 
ped at the hotel for three weeks. 

“©¢Do you know Mrs. Blake,’ said 
I, ‘of Castle Blake ? 

«** Yees, yees, I know her very 
vell.’ 

**¢ She was here about six months 
ago.’ 

«*¢ Yees, yees; she vas here sex 
months.’ 

“¢No; not for six months—three 
weeks.’ 

«°¢ Yees; all de same.’ 

‘«¢ Did you see her lately ?’ 

**¢ Yees, dis mornin’,’ 

“«« This morning! was she here this 
morning ?” 

** Yees ; she come here vith a cap- 
tain of Cuirassiers—ah! droll fellow 
dat!’ 

‘*« That’s a lie anyhow,’ said I, ‘my 
young gentleman ;’ and with that I 
planted my fist between his eyes, and 
laid him flat on the floor. Upon my 
conscience you would have thought it 
was murder I had done; never was there 
svch yelling, and screaming, and call- 
ing for the police, and heaven knows 
what besides; and sure enough, they 
marched me off between a file of 
soldiers to a place like a guard-room, 
where, whatever the fellow swore 
against me, it cost mea five pound 
note before I got free. 

“* Keep a civil tongue in your head, 
young man, about Mrs. Blake, any- 
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way ; for by the “hill of Maam,” if I 
hear a word about the Cuirassier, I'll 
notl eave a whole bone in your skin.’ 

“ Well, sir, I got a roast chicken, 
and a dish of water-cress, and I got 
into a bed about four feet six long, 
and what between the fleas and the 
nightmare, I hadn't a pleasant time 
of it till morning. 

«« After breakfast I opened my map 
of Brussels, and sending for the land- 
lord, bid him point with his finger to 
the place I was in. He soon under- 
stood my meaning ; but, taking me by 
the arm, he led me to the wall, on 
which was a large map of Belgium, 
and then, my jewel! what do you 
think I diseovered? It was not in 
Brussels I was at all, but in Louvain! 
seventeen miles on the other side of 
it! Well, there was nothing for it 
now but to go back, so I paid my bill, 
and set off down to the station. In 
half an hour the train came up, and 
when they asked me wherel was going, 
I repeated the word Brussels several 
times over. This did not seem to 
satisfy them; and they said some- 
thing about my being an English- 
man. 

« «Yes, yes,’ said I, ¢ Angleterre, 
Angleterre.’ 

«« Ah, Angleterre!’ said one, who 
looked shrewder than the rest, and as 
if at once comprehending my inten- 
tions, he assisted me into a carriage, 
and politely taking off his hat, made 
me a salute at parting, adding some- 
thing about a‘ voyage.” ‘Well he'll be 
a cunning fellow that sees me leave 
this train till it comes to its destina- 
tion,’ said I; ‘I'll not be shoved out 
by any confounded guard, as I was 
yesterday.’ My resolution was not 
taken in vain, for just at the very 
place 1 got out, on the day before, a 
fellow came, and began making signs 
for me to change to another train. 

**«T'll tell you what,’ says I, laying 
hold of my cotton umbrella at the 
same moment, ‘I'll make a Belgian of 
you, if you will not let me alone. Out 
of this place I'll not budge for King 
Leopold himself. 

« And though he looked very savage 
for a few minutes, the way I handled 
my weapon satisfied him that I was 
not joking, and he gave it up for a bad 
job, and left me at peace. The other 
passengers said something, I suppose, 
in explanation. 
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«© Yes,’ said I, ‘I'm an Englsh- 
man, or an Irishman—it’s all one— 
Angleterre.’ 

«“« Ah, Angleterre!’ said three or 
four in a breath, and the words 
seemed to act like acharm upon them, 
fur whatever I did seemed all fair and 
and reasonable now. I kept a sharp 
look-out for Brussels, but hour after 
hour slipped past, and though we passed 
several large towns, there was no sign 
of it. After six hours’ travelling, 
an old gentleman pulled out his watch, 
and made signs to me that we should 
be iu, in less than ten minutes more ; 
and so we were, and a droll-looking 
place it was—a town built in a hole, 
with clay ditches all round it, to keep 
out the sea. 

«¢ ¢ My wife never said a word about 
this,’ said I: ‘ she used to say “ Castle 
Blake” was damp, but this place beats 
it hollow. Where's the Boulevards ?’ 
said I. 

And a fellow pointed to a sod bank, 
where a sentry was on guard. 

« «Tf it’s a joke you're making of 
me,’ said I, ‘ you mistake your man ;’ 
and I aimed a blow at him with my 
umbrella that sent him running down 
the street as fast as his wooden slip- 
pers would let him. 

«Tt ought to be cheap here, any- 
how,’ said I. Faith, I think a body 
ought to be paid for living in it; but 
how will I find out the family? 

“ ] was two hours walking through 
this cursed hole, always coming back 
to a big square, with a fish market, no 
matter which way I turned; for devil 
a one could tell me a word about Mrs. 
Blake or Mrs. Fitz, either. 

‘‘ ¢ Ts there an hotel?’ saidI,andthe 
moment I said the word, a dozen fel- 
lows were dragging me here and 
there, till I had to leave two or three 
of them sprawling with my umbrella, 
and give myself up to the guidance of 
one of the number. Well, the end of 
it was—if I passed the last night at 
Louvain, the present I was destined 
to spend at Ostend ! 

“I left this mud town by the 
early train, next morning; and hav- 
ing altered my tactics, determined now 
to be guided by any one who would 
take the trouble to direct me—neither 
resisting nor opposing. To be brief, 
for my story has grown too lengthy, 
1 changed carriages four times, at each 
place there being a row among the 
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bystanders which party should decide 
my destination ; the excitement once 
running so high, that I lost one skirt 
of my coat, and had my cravat pulled 
off; and the end of this was, that I 
arrived, at four in the afternoon, at 
Liége, sixty odd miles beyond Brus- 
sels! for, somehow, these intelligent 
people have contrived to make their 
rail-roads all converge to one small town 
called * Malines;’ so that you may—as 
was my case—pass within twelve miles 
of Brussels every day, and yet never 
set eyes on it. 

“| was now so fatigued by travelling, 
so wearied by anxiety and fever, that 
I kept my bed the whole of the fol- 
lowing day, dreaming, whenever I did 
sleep, of everlasting rail-roads, and 
starting out of my slumbers to wonder 
if I should ever see my family again. 
I set out once more, and for the last 
time—my mind being made up, that 
if I failed now, I'd take up my abode 
wherever chance might drop me, and 
write to my wife to come and look for 
me. Thebright thought flashed on me, 
as I watched the man in the baggage- 
office, labelling the baggage, and, seiz- 
ing one of the gummed labels, marked 
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‘ Bruxelles,’ I took off my coat, and 
stuck it between the shoulders. This 
done, I resumed my garment, and took 
my place.” 

‘‘ Theplan succeeded, the only incon- 
venience I sustained being the neces- 
sity | was under of showing my way- 
bill, whenever they questioned me, 
and making a pirouette to the com- 
pany, a performance that kept the 
passengers in broad grins forthe whole 
day’s Journey. So you see, gentle- 
men, they may talk as they please about 
the line from Antwerp to Brussels, and 
the time being only one hour fifteen 
minutes ; but take my word for it, that 
even—if you don’t take a day’s rest— 
it’s a good three days and a half, and 
costs eighty five francs, and some cop- 
pers besides.” 

“The economy of the Continent, 
then, did not fulfill your expecta- 
tions ?” 

** Economy is it?” echoed Mr. Blake, 
with agroan; ‘ for the matter of that, 
my dear, it was like my own journey 
—a mighty round-about way of gain- 
ing your object,” and—here he sighed 
heavily—* nothing to boast of, when 
you got it.” 


MORE MARES’ NESTS. 


I.—MESMERISM IN SIBERIA. 
Tue following account of a kind of 
divination practised among the pagan 
or semi-pagan tribes of Siberia, is 
given by Matjuschkin, an officer in the 
Russian service, who went with Wran- 
gel on the Polar expedition, in 1820:— 
We travelled the whole day along 
the bank of the Tabalog, without 
meeting with a trace of human habi- 
tation. Towards evening an ice-cold, 
sleety rain came on, with a violent 
wind, which, in a short time so 
thoroughly wetted me, that I longed to 
light upon some Jurta (so the hovels of 
the natives are called) where I could 
find shelter, and fire to dry my drip- 
ping clothes. I asked the guide if 
there was no house in the neighbour- 
hood. No,” said he; “no Jurta far 


or near, except the great devil’s Jurta 
in the Murder Wood.” On my begging 
for more particular information as to 
the localities bearing names so omi- 
nous, he related to me the following :— 

At the time of the conquest of 
Siberia, a battle was fought in these 
parts between the united tribes of the 
Tungusians and Jakuts and the Rus- 
sians. The former retreated into a 
wood consecrated to their gods; the 
Schamans (their priests) came to their 
help with enchantments, and they van- 
quished the Russians and cut them to 
pieces. Since this time the wood was 
known by the name of the Murder 
Wood; the ghosts of the slaughtered 
Russians were believed to haunt it, and 
it was held very dangerous to venture 
within its precincts by night, and still 
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more to approach the Jurta which lay 
buried in its central depth. 

“Come,” said I, on hearing this 
narrative, “as the spirits that infest 
the wood are Russians, they will cer- 
tainly do no harm to me, who am here 
on the service of the emperor, nor to 
you, who are under my protection ; we 
may therefore strike in without fear, 
and make the great Jurta our quarters 
for the night.” With these words, I 
turned into the wood, which skirted 
our road on the right. 

The two Jakuts prayed and begged 
me, with quaking limbs and voices 
broken with terror, not to fling myself 
(they meant not to fling them) so 
wantonly into the jaws of the devil; 
but I bid them hold their tongues, and 
pushed on farther into the wood. 

It was not long until we came upon 
a kind of beaten path, and I saw to my 
no small satisfaction at some distance 
a column of smoke rising into the black 
night, ruddied by the glow of the fire 
that produced it. “There are men!” ex- 
claimed I with joy, for I had calcu- 
lated at most on the comfortless shelter 
of a deserted hut. My Cossack did 
not seem to share in my exultation. 
“It is the devil’s smithy!” was his 
muttered exclamation. 

Impatient to reach the fire, which, 
for a poor devil wet and stiff with cold 
as I was, had an attraction irresistible, 
I made on as fast as the darkness and 
the tangled branches would let me. 
At length I stand before a large Jurta; 
the thick smoke that passes out at 
every aperture, above and at the sides, 
together with a confused noise of 
voices from within, advertises me that 
it is not without tenants. I dismount, 
tie my horse to a tree, and am hasten- 
ing to the door, of the hut,(my Jakuts, 
their fears proving too strong for their 
zeal in my service, had dropped be- 
hind, and were I knew not where), 
when ona sudden the reindeer-skin, 
with which the entrance is hung, is 
thrust aside, and a savage crowd of 
Tungusians, fright, wonder, and rage 
expressed in their features and ges- 
tures, rush out. The figures really 
did not look unlike devils. 

Any show of irresolution or alarm 
at this moment would have been dan- 
gerous, perhaps fatal, to me. Greet- 
ing tkem, therefore, in their own lan- 
guage, and unceremoniously thrusting 
aside those who were immediately in 


my way, I stepped into the Jurta. The 
wild people seemed for a moment un- 
decided whether to knock me on the 
head or not, when a gray-headed savage 
stepping forward out of the midst of 
them, recognized me for an old acquain- 
tance, and declared himself bail for my 
peaceable intentions. In confirmation 
of his testimony in my favour, I ac- 
quainted them that I had in my saddle- 
bags some prime Circassian tobacco, 
as well as a couple of bottles of brandy, 
destined expressly (heaven forgive me 
the lie!) for a present to the good 
company whom I had beforehand cal- 
culated on meeting at the Jurta. 
Nothing could exceed the good humour 
which this information produced ; and 
now I learned what was the object of 
their coming together—namely, to 
witness the enchantments of a Schaman, 
or priest of their demons, whom they 
had among them, and to avail them- 
selves of his oracular knowledge in 
their respective concerns. 

I could now take a leisurely survey 
of the scene before me. In the middle 
of the Jurta burned a bright fire, 
round which was formed a circle of 
skins, being those of the black wild 
sheep of the country. Upon these a 
Schaman walked in measured, rhythmic 
steps, round and round the fire, mut- 
tering his enchantments in an under 
tone. His hair, long, black, matted, 
covered almost the whole of his face, 
which was bloated and of a livid red ; 
his eyebrows were bristly, and his eyes 
glittered with an unearthly light from 


between their bleared lids. He wore. 


a sort of long tunic or cassock of skins, 
hung from top to bottom with straps, 
amulets, chains, bells, bits of iron and 
copper, &c. ; in the right hand he held 
a tambourine, in like manner garnished 
with bells; in the left an unstrung 
bow. I never saw an aspect more fright- 
fully savage, nor one more calculated 
to excite feelings of horror and disgust, 
The assembly sat silent, in the pro- 
foundest attention. By degrees the 
fire in the middle of the Jurta went 
out, not wholly, but so that the red 
embers still threw a doubtful light on 
the objects nearest to the hearth, while 
those farther off were half lost ina 
mysterious clear-obscure ; the Schaman 
threw himself on the ground, and after 
he had Jain about five minutes without 
motion, he broke out into a sort of 
doleful wailing, a hollow or suppressed 
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cry, which sounded less like a single 
human voice than like the confused 
roar of a distant multitude, swelling 
and coming nearer on the wind. Some 
one present now fanned the fire again 
into ablaze, and as the flame leaped 
up, the Schaman sprung from the 
ground, set his bow upright on one 
end, and holding it with his hand, and 
leaning his forehead on the other end, 
he began, first slowly, then by degrees 
with more and more speed, to run 
round and round the bow in a circle. 

When this whirling had lasted so 
long that my own brains whirled with 
the mere looking on, suddenly he stood 
still, without a sign of giddiness, and 
began to make strange and complicated 
motions with his hands, as if tracing 
various figures in the air; then ina 
kind of inspiration or rapture he 
snatched up his drum, beat it, as I 
thought I could perceive, after a cer- 
tain melody, while he leaped about as 
in a frantic dance, now faster, now 
slower, and contorted his body with 
inconceivable rapidity in the strangest 
manner ; in particular, his head was an 
object of amazement to me, turning 
itself incessantly and with such velocity 
that it seemed like a ball whirled 
round at the end of a string. 

During all these operations the 
Schaman had smoked some pipes of 
the most pungent Circassian tobacco 
with a certain avidity, and between 
one pipe and another swallowed brandy, 
both being handed to him from time 
to time on signals which he gave. 
This and the spinning round must at 
length have made him giddy, for he now 
fell suddenly to the ground, and lay as 
if without life. Two of those present 
hereupon sprang towards him, and 
began to whet a pair of great knives 
against each other close to his head: 
this seemed to bring him again to him 
self; he began anew to utter the 
strange wailing cry, and to move his 
limbs slowly and convulsively. The 
two knife-bearers now raised him from 
the ground and planted him on his 
feet. His look was something horrid: 
the eyes stood motionless, strained, as 
if bursting out of his head; the whole 
face was swollen and flushed in a 
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frightful manner ; he seemed to be in 
a state of entire unconsciousness, and 
except a slight quivering of the whole 
body, there was visible about him for 
some minutes no sign of life. At 
length he seemed to awake out of his 
stupor: with the right hand laid upon 
his brow, he swung the magic drum 
with the left swiftly about his head, 
and then let it sink to the earth, a 
sign, as the by-standers declared to 
me, that he was ina state of plenary 
inspiration, and qualified to give ora- 
cular responses. 

I approached him: he stood there, 
stark as a corse, without motion, his 
face and his lips devoid of all expres- 
sion of life; and neither my questions 
nor his own answers, which were given 
without a moment’s delay or delibera- 
tion, produced the slightest ‘alteration 
in his features. 1 questioned him 
about the course and issue of our ex- 
pedition, of which certainly neither he 
nor any one else in the company had 
even the remotest conception, and he 
answered every one of my questions, 
somewhat in the oracle style it is true, 
but still with a kind of assurance and 
decision, from which one would have 
concluded that he was familiar as well 
with the object of my journey as with 
its “minor circumstances. Here are 
some of the questions I put to him, 
and his answers, as nearly as I can 
recollect, word for word. 

‘*¢ How long will our journey last ?” 

** About three years. ” 

‘‘ Shall we accomplish any thing ?” 

“More than is expected by those 
from whom you come.” 

«¢ Shall we all continue in health ?” 

“ All, thyself excepted; yet thou 
wilt have no sickness.”’« 

I asked him, among other things, 
how matters were going with one 
of our company (Lieutenant Anjou) 
of whom I had not heard for some 
time. 

He answered, “He is not three 
days’ journey from Balun, where he 
has encountered a terrible storm on 
the Lena, and has not without great 
difficulty escaped with his life.” 

This afterwards proved to be true. 

Many of his answers were so ob- 





_ * Matjuschkin afterwards got a cut in the thumb, which, in consequence of the 
frost, gave him a good deal of trouble; but his general health, as well as that of 


the rest of the party, continued unaffected. 
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scure (I might say poetical) that none 
of my dragomans were able to inter- 
pret them: they pronounced these 
utterances to be in the high speech, 
or, as it is here called, “ fable- 
speech.” 

All the curious in the assembly 
having in turn been satisfied, the 
Schaman again fell down, and re- 
mained about a quarter of an hour 
lying on the ground in the most 
violent contortions and inward con- 
vulsions; they told me the devils 
were now going out of him. At 
last all was over, the Schaman stood 
up, and upon his countenance lay 
the expression of bewilderment and 
surprise, with which a man awaking 
out of a profound sleep finds him- 
self in the midst of a numerous com- 
pany. He gazed on all present in 
turn: in particular, I seemed to fix 
his attention, and he had quite the 
appearance of becoming now for the 
first time aware of my presence. I 
addressed myself to him, and re- 
quested an explanation of some of 
his obscurer oracles: he regarded me 
with looks of astonishment, and shook 
his head in silence, as if he had never 
heard anything of the kind. 

I now produced the brandy and 
tobacco I had promised them ; and, 
their spirits rising and their con- 
fidence increasing under the genial 
influence of these pledges of friend- 
ship, I soon became the centre of 
as much attention, and was assailed 
with as many questions, as_ the 
Schaman had been a short time be- 
fore. The women and girls asked 
eagerly what was the meaning of 
the expression, “large blue eyes.” 
The whole company, and in _par- 
ticular the Schaman, who in his 
ecstacy had described the object of 
my affections as having large blue 
eyes, manifested the liveliest wonder 
at learning that there were human 
beings with such, they having no 
idea of other eyes than the little 
black ones, characteristic of the 
Tungusians. 

Some days after my adventure in 
the devil’s Jurta, I reached a little 
settlement of Jakuts. In one of 
their Jurtas I lighted on a Schaman, 
whom I immediately distinguished by 
his fixed, blood-shot eyes, and by 
his ochreous complexion. I re- 
quested him to give me a specimen 
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of his art; for a long time he re- 
sisted my wishes, under the pretext 
that he had not all his divining appa- 
ratus at hand; but at last the pro- 
mise of brandy and tobacco had its 
usual effect, and he prepared for the 
Operation. Seeing him about to 
begin, the eldest daughter of the 
family approached me, and begged 
anxiously that I would relinquish my 
purpose, and send the diviner away. 

« Why so?” demanded I. 

She made no answer, but her 
brother told me that there dwelt 
devils in his sister, which tormented 
her grievously as soon as the Schaman 
began his conjuration: it was only a 
pity, he added, that his sister was not 
a man, as in that case she would 
certainly have been a distinguished 
Schaman: as it was, he begged me 
to spare her the dreadful sufferings 
which these orgies occasioned her, 
when held in her neighbourhood. 
All this only augmented my curiosity, 
and I bid the Schaman proceed. In 
a few minutes the young lady be- 
came disturbed, turning now pale, 
now red. At length the sympto- 
matic blood-sweat, which, in the true 
Schaman always denotes the moment 
of crisis, appeared on her face, and 
she fell deprived of consciousness to 
the ground. I was alarmed, and bid 
the Schaman desist, but it was too 
late: he was no longer master of 
himself. The enchantment once 
begun, he was carried along as by 
an irresistible current; and, as I 
turned him out of the Jurta, he went 
on with his leaps and his contortions 
in the snow and frost, withuut seem- 
ing at all sensible of the change of 
place and temperature. In the mean 
time, the girl lay there as if petrified ; 
on a sudden, convulsions seized her, 
she shrieked, wrung her hands, leaped 
in the same manner as the Schaman, 
and sang unintelligible words. This 
lasted a little while, after which she 
sank down again, and fell into a deep 
and quiet sleep. When she awoke 
about an hour after, she was quite 
well, and knew nothing of what had 
taken place, except that the Schaman 
had begun to cite spirits. 

The father and the brother of the 
girl assured me that from her child- 
hood the Schamans have had an 
extraordinary influence upon her; 
when the conjuration goes on without 
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interruption to the end, she also 
comes into a state of perfect Scha- 
manism, and delivers oracular answers 
touching future, remote, or unknown 
things ; often speaking or singing in 
the Tungusian or Lamutian tongue ; 
of which she does not understand a 
single word. 

There are said to be female Scha- 
mans also, of whom, however, I have 
not seen any. A certain Agrafena 
Shikarshaja is still spoken of with a 
kind of reverential dread, as having 
exercised her sorceries in these re- 
gions more than fifty years ago; and 
to her influence is ascribed a kind 
of St. Vitus'’s dance, prevalent among 
the Jakutian women. 


IIl.——NOTE,. 


Matjuschkin’s account of Scha- 
manism and its effects in many points 
reminds us of the heathen oracles ; 
not, however, in their earlier and 
purer form, when the state of rap- 
ture, in which the prophetic responses 
were delivered, was attained by fast- 
ing and self-concentration of the soul 
in oblivion of outward things, until 
that instinctive apprehension of the 
future and the remote which lies 
hid in the depths of our spiritual 
being unfolded itself to a definite 
clairvoyance, but in a later time, 
when physical agents were re- 
sorted to, for the purpose of stupi- 
fying the outward sense, or the mind 
was thrown off its balance by rites 
involving a series of horrors, and a 
kind of frenzy produced, amid the 
darkness of which some gleams of 
the innate divinatory power of the 
soul shone luridly. 

The “ witch-drum,” or sacred 
tambourine of the Schaman, without 
which he never attempts to prophesy, 
is plainly of kin to the cymbals of 
the Corybantes, as well as to the 
oracular bells at Dodona, which rang 
fitfully through the hallowed wood, 
as the wind moved them. “ There is 
in souls,” says Cowper, “a sympathy 
with sounds ;” and so, certainly, there 
is; and, in particular, the class of 
sounds which the poet more imme- 
diately refers to, the music of bells, 
has a very marked influence on the 
mood of the soul. Nothing is more 
tranquillizing, sedative, than the sound 
of distant bells; nothing more pro- 
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foundly discomposing than their deep 
tone; when very near ; while, if shrill, 
they occasion to fine-strung nerves, a 
torture that drives to the verge of 
desperation. 


Ifl.——-CATOPTRICA MAGICA. 


A mode of divination, familiar to 
the Greeks, was the following. Cer- 
tain globes of glass were filled with 
water, and arranged in a prescribed 
order ; around them were set lighted 
torches. Then the diviner muttered 
a prayer in an under tone to a par- 
ticular demon, whom he entreated 
to give an answer to the question 
proposed. A young boy or a preg- 
nant woman was now employed to 
observe with the closest attention all 
appearances which should present 
themselves in the glasses, at the same 
time inwardly calling upon the demon 
for an answer. This process was 
continued until certain forms ap- 
peared in the glasses, either figures 
produced by diverse motions of the 
water, or images seen as if in a 
mirror ; which, being interpreted by 
the diviner, portended and foreshowed 
what the issue of the matter referred 
to by the question should be. 

It is evident that this mode of en- 
chantment was borrowed by the 
Greeks from the Egyptians, who 
practise to this day a kind of divi- 
nation substantially the same. There 
is a reason in nature for the employ- 
ing of a boy or of a pregnant woman 
as the indicator of the magical in- 
fluences. The undeveloped sexual 
life that lies as it were sleeping in 
the former predisposes him to the 
impressions of an invisible sphere of 
being ; and during the period of preg- 
nancy in the woman there is like- 
wise a direction of the activities of 
the soul inwards: an undeveloped life 
is here also present—a hidden world 
is near. 

In Bennweyer, a village of Wir- 
temberg, was lately a boy who pos- 
sessed a common vial, such as apothe- 
caries use, which, being filled with 
water, he could divine with it in 
the above mentioned manner of the 
Greeks. He was resorted to by 
people who desired tidings of their 
absent friends ; for, looking in his 
bottle, he saw these, and could tell 
what they were about. Pfeffel, the 
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blind Wirtemberg poet, relates that 
a poor boy, as he went through a 
wood in the country of Baden, lighted 
on a troop of gypsies. These sat in 
a circle, round about a kettle, wherein 
was meat seething for their supper. 
Among these vagrants was one that 
held in his hand, as it were, a small 
looking-glass, cut in many facets, and 
gazed steadfastly in the same ; which, 
stirring the curiosity of the boy, he 
came behind the vagrant, and looked 
over his shoulder into the glass. In 
this he saw, as it seemed to him, a 
moving picture, figures that came and 
went, as if they had been alive ; and, 
crying out with surprise and pleasure 
at the unexpected sight, he caught the 
attention of the gypsy. ‘Do you 
see anything in the glass, then 2?” 
asked the latter, turning round to 
him. The boy described what he saw. 
“ Well,” cried the gypsy, “I have 
often ere now looked in this glass, 
hoping to see something in it; but I 
have had no such good luck. See! 
you have the gift to make use of it, 
which I have not; therefore take it, 
itis yours. It will bring you money, 
for it belongs to our trade of fortune- 
telling.” 

The boy gladly accepted the gift, 
and went his way without looking be- 
hind him, thinking the rover might 
possibly repent of the readiness with 
which he had given away an instru- 
ment, of whose magical virtues he 
had had so unforeseen a proof. The 
glass proved as useful to its new pos- 
sessor as the giver had predicted, and 
brought him a good deal of money, 
till the police laid hands upon him as 
a vagabond, (for he went from village 
to village, and supported himself 
wholly by soothsaying,) took his magic 
mirror from him, put him in the 
house of correction, and made him 
learn some less equivocal way of get- 
ting a livelihood. What became of 
the mirror Pfeffel could not ascer- 
tain; but it is probable that, even if 
preserved, it retains nothing of its 
necromantic virtue; or, at least,would 
not manifest such in any chance hands 
into which it might have fallen; as 
properties of this kind in reality re- 
side not in the talisman through which 
they are exercised, but in the soul of 
him that uses it. 

Jacob Bohme, as his biographer in- 
forms us, was in his twenty-fifth year 


laid hold on by the divine light, and 
led in spirit into the innermost ground 
or centrum of secret nature. This 
befel him through the suddenly be- 
holding of a tin platter—so wrought 
the glance of the lovely jovial sheen 
as of the “star of Jove” itself, on 
his astral principle. The reader is 
not to be told here that Jupiter, in the 
language of the alchemists, symbo- 
lizes tin. ‘ As now,” proceeds the 
biographer of Bohme, “ being some- 
what in doubtfulness, in order to 
shake off his phantasy, (as he supposed 
it to be,) he went forth into the 
green fields, and yet nevertheless was 
sensible, the longer, the more, and the 
clearer, of the glimpse he had re- 
ceived, so that by means of the signa- 
tures, or figures, lineaments and co- 
lours of them, he could see as it were 
into the heart and inmost nature of 
all creatures; through which being 
greatly overjoyed, he praised God, ad- 
dicted himself to his household affairs 
and bringing up of his children, and 
lived in peace and friendship with all 
and sundry ; but of such light given 
unto him, and interior conversation 
with God and nature, made much 
mention to none.” 

These effects of the bright con- 
cave metallic surface upon the sen- 
sorial power of Jacob Bohme re- 
mind us of that very ancient Egyptian 
divination by a cup, which we find 
practised by the patriarch Joseph. 
Gazing steadfastly upon a dazzling 
object does not only drive back the 
outward sense upon itself, but, if 
continued long, brings a kind of 
torpor over the power of thought, and 
induces a state of reverie, in which 
the soul is abandoned to the sway of 
her instincts, and in which prophetic 
voices often come faintly up out of 
her mysterious depths. No man will 
long think connectedly, staring at the 
flame of his candle, or listening to the 
tolling of a bell; but wondrous fore- 
bodings will shape themselves in his 
soul in her listless mood. 


IV.—-PREMESMERITE MESMERISM. 


Pére Lebrun, in his * Critical His- 
tory of Superstitious Practices,” cites 
a letter of the celebrated Huygens to 
the Abbé Marsenne, dated, Novem- 
ber 26th, 1646, in which it is related 
that they had a prisoner at Antwerp, 
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who could see through all kinds of 
stuff and clothing, provided only 
the same were not red. Once came 
several charitable women to him in 
the prison, with a view to comfort 
him in his ill fortune; but in the 
midst of their Christian-like dis- 
course he began to laugh, and, being 
asked of the reason of this unman- 
nerliness, made answer without shame, 
“Because one of you hath no 
shift on.” 

Now, if this virtuous woman had 
by chance had on a red petticoat, 
she would not have been thus put out 
of countenance. 

Delrio, in his Disquisitiones Magice, 
printed at Mayence in 1606, says, 
“In Spain is a sort of men, who are 
called Zahuris. When I sojourned 
at Madrid, in 1575, a boy was to be 
seen there of this class. These men 
are said to perceive what is hid in 
the bosom of theearth; subterraneous 
waters, metals, buried treasures and 
dead bodies. The thing is generally 
known, and the possibility of it is 
believed not only by poets, but by 
philosophers.” 

Oken gives us, in the “ Journal of 
Curiosities,” the history of a lady of 
Lisbon, named Pedegache, who was 
possessed of a faculty similar to this 
of the Zahuris, and who made a great 
noise not only in Portugal, but in all 
Europe, in her time. According to 
the accounts of different travellers, 
this extraordinary woman had the 
gift of seeing far down into the bowels 
of the earth, as also into the human 
body. Pére Lebrun, in his work 
above cited, describes her as having 
* true lynx-eyes ;” as a proof of which 
he mentions that when the King of 
Portugal was in need of water for a 
new building, and such had in vain 
been dug for, she discovered several 
springs by mere looking; this took 
place in the presence of the king, 
who rewarded her with a pension, 
and the decoration of the order of Christ 
for whomsoever she should marry. 
* It is a pity,” observes Pére Lebrun, 
“that she does not understand medi- 
cine; for, what is still more sur- 
prising, (than the power of seeing 
into the earth,) she also sees into the 
human body. These gifts, however, 
she can exercise only when fasting. 
She sees how the blood moves, how 
digestion goes on, how the nutritious 


juices are formed. She discerns all 
the several parts of the body and 
their various operations ; she descries 
diseases which evade the observation 
and experience of the skilfullest phy- 
sicians, whom, inco mparison with her, 
it is no injustice to hold for blind ; 
and, accordingly, people are more 
disposed to consult her than them.” 

The Mercure de France of 1728 
contains a notice of this lady, of whom 
it says, “ She perceives what is hid in 
the earth, distinguishing stones, sand, 
springs, to the depth of thirty or forty 
fathoms. Into the human body she 
cannot see, except when it is unclothed ; 
but, the body being naked, she discerns 
the heart, the stomach, and other 
viscera, is aware of abcesses, if such 
there be, and detects the seeds of 
disease lurking in the juices. She can 
tell, in the seventh month of preg- 
nancy, if the child coming into the 
world be male or female.” 

This faculty, as we learn from 
another source, first discovered itself 
in her when a child of three years, 
and in a curious manner—namely, by 
her suddenly announcing one day, with 
great naiveté, that the maid, who was 
then laying the table-cloth, “had a 
little child in her body.” No suspi- 
cion was harboured at the time that 
the maid was in the state thus indi- 
cated; the result, however, confirmed 
the child’s declaration. This be- 
coming known, the ladies of Lisbon 
made trial of the wonderful gift of the 
little girl, by bringing their lap-dogs to 
her when ina hopeful way; and the 
child would tell them not only the 
number of the coming offspring, but in- 
dicate likewise the colours of the same, 
the result always verifying her prog- 
nostications. As she grew older, by her 
power of seeing through opaque 
bodies she detected thefts in the most 
hidden nooks and recesses of houses; 
and saw concealed springs, and veins 
of metal in the earth. It is much to 
be regretted, as Oken remarks, that 
the Academy of Paris, which had heard 
of this extraordinary gift, had not an 
opportunity of putting into execution 
its intention of investigating the same, 
because the husband of Donna Pede- 
gache, though a Frenchman, was of 
too jealous a temper to permit his 
wife, a woman of uncommon beauty, 
to undertake the journey. It could, 
in consequence, not be ascertained 
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whether the astonishing faculty pos- 
sessed by her had its ground in the 
structure of her eyes, or in any other 
speciality of her bodily constitution. 
Donna Pedegache once made a journey 
in company with some friends, through 
a part of Portugal, when, happening 
to look out of the carriage in a place 
where the road crossed a low range of 
hills, she caused a halt to be made, 
and declared that here, some thirty 
feet deep, an antique basin of consi- 
derable size, adorned with the rarest 
carving, was buried. Notice of this 
was given to the court, and the monu- 
ment of antiquity being dug for, was 
really found. 

Ina French work of 1738, which 
Oken quotes, is this passage — “ I 
made the personal acquaintance of 
Donna Pedegache, the fair lady who 
is so miraculously gifted. What I 
have to relate of her will scarcely be 
believed—namely, that in the human 
body she can see the obstructions 
which impede the functions of impor- 
tant organs, when the sufferers un- 
clothe themselves in her presence. At 
first the doctors in Lisbon would be- 
lieve nothing of the matter; but they 
were convinced of it when more than 
one post mortem examination had veri- 
fied her diagnosis to the minutest par- 
ticular, A man had the misfortune to 
fall from a height of twelve feet, and 
to break three of his ribs; he was 
healed, but a continued lively sensa- 
tion of pain remained; he consulted 
Donna Pedegache, who, on regarding 
the place in which he experienced this 
inconvenience, perceived a considerable 
lodgment ‘of extravasated blood. In 
consequence of this discovery the man 
was healed.” 

This example, Oken observes, of 
« self-developed Mesmerism,” will now 
appear incredible to no physiologist 
who has taken part in the progress of 
science in our times, for it involves 
only such facts as those of which recent 
times have afforded a multitude of 
examples. Its importance consists 
chiefly in this, that it belongs to a time 
previous to Mesmer’s famous dis- 
covery, consequently is free from all 
possible suspicion. 

The rativnale of this lady’s gift, as 
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well as of that of the Zahuris, and the 
Antwerp prisoner, Oken finds in a 
heightening of the “central sense,” 
such as is seen in somnambulists. 
Persons in the magnetic sleep, he re- 
minds us, tell with the greatness exact- 
ness the hour upon a clock in a distant 
place. Now, it is the same thing 
whether the clock be separated from the 
clairvoyante by walls and air, or by 
earth ; and the distinguishing of things 
buried is no ways more wonderful than 
that of objects otherwise removed from 
the range of vision. The same is true 
of things in living bodies, of the intes- 
tines, the blood, the bones, worms, and 
the like. Earth, walls, air, flesh, are 
in this point of view similar media, 
through which the (central) sense 
acts, as the ‘sense of the eye through 
the air, or through glass (which is also 
an earthy substance), both which, so 
far from obstructing this sense, act 
rather as its conductors. Our eye is 
affected by coloured bodies at the dis- 
tance of miles, because its organization 
renders it sensible of the subtlest work- 
ings that take place in our system. 
Now, if another organ of the body, a 
finger for instance, were through a 
morbid refinement of structure placed 
in a similar condition of susceptibility 
to the subtlest influences, why, asks 
Oken, should not it also take cogni- 
zance of more remote bodies? It is 
established that there is no body in the 
world, were it but a particle of dust, 
that does not act upon all others—an 
alteration in which does not involve an 
alteration in all others. All the atoms 
of which the universe, materially con- 
sidered, is made up, gravitate towards 
each other. Each individual atom 
attracts, and is attracted by the whole 
remaining mass, and if a single atom 
be displaced, there is not one force in 
all creation the direction of which is 
not changed.* Now our eyes, our 
fingers, are to each other as different 
thermometers. One indicates the 
slightest change of temperature by 
great spaces; another by small; a 
third gives as yet no sign of being 
affected. A magnet on the table feels 
the iron under the table—yea, it feels 
the iron at the north pole, deep under 
the earth; the intervening substances 





* «Tt is a mathematical fact, that the casting of this pebble from my hand alters 


the centre of gravity of the universe.”— Sartor Resartus. 
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are for it as were they not, because the 
power that informs it has only in the 
iron its counterpart. 

Thus, we see with the eyes, and 
therewith hear not—taste with the 
tongue, and therewith see not, because 
out of the multiform variety of the 
physical, like allies itself to like. Thus 
in a crowd we see only those persons 
whom we seek; the rest are present 
without our consciousness. Whither 
the attention is directed, thither it 
goes, passing through what intervenes 
without being stayed thereby. As in 
our spirit, so it is in nature, which is 
also a spirit. The brain is sensible of 
pain in the toe; the sensation coming 
through the body, which the brain per- 
ceivesnot. Onenatural body is aware of, 
or is acted on by another and a remote 
one, without being sensible of those 
which lie between, and through which 
the action by which it is affected passes. 
Man is also a natural body—a magnet, 
whose iron is the object, whatever it 
may be, to which his attention is 
directed, or his organization adapted. 
To see into the earth, or into other 
people’s bodies—or more properly to 


feel into them, is therefore nothing 


miraculous or preternatural ; and they 
who manifest such a power are only to 
be considered as fine eloctrometers, 
photometers, thermometers, magneto- 
meters—in short, polarimeters. 

It is a pity that the material of the 
antique basin discovered by Donna 
Pedegache is not given. If it was 
metal, then the thing is common; but 
if it was of marble, then we must 
assume that the hill over which the 
travellers were passing was not of 
chalk, but of sand or clay. Persons 
susceptible of metallic irritation receive 
an electric shock, even in a carriage, 
when they pass from one kind of soil 
to another, after which, in a certain 
time, a counter-shock follows, by which 
is indicated the depth of the stratum. 

It should not be passed over that 
Donna Pedegache was one of twins. 
There are grounds to believe, Oken tells 
us, that in cases of twin pregnancy one 
child may magnetize the other; in 
which event one may come into the 
world in astate of clairvoyance, and 
very likely continue to somnambulate 
all his life. 


V.——-AMULETS, 


In the specific working of different 
Vout. XXV.—No. 149. 
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bodies on our organization is to be 
sought the ground of a belief, general 
in antiquity, in the magical properties 
of many precious stones. ‘The man- 
ner in which these stones act—their 
special relation to the nature of man— 
is in later times almost entirely for- 
gotten, although facts, and the belief 
of the most ancient nations attest a 
very particular sympathy of precious 
stones with the human body. Bud- 
dhist antiquity held the sapphire (which 
later writers take to be the lapis lazuli) 
in particular estimation, as a vehicle 
of magical powers. It was asserted to 
be the noblest stone which the earth 
in her sanative energy produced ; it 
was named the sacred stone, the gemma 
gemmarum. According to the sublime 
doctrine of the devout followers of 
Buddha, whoever wore a sapphire was 
lifted above envy and deceit, and en- 
dowed with’equanimity and tranquillity 
of soul in all dangers; through this 
stone opened themselves barred doors 
and dwellings. It propitiated the 
deity and procured the hearing of 
prayers ; it served to change strife into 
peace ; and for evoking the dead from 
the realm of shadows: there was no 
other gem had such efficacy. But he 
that would wear it must lead a pure 
and chaste life. (Marbod, liber lapi- 
dum. Goetting, 1779.) 


VI.—APROPOS DES BOTTES, 


The sin of the quack is not that he 
promulgates a lie, but that he brings a 
truth into evilrepute. There is some- 
thing in a pure lie too honest, too true 
for quackery; it cannot go to work 
with such; it must have a truth to 
furnish it to its bad trade. Nay, the 
nature of quackery is, that it uses a 
truth to help to make a lie ¢ell; it 
fledges its lie withatruth. Itis asin 
like the sin of those sorcerers of the 
dark ages, who could not compound 
their devilish spells without holy as well 
as accursed ingredients, and who mixed 
up portions of the consecrated host 
with the venom of toads and the fat of 
gibbeted murderers, or of unchristened 
babes, for a charm to effect purposes 
generally not more wicked than paltry, 
to bewitch a neighbour's kine, or to 
banish butter from his churn. 

The quack’s lie, however, is gene- 
rally in itself harmless. He does not 
lie for other men’s hurt, but for his 
2N 
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own benefit ; it is no object to him to 
do a mischief to any body, except so 
far as his own interest may impera- 
tively require it. If the good of the 
human race could be rendered com- 
patible with his, a sincerer philenthr 0- 
phist than he would not walk beneath 
the moon. But hereisthe rub. His 
interests and the interests of humanity 
are separate—nay, in some points con- 
flicting ; at least he thinks they are so, 
and this thought is what constitutes 
him a quack. And as a quack’s inte- 
rest, in its separateness or antagonism 
to the general behoof, cannot be served 
by virgin truth, all Ais truth is alloyed, 
qualified with just so much untruth 
as may make it “of no use except to 
the owner.” 

But, alas for the truth upon which 
the quack has left the print of his 
fingers! It is besmutched; its chaste 
whiteness is dimmed, breathed on ; 
men find out, sooner or later, the lie 
with which it was alloyed, and they 
cast away the precious metal with the 
base. They will indemnify themselves 
for having for a day believed the 
“thing that is not,” by disbelieving, 
perhaps for ages, the thing that is ; and 
thus an exploded quackery shall long 
continue to work mischief—yea, worse 
mischief than it wrought when cur- 
rent. 

So, too, a superstition is seldom got 
rid of, but at the cost of the religion 
which it deforms. 

Nothing else has brought magic out 
of all esteem and credit, than that it 
early fell into the hands of quacks. 
But I speak of the “ white” or natural 
magic, which consists in the conjura- 
tion of demons, but rests, according 
to Paracelsus, on the knowledge of the 
powers that are in nature, and on the 
wonder-working energy of imagination 


through faith. 


VII.—THE GROUND OF MAGIC, 


He (says Novalis) who could with 
the stroke of a chisel give not only 
form, but also colour, voice, &c., to 
his works—in other words, he who 
could enchant with the chisel, might 
dispense with the chisel: the chisel 
were superfluous. 

; The ground of this position is that 
the magic lies not in the wand, but in 
him that uses it. The wand is at best 
but a conductor to the inward spiritual 


Vests. [ May, 
force (of imagination and will) in which 
the magical virtue lies. 

Hence also the truth of the follow- 
ing :— 









The greater the magician, the more 
arbitrary his procedure, his spell, his 
apparatus. 

The physical Magus has the art to 
animate nature, and to use her arbi- 
trarily as his own body. 

If the last two sentences seem to the 
reader obscure, let him not lay the 
blaine on us, but divide it between 
himself and Novalis. 


VIIIL—MESMER’S FORERUNNER. 


It is remarkable that just about the 
time Mesmer was born, a child of four 
years old was attracting great atten- 
tion in Prussia, by cures wrought 
through stroking the diseased parts 
with his hand, or giving to those whose 
diseases were not to be reached by 
external treatment, water to drink, in 
which his hands had been dipped. This 
child, who was the seventh son of poor 
parents, (his father was a smith), ap- 
pears for the rest to have been a 
prodigy of infant piety. His parents 
took no money for his cures, which 
they appear to have supposed to be 
wrought by supernatural grace. His 
possession of such a power had been 
discovered through accident. His 
mother had given herself a severe 
wound in the hand with an axe; the 
wound healed, but in ashort time broke 
out again and bled violently ; the poor 
woman, perhaps in some caprice of 


motherly fondness, took the hand of 


her child and stroked her own wounded 
hand with it; the wound ceased to 
bleed, and a complete healing followed, 
with greater speed than, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, could have been 
expec ted. This healing became known, 
and in consequence people came in 
crowds, from far and near, to the 
child, to be relieved of various suffer- 
ings. 

Paralytic affections, pains, tumours, 
&c., were, it is said, really removed by 
the influence of this child. 

The Prussian government appointed 
a commission to investigate the mat- 
ter. The doctors ascribed the cures 
to imagination, the clergy to the power 
of Satan, the poor people of the neigh- 
bourhood to a miraculous gift of heaven. 
The popular preachers of that day 
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(Paley once said of somebody, “I 
know no harm of the man, except 
that he is a popular preacher”) preached 
from different pulpits in Berlin, that 
the child and his parents were tools of 
the devil, and the orthodox populace 
of that enlightened place were for 
burning all three. 

The poor smith and his wife, with 
their child, were carried up to Berlin 
and placed under restraint, partly with 
a view to their undergoing further 
examination, partly to screen them 
from the righteous indignation of the 
“zealously affected” mobility. The 
results of whatever examination took 
place were never made public; the 
documents connected with it were 
destroyed, and the child, though his 
parents were living, was placed in the 
orphan-house at Berlin, where he died 
(as he had before predicted) in his fifth 
year. 

Perhaps his mantle descended upon 
Mesmer. Wh» knows? Or may not 
Mesmer and he have been changed at 
nurse ? 

A point not to be overlooked in this 
case is, the use which was made, by this 
child, of water, for reaching inward 
complaints: he laved his hands in it and 
gave it to the patients to drink. “ Mag- 
getized water’’ is in high repute in the 
Mesmeric treatment of diseases, being 
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water which the magnetizer, by certain 
préscribed processes, has impregnated 
with his own nervous force; for in- 
stance, by breathing upon it, making 
aspergent motions over it with the 
fingers, ard the like. 

In the life of St. Hildegard it is 
related that the daughter of a woman 
of Bingen, named Hazecha, could for 
three days not speak. The mother 
ran at length to St. Hildegard for help: 
the latter gave her water which she 
herself (Hildegard) had consecrated ; 
the girl drank it and recovered her 
voice. The remainder of the water 
Hazecha gave toa sick youth, who, 
using it both inwardly and outwardly, 
recovered. A girl at Treves was cured 
of an amatory passion by eating bread 
blessed by Hildegard, and copiously 
moistened with her tears. 

Arnold of Waickernheim had, we 
are told, a bad sore throat, which 
Hildegard in like manner cured with 
consecrated water. 

If, for “ consecrated” we read “ mag- 
netized,”—since, if we admit the virtues 
ascribed by the Roman Catholic Church 
to water blessed by a priest, it will yet 
remain certain that a woman, however 
saintly, cannot consecrate—these phe- 
nomena will be in perfect accordance 
with the doctrine and usage of the 
Mesmerists. 












CARL LUDWIG FERNOW 
Wuen the mind is deeply moved and 
penetrated by any strong desire or 
aversion, this emotion is called a 
passion. Passion is a state of suffer- 
ing which checks the freedom of the 
mind, and compels an__ involun- 
tary tension and direction of its 
powers towards the exciting object 
or its conception. Further, every 
passion as a mere impulse of feeling 
is blind—either in the choice of its 
aim, or, if this has been determined 

the reason, in the choice of the 
means by which it may be attained. 
If the passion be united to the idea 
of the good, therefore impelled to 
action, it is called enthusiasm. But 
if enthusiasm, in the prosecution even 
of a good aim, goes to work blindly, 
it becomes fanaticism. 

There is a religious, a political, a 
patriotic fanaticism, when men heated 
by an irrational zeal for their own 
opinions, be they true or false, em- 
ploy every means, whether morally 
justifiable or unjustifiable, to propa- 
gate and defend them. Every man 
who maintains and seeks to carry out 
his own views, even if true and good, 
in an unreasonable manner, acts 
fanatically. There can be no moral 
fanaticism, but moral enthusiasm there 
may be. The latter presupposes 
a moral will in the subject, whose 
first law is to attain an object re- 
cognized as morally good, by no 
other than morally justifiable means— 
otherwise it would not be moral at 
all. 

Fanaticism ever acts in the moral 
and physical world as a malignant 
and destructive power. In_pur- 
suance of an end held to be good, 
the fanatic employs means which 
must finally destroy the end itself. 
For the so-called honour of God, as 
well as for the advantage of a sect 
or party, he perpetrates crimes and 
cruelties, which revolt the feelings of 
humanity, and often overwhelm a 
whole people or race with misery. 
Moral enthusiasin, on the contrary, 
works as a beneficent genius, hostile 
only to prejudice and crime, extends 
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ON THE INSPIRATION OF 





THE ARTIST. 


the dominion of reason and freedom 
upon earth, elevates the feelings of 
mankind, and inspires them for great 
aims. 

Every kind of enthusiasm, as an 
enlargement and elevation of the 
powers of the mind through ideas, is 
wsthetically sublime, but enthusiasm 
for moral ends only, for truth, freedom, 
and right, is at once both morally and 
wsthetically sublime. 

The highest degree of passion, com- 
bined with ideas and excited by them, 
is called inspiration. But of this 
degree, and of this kind of enthusiasm, 
genius, or the productive power of 
the soul, is alone capable. Genius, as 
a power already elevated by its very 
nature over the common standard, can 
alone raise itself, undisturbed in its 
freedom, and in accordance with rea- 
son, to the strength of the enthusiasm 
which gives birth to great deeds, 
to new discoveries in the kingdom 
of truth and knowledge, and beau- 
tiful works of art. A strong 
passion easily obstructs, in com- 
mon men, the free, rational exer- 
cise of the soul’s powers. They soar 
beyond their reach, are no longer 
master of themselves, and in such 
moments easily overstep the limits of 
the good and beautiful, because they 
possess no sufficient power of  self- 
reliance, to oppose to the strength of 
feeling. 

Genius, on the contrary, informed by 
taste, acts, even in the highest degree 
of enthusiasm, with circumspection 
and freedom. It is penetrated, ele. 
vated, inspired by its object—never 
mastered by it. In genius, the power 
of individuality is as strong as the 
power of fecling, and even in the 
highest and freest flights, it never 
transgresses the boundaries of the 
good and beautiful. In the enthu- 
siast, the flame of passion smoul- 
ders without producing any lasting 
results, when the object whic th kindled 
it is withdrawn from the senses. 
The enthusiasm of genius, on the 

contrary, is always the conception of 
new images, of beautiful and sublime 
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ideas, which are generated in the 
mind in a manner inconceivable to 
itself. A higher divine power seems 
to dwell within the inspired orator and 
poet, which fills the minds of their 
hearers with a similar enthusiasm. 
Hence in those times when every 
great and inexplicable effect of nature 
was ascribed to the direct influence of 
a divinity, those men of genius, who 
were more capable than others of 
such inspiration and such actions, 
were called sons of Apollo, &c. &e. 

None but the higher absolute neces- 
sities and aims of human nature, and 
the ideas which correspond with 
them, can give birth to that enthu- 
siasm which is called inspiration ; 
even as these aims are only to be 
attained by genius, and even by 
genius only, when inspired by them. 
Inspiration, in its proper and nar- 
rower meaning is, therefore, the en- 
thusiasm of genius. 

In a state of inspiration, all the 
powers of the soul are stretched to 
their highest activity. They are 
united, as it were, in one focus, and 
produce in this state effects as incom- 
prehensible to the mere understanding, 
as they are unattainable to common 
men. It is the consecrated mo- 
ment, the moment of spiritual crea- 
tion, the moment in which eternal 
truths are discovered, sublime acts 
resolved—immortal works of art con- 
ceived. 

Every true work of genius must be 
the child of inspiration; every true 
inspiration must give birth to a work 
of genius. The informing idea must 
be conceived with enthusiasm, and be 
fostered with love. The genius of art 
is always endowed, in a high degree, 
with the capability of conceiving philo- 
sophic and moral ideas; it unites a 
clear understanding and warm sympa- 
thetic feeling, with a creative imagi- 
nation, and in common with philoso- 
phic and practical genius is inspired by 
ideas of the good and true. But to 
such a mind, they never present them- 
selves as mere abstract ideas of the 
reason, but as visible forms, arrayed in 
the drapery of beauty. It recognizes 
them only, when invested with a sensi- 
ble form, and therefore places the 
essence and object of art, not in a bare 
imitation of nature as she actually 
appears, but in a beautiful representa- 
tion of her general and highest aims— 
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in other words, in the IDEAL OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL. 

The genius of art feels, in its own 
harmonious tone, the reciprocal rela- 
tions and inner connection of the phy- 
sical and moral world. It sheds its 
own harmony on every appearance of 
nature, and each of its works is an ex- 
pression of these harmonious relations; 
beautiful representations of an idea by 
an individual instance, whether it be 
conveyed in words or tones, in form or 
colour. The inspiration of an artist 
must, therefore, always relate to IDEAS; 
it must be poetic, that is, it must gene- 
rate new, beautiful, or sublime thoughts 
and images in the imagination. Even 
the most beautiful object in nature, 
the loveliest woman, the most elevated 
action, the most delightful scenery, the 
most perfect work of art itself, is to 
him only material, motive, incitement to 
the productive impulse within, which 
urges him to embody the ideal of per- 
fection and beauty which dwells in his 
soul, and whose living presence in the 
imagination is the source of his inspira- 
tion ; else would it produce not works 
of genius, but mere transcripts of ac- 
tual existences. 

Inspiration, however, must not be 
confounded with mere emotion. Every 
feeling heart may be moved by the 
beauty of nature, by a noble action, by 
an expressive representation. But the 
deepest emotion, the most intense rap- 
ture, do not necessarily amount to in- 
spiration. They do so only in the 
genius of art, and in minds of great 
energy, which are impelled to sponta- 
neous activity by every lively impression. 
An emotion is only then inspiring, when 
it awakens new ideas, and, according 
as they are esthetic or practical, impels 
the imagination or volition to give 
reality to these ideas. An emotion 
which produces no effect of this kind, 
is not inspiring, it is merely passive or 
passionate. Inspiration comes of the 
spirit, and re-acts uponit: itisawakened 
by ideas, and it creates them. 

So long as the generation of ideas 
for a work of art lasts, so long does the 
state of inspiration continue, and its 
power is still felt so long as new ideas 
are created in the progress of the work, 
and keeps the mind of the artist in 
that state of exaltation without which 
he could breathe no living spirit into 
his work. Thus it is with every artist 
who represents in time, not space— 
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with the poet, the orator, the musician, 
and the actor. The poet's first idea of 
his great work, is like the germ folded 
up within the acorn, which, develuping 
itself by its own inward strength, is 
destined in time to tower aloft to 
heaven, a stately tree, and for more than 
a thousand years to stand the pride of 
the forest. It is during this state of 
development the idea in all its parts 
first assumes a visible form; without 
the heavenly ray of inspiration, neither 
the branches nor blossoms of the tree 
could unfold themselves with the power 
and beauty which are the exclusive 
gift of genius. In a poem, we instantly 
distinguish the passages which the poet 
has written in the moment of inspira- 
tion, from those which are merely the 
work of a cultivated understanding 
and a well-practised pen. The former 
transports the reader into asimilar state 
of enthusiasm and hurries him along 
with them—the latter please only by the 
beauty of theirform. T heinspiration of 
the formative artist does not last 
throughout the whole progress of his 
work. A picturecan only be the concep- 
tion of a moment. When once he has 
formed in his mind a clear conception 
of the whole, and, urged by the fire of 
his enthusiasm, has impressed its prin- 
cipal outlines on an outward form, he 
completes his work with warm but 
tranquil feeling. He has now nothing 
more to create, but merely to clothe 
his conception in a true and beautiful 
form. 

When a landscape painter of genius 
sees a beautiful tree, an interesting 
group, a picturesque effect in nature, 
or finds in the work of a poet a lively 
description of a beautiful scene, which 
moves him strongly, and rouses the 
productive spirit by a sudden impulse 
he cannot understand, a crowd of ideas 
and images create the semblance of a 
new ideal landscape within him. On 
reading of an interesting event, when 
the image of the action and of the re- 
presented characters floats visibly be- 
fore the dramatic painter, moved by 
the interest and beauty of the subject, 
he feels an irrepressible impulse to give 
a visible form to his inward emotions. 
The longer his imagination dwells 
upon the pictur e, the brighter, the more 
beautiful it grows be fore his eye, the 
more perfect the arrangement of its 
parts in reference to the whole. He 
has conceived a work of art, he has 
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only to de velope and bring it to life. 
It is thus true inspiration affects the 
artist, and thus must every genuine 
work of art take its rise. The image 
must spring up spontaneously in his 
imagination—it must arise involuntarily 
from the feeling which has moved him. 
If the artist has to seek for and com- 
pose the primary image, it is only his 
understanding and ingenuity w hich are 
called into exercise; there may be great 
effort, but no inspiration. Inge nuity 
can only excite the imagination, not 
the feelings ; but inspiration submits to 
no compulsion; it is an involuntary 
flight of genius, which follows when an 
object is in view that awakens a lively 
sense of perfection and beauty, inas- 
much as it offers a favourable subject 
in which to realise them. Hence the 
usual practice of prescribing the sub- 
ject to an artist is so injudicious. It 
constrains him to put forth compulsory, 
mechanical works. He should him- 
self choose a subject suited to his 
talents, and only execute what moves 
and inspires him to give it utterance. 
He who reads the work of a poet or 
historian, or regards nature with ar- 
tistic feeling, yet finds no pictures 
rise spontaneously to his mind, should 
never attempt to make any. It is a 
proof that in invention, at least, he is 
deficient. Such an artist might turn 
with more success to some depart- 
ment of art whose aim is confined to 
the close imitation of nature, and in 
which, with even moderate talent, by 
zeal and practice he may attain a high 
degree of excellence, and acquire a 
lasting reputation. It requires, in 
any case, great study, and no com- 
mon talent, faithfully to imitate living 
nature, and successfully seize the pe- 
culiar character of each particular 
object. Artists who have excelled in 
this department, maintain an honour- 
able place beside those great masters 
who had the gift to embody the forms 
of nature in creations of ideal beauty. 

A Van Huysum, in his subordinate 
sphere, may stand as much alone as a 
Raphael or a Claude in his. 

In the still undeveloped genius of 
art, the sight of a master-work is in 
itself sufficient to awake the slumber- 
ing impulse. He feels himself excited, 
moved, as it were, animated to a new 
life. The divine flame of inspiration 
which hitherto, unknown to himself, 
has Jain, like his talents, dormant 
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within his breast, is first kindled by 
the master-works of art. He feels 
and recognises his destiny. The 
effort to produce something is in itself 
the surest proof of true genius; for 
the love of art is but an equivocal 
sign, and may be grounded on mere 
enjoyment of its works without power. 
This enjoyment of art proves anly 
that a man is capable of being moved 
by its beauty, that he has the feeling, 
which, however, essentiaily differs 
from the genius for art. If the im- 
pulse inflamed by seeing some great 
master-work, evaporates in transitory 
enthusiasm ; if the spectator moved 
by its beauty feels no irresistible desire 
to set his own hand to work; or if, 
after a few trials, the effect of mere 
curiosity or passing inclination, he is 
discouraged by the technical diffi- 
culties, it is a proof that, however 
capable he may be of appreciating the 
beautiful in art, he is by no means 
qualified to produce it. He may be 
an ardent, a pzssionate lover of art, 
and with observation, guided by well 
grounded knowledge, may become an 
enlightened connoisseur ; but no in- 
dustry will make him an artist. There- 
fore, not mere susceptibility of the 
emotions excited by an art, not incli- 
nation and enjoyment alone, but an 
irresistible impulse and _ successful 
effort to produce works of art, and an 
inspiration fruitful in beautiful ideas, 
are the unmistakable marks of true 
genius. 

Inspiration displays itself in various 
forms, according to the character of 
the artist’s mind. Sometimes acting 
with inward fervour, shut up within 
itself, pervading with a soft vivifying 
glow the budding creations of the 
imagination, and ripening them to per- 
fection with fostering love ; 
times blazing up with fiery ardour 
into a bright flame, suddenly and im- 
petuously breaking forth, like a flash 
of lightning, out of the darkness of 
the night, astonishing mankind by the 
mighty effects of its power. The 
milder light beamed in the works of 
the good old masters, such as Giotto, 
Ghiberti, Fiesole, Perugino, Diirer, 
and later in Raphael, Domenichino, 
and Claude; the other burst forth im 
Michael Anvelo, Giulio Romano, Ru- 
bens, Salvator Rosa, and similar fiery 
spirits. In other artists, when the 
disposition is less decided, these con- 
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trasts are less striking too. In some 
eases it might be difficult to distin- 
guish inspiration from the cold fire of 
technical facility, which draws its ma- 
terial from a good memory, were it 
not that the latter invariably betrays 
itself by the want of inner unity and 
organic life. 

After the development of the idea 
itself, which is the real aim of every 
effort, there is no incitement more 
powerful and more noble to genius, 
than the love of fame. It inspires 
the artist as the hero, and spurs him 
on to the attainment of excellence. 
To live in the memory of posterity, 
and even after death to shed an in- 
fluence on the spirit of a future gene- 
ration, to be the object of their love 
and respect, has ever been the wish 
and aim of the noblest minds. Public 
esteem and posthumous fame can alone 
adequately reward the labours of 
genius. He who sacrifices a great 
talent for a meaner prize, degrades 
himself, and betrays the want of 
genuine genius. A love of true fame 
will not toil merely for the praise and 
admiration of the present: it will 
seek its reward in the future. An 
idle thirst for glory aspires only to the 
semblance of merit, and the reputa- 
tion it acquires is fleeting as a shadow. 
Its false lustre may, indeed, dazzle for 
a short time ; but the impartial judg- 
ment of posterity detects the deceit, 
and the truth asserts her right. There 
is, then, but one road to lasting fame— 
THE UNTIKING PURSUIT OF KEAL EX- 
CELLENCE. 

The ideal of beauty, which is the 
expression of perfect human nature in 
a visible form, can only be generated 
by the religious inspiration of the 
inagination. For so long as men 
sought the divinity which, by virtue 
of Lis moral nature, he bears within 
him, still as something existing with- 
out, and strove to represent it visibly 
for external worship, nothing could 
tend so much to develope the idea of 
beauty within him, or inspire him for 
the conception of its ideal, as a reli- 
gion which was still entirely a religion 
of the imagination, and worshipped 
the divinity under a human form. 
Without such a religion of the senses, 
without a want of human images of 
the gods, art would have had no in- 
centive in Greece to seek the ideal. 
Her heroes alone could never have 
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given this lofty inspiration to her 
artists, since even the greatest among 
them were but men, elevated too little 
above the circle of human wants, to 
be represented as beings of the highest 
perfection and beauty—for nothing 
that is visible, perishable, or mortal, 
can come up to our ideas of such 
beings. The moral qualities with 
which we endow a divinity, as an 
infinitely perfect being, must still be 
added to the ideal of the highest phy- 
sical power and beauty, in order to 
complete the rurE 1prAL of human 
nature—the Divine. This ideal, em- 
bodied by the Greeks with such high 
beauty, and in so many different mo- 
difications, appears capable of no es- 


sential extension, of being carried to | 


no higher degree of perfection. The 
cycle of the heroes and divinities 
created by the Greeks, is to be re- 
garded as an ideal world, complete 
within itself, presenting to all ages the 
loftiest prototypes of poetry in art. 
The religion of the Greeks was 
wholly esthetic; it was the offspring 
of the imagination, ever striving after 
the ideal of beauty. It was perfect in 
its adaptation to the feelings of a 
poetical people, and more than any 
religion, ancient or modern, was fa- 
vourable to the formative arts. Its 
dogmas were beautiful poems, and its 
divinities sprung from them, under 
the hands of the greatest artists, in a 
visible form. The religion of Christ 
is the moral sympathy of divine and 
human love. The Reformed faith is 
not unesthetic, but, as a religion of 
the heart, it directs its inspirations 
rather to daily life, than to the imagi- 
native arts. The Roman Catholic, 
on the contrary, although it contains 
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much food for the imagination, and 
much that is adapted to act upon the 
senses, is yet in its nature not esthetic, 
since it prescribes conditions, and de- 
mands feelings, which are opposed to 
sensuous perfection, and are therefore 
opposed to physical beauty. Her 
saints and martyrs, her heroes of the 
faith, are not the objects in which art 
could embody her ideal of beauty. 
The Catholic Church has, indeed, in 
modern times, again awakened the for- 
mative arts, and raised them to a cer- 
tain grade of perfection. She has 
even given to them some beautiful 
characters, which, however circum- 
scribed, are capable of being presented 
in an ideal form. But she was unable 
to raise them to the height of the 
ideal, because so many of the condi- 
tions she prescribes are opposed to 
such perfection of art. The more 
the popular religion is removed from 
idolatry and image-worship, and is 
raised by the morally devotional feel- 
ing of a pure heart to the true worship 
of God, the less sensual and esthetic, 
the more unfruitful for plastic art will 
it be—but the more rational, the more 
holy, the more divine. And when 
man more generally seeks to discover 
the divinity within him, and to de- 
velope it in his outward life, then will 
the artist no more need an estheti- 
cally religious, superstitiously pious 
feeling to inspire his ideal representa- 
tions. He will find in the circle of 
man’s own nature all the moral good- 
ness, the sublime power, and the 
beauty which are requisite to inflame 
his artistic enthusiasm, and to give 
birth to the highest productions of 
his art. 
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SPANISH ROMANCES AND SONGS. NO. I. 


I.—ROMANCE: DON RODRIGO IN THE MYSTIC TOWER. 
(FROM THE POEMS OF LORENZO DE SEPULVEDA.) 


* De los nobilisimos godos 
Que en Castilla habian reinado, 
Rodrigo reino postero 
De los reyes que han pasado," 


Of the noble Gothic sovereigns who wore the crown of Spain 
Rodrigo* was the last that came, and stormy proved his reign. 
He lived and died a hero: for dauntlessness and zeal 

No truer caballerot did breathe in all Castile, 

Though in his time Count Julian brought o’er that Moorish band 
Who overran and wasted the whole Hispanian land, 

Save only the Asturias, wherein, as history tells, 

Pelayo slew a million of the swarthy infidels. 


Rodrigo in Toledo maintained a show of state, 

But his gold was fast a-failing: he remembered when too late 

What riches he had squandered in profligate excess, 

And he wist not, as he pondered, what to do in his distress. 

Up then and spake his warriors all, “ Sir King, thou still hast power 
To save and serve thyself and us: unlock the mystic Tower ! 

If the old traditions lie not, the secret hoards therein— 

Perchance of gold and jewels—are for one like thee to win!” 


Now, the Mystic Tower, ’tis known, was reared by Hercules of yore, 
Since whose decease had swayed in Spain some hundred kings and more; 
So, a hundred brazen locks and more—each king bestowing a lock— 
Made fast the granite gates that rose around it on the rock. 

But Rodrigo hearkened gladly to his nobles ; and he said, 

‘* Good counsel have ye given, I trow;” then, marching at their head, 
He did but touch the gates, when, lo! their locks lay on the ground, 
And they swang upon their hinges with a dead and bodeful sound. 


And, behold! within the Tower there was nothing found at all, 
But one antiquest coffer, that stood against a wall. 

It was pitiful to look upon the features of the King 

And his nobles, as they stood anear, so sadly marvelling ! 

“ Yet lift the lid,” he spake at length—“ lift up the coffer's lid! 
Who knoweth yet what costly spoil be not beneath it hid ?” 
The lid was raised, and lo! a scroll alone of parchment wan, 


With the rueful words that follow in the Latin tongue thereon. 


« Woe unto thee, whoe’er thou be !—a doleful doom is thine— 
Discomfiture, dishonour, and the downfal of thy line! 

Woe unto thee, thou ill-starred king, and tenfold woe to Spain! 

Strange foemen come, they come to shed her children’s blood like rain— 
Black men on fiery chargers, a countless locust horde, 

Bedight with shawl and turban, and armed with lance and sword. 

They trample down the altar, they overturn the throne, 

And this, O King, in thy time, and for thy crimes alone !” 


Accented on the second syllable. + Knight, or cavalier. 
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Oh! ’twas pitiful to gaze upon the features of the King 
And his nobles all anear him, so sadly mar eer ig ! 
The whole way home he smote his breast, but word he might not s speak, 
And the ghastliness of death itself was on Sas brow and cheek. 

But, for what befel thereafter—how the land was trodden down, 

How her bravest fell in battle, and her monarch lost his crown, 

Ye will best consult the Chronicles of later centuries, 

Which are blood-red with the conquests of the fierce Alarabees.* 


Il.—SONG : TO DON RODRIGO AFTER HIS FINAL DEFEAT. 
FROM THE ROMANCERO GENERAL. 


** Volved los o, » Rodrig 
Veboadl tai anit f 
Mirad como os la destruyen 
Vuestros amores y Cava!” 


Oh, turn thine eyes, unhappy King, | 








Oh, turn thine eyes on ruined Spain! 
Behold that glory vanishing 
That shone so long undimmed by stain ! 
See how her heroes bleed in vain ! 
See how the conquering Arabs trample 
Her golden fields, her vineyards ample, 
See this, and curse thy reckless reign! 
Alas, most wretched land! 
Lost for La Cava’s lips and hand! 


The memories of a thousand years, 
The lustre of the Gothic name, 

So wronged that neither blood nor tears 
Can wipe away the blighting shame! 
And this to feed thy guilty flame! 

Oh, King, thy woes are but beginning! 

Oh, King, thou losest by thy sinning 
Thy soul and body, crown and ‘fame! 

Alas, most wretched land! 

Lost for La Cava’s eyes and hand! 


Cr 


III,——LOV E-SONG,. 


FROM THE POEMS OF LUIS DE GONGORA 







* No son todos ruisenores 

Los que cantan entre las flores ; 
Sino campanitas de plata, 

Que tocan al alba.” 




















Not all are nightingales that sing 
So swectly among the flowers. 
No! delicate silver bells be some, 
That, shaken by the breeze’s wing, 
Peal all day long through S ummer’s bowers, 
And fairy golden cymbals more, 
Whose tiny cl: ishings ever come 
Low- tinkling i in the tranccd ear, 
A choral melody for the dear 
Donzella whom I adore! 


t Alarabes, the name by which the Moors were generally known throughout 
Spain. 
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Not all are birds whose lays of love 
Enchant me in early morn. 

The winds, the flowers, the gushing brooks, 
The whispering leaflets through the grove, 

All speak a dialect music-born, 

And teach a wondrous, wondrous lore 
Beyond the art of books or looks. 
Methinks they fill the odorous air 
With choral melodies for the fair 

Donzella whom I adore! 


And even when all about me seems 
Acradled in holy sleep ; 
When winds and flowers and silver bells 
Lie hushed like babes—even then medreams 
I still hear symphonies faint and deep, 
Like Naiads’ shells from a far sea-shore, 
The Echo of the Soul, that swells 
Responsive unto what Summer had sung, 
A choral melody for the young 
Donzella whom I adore! 


IV.——SONG : THE REPENTANT EXILE, 
(FROM THE_CANCIONERO DE AMBERES.) 


* Ay, Dios de mi tierra, 
Saqueisme de aqui! 
Ay, que Ingalaterra 
Ya no es para mi!” 


Gop! oh, mighty Gop above! 
Gop of Spain, I pray thee, take me 
To the sole, the single-land 
I have ever learned to love ! 
Nothing, nothing e’er can make me 
Love this churlish England, 
This chill churlish England ! 


Oh, my Gop, thou Gop of Spain, 
Spain, the emerald gem of Earth, 
Take the penitent home again! 
When I call to mind what mirth 
Filled my heart there long ago, 
All my pulses tingle, and 
Tears o’erflow mine eyes—but oh! 
I detest this England, 
This chill churlish England! 


How I now repent my crime! 
How I now at heart regret 
Leaving Spain’s for England's clime ! 
I was vain, and gladly met 

Strangers oft, with whom I sought 
More, perchance, to mingle and 

Roam than Spanish damsel ought— 
Yet [ love not England, 

No! I love not England! 
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Ah! this thought consumes my heart, 

Vulture-like, it drinks my blood ; 
Yet I yielded but to art 

In a weak, not wicked, mood. 
Would I rested in the tomb 

Ere Pomp’s lying jingle and 
Glitter lured me to my doom !— 
Oh, I hate thee, England! ; 
Yes, I hate thee, England! ' 


Must I breathe my final sigh 

Here, where sighs are spent in vain ? 
Oh, no, no! I cannot die, 

Dare not die so far from Spain! 
Take, oh, take me, Gop above, 

Home to that one single land 
I can ever learn to love, 

For I hate this England, 

Oh, I hate this England! 


V.—SONG : THE MARINER'S BRIDE. 
FROM THE POEMS OF LUIS DE CAMOENS, 


“TIrme quiero, madre, 
A aquella galera, 
Con el marincro 


His galley adown the tide ; 
I'll go where the mariner’s going, 
And be the mariner’s bride! 


I saw him one day through the wicket, 

I opened the gate, and we met. 

As a bird in the fowler’s net 
Was I caught in my own green thicket. 
Oh, mother, my tears are flowing, 

They’ve quenched my maidenly pride— 
I'll go if the mariner’s going, 
And be the mariner’s bride! 


A ser marinera,’ : 
Look, mother! the mariner’s rowing j 






This Love, the tyrant, evinces 
Alas! an omnipotent might. 

He darkens the mind like Night, 
He treads on the necks of princes ! 
Oh, mother, my bosom is glowing, 

I'll go, whatever betide, 

I'll go, since the mariner’s going, 
And be the mariner’s bride ! 


Yes, mother! the Spoiler has reft me 
~ Of reason and self-control ; 
Gone, gone is my wretched soul, 
And only my body is left me ! 
The winds, oh, mother, are blowing, 
The ocean is bright and wide ; 
I'll go where the mariner’s going, 
And be the mariner’s bride ! 
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POETICAL REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS, JAMES GRAY.—=NO, II. 


** Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 
A voice not loud but deep ; 

The glorious bowers of earth among, 
Hiow often didst thou weep! 


** Where couldst thou fix on mortal ground 
Thy tender thoughts and high? 
Now peace the woman's heart hath found, 
And joy the poet's eye." — 
Mrs, HEMANS. 


[Our second selection hardly needs a word of comment—it is a single poem, 
and one of exceeding beauty. We have so placed it, as that it shall stand 
forth alone in its own quiet loveliness, 


“ Bright as a star, when only on 
Is shining in the sky.” 


In the etherial and delicate conception of “ Fairy Dreams,” there is much 
of the grace wherewith the Ettrick Shepherd invested the fairest of all his 
poetical creations, “ Bonny Kilmeny.” In fact, the two poems may fitly go 
together, and be contrasted without injury to either. The kindling imagination 
of the Shepherd lifted him, in his wondrous poem, far away from the mate- 
riality of this world. He enters the bright land of fancy, and describes to us 
its passing marvels. His heroine becomes enamoured of that world of 
light and joy, and soon leaves this cold earth—again and for ever. 


* When a month and a day had come and gane, 
Kilmeny sought the green-wood wene ; 
rhere laid her down on the leaves sa n, 
And Kilmeny on earth was never mair seen. 


It was na her hame, and she could na remain ; 
She left this world of sorrow and pain, 
And returned to the land of thought again.’ 


There is more of human interest in Mrs. Gray’s poem. Her heroine is 
restored, and love—proved and tried to the uttermost—is shown the purer 
from, all its trials. In other respects, the subject of fairy interference in the 
things of men is differently handled. Thus, while doubtless the Shepherd’s 
glorious lay haunted the mind of our poetess, she has skillfully avoided even 
the semblance of imitation, and has wholly gone on her own independent 
grounds. There are some passages in the poem which appear to us not un- 
worthy of Keats in his happiest efforts; and some which would remind us 
of the exquisite grace of Coleridge’s Christabel. The lady Agatha, among 
the dreams in the lone chapel aisle—while the moonbeams fling on the marble 
tombs around her, stains of blue, and rose, and purple, from the chancel 
window—is a fit companion-picture for Madeline in the Eve of St. Agnes, 
In a few immaterial places the poem reads roughly, as though it needed a 
revision ; but we have preferred its coming forth as it was written, to making 
any conjectural amendments of our own. ‘The hand that should have put 
in the completing touches is cold and still; and ours shall not usurp its 
office. : 

From a marginal note in the MS. we perceive “ Fairy Dreams” was in- 
tended for publication in America. We have no means of determining whether 
it was sent to its destinat un. We are aware how highly Mrs. Gray's poetry 
is prized in the United States; and we have heard her refer to the fact in 
grateful acknowledgment. I have always found our brother Jonathan,” she 
said, “ exceeding mild and tractable. He has never ‘repudiated’ either me or 
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my claims ; but quite the reverse—has dealt with me very kindly.” In any 
case, this beautiful poem has never hitherto been published on this side the 
Atlantic, and will therefore be as new to our readers ag it has been to our- 
selves. | 


FAIRY DREAMS$ OR, THE LAY OF SIR HUBERT AND THE LADY AGATHA, 


How can I tell a fairy tale? 

The golden days are past, 

When voices sweet were on the gale, 

And spirits rode the blast ; 
When every cloud upon the sky 

Enshrined an elvish throng, 

And every flitting butterfly, 

To the fairies might belong ; 
And every leaf had a whispering spell, 
And every spring was a haunted well, 
And every flower enclosed a sprite, 
And stars did fairy revels light! 


Alas! the golden days are gone! 

We live in a world of brick and stone, 

O'er the green meads where fairies played, 
The railway bears the noise of trade ; 

Their favourite stream, a tinkling rill, 

Hath changed its course to turn a mill, 

And alas, alas, for the heaviest stroke, 

Their dearest haunt, a spreading oak, 

Lies prostrate, branchless, stripped, and sawn, 
Upon some thriftless lordling’s lawn. 





The days are past ; but days so bright 
Have left their memory yet— 

There is a gladness in that light, 
And yet a sweet regret ; 

And it seems in calling back those times 
As if some spirit fell— 

A sound like that of some distant chimes 
Of a merry village bell ; 

As if a twilight feeling stole, 
Through the cold world’s prison bars, 

Solemn and shadowy on the soul 
Yet not without its stars ; 

As if a low wind’s breath had crept 
The heart’s deep mazes through, 

And sadness from its strings had swept, 
And yet some music too. 

And then we almost can believe 
That the fairy people dwell 

Where the gossamers their curtains weave 
Or ’neath the foxglove’s bell ; 

But oh, not guite,—the world each minute, 
With its broad jest, or its bitter ery, 
Its real tragi-comedy, 

Reminds us that we still are in it. 

Oh, did our forefathers believe 
Indeed in fairy lore, 

And from their parent’s lips receive 

The tales they learnt before, 
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And treasure them and foster them 
Set in the heart like an heir loom gem ? 
Yes—even unto their dying day 
Believed! But we, we fling away 
Those graceful fancies with our toys— 
Alas we’re now nor girls, nor boys! 
Seeds of good knowledge now are sown— 
Fancy gives place to thought, 
All are not men and women grown 
But men and women taught. 
Legends that came from mind to mind, 
In all their beauty undefined, 
From hearts that never stopped to doubt 
Straight unto other hearts went out ; 
They had not time to cool or dull, 
They went forth vague and beautiful ; 
And warm and delicately shaded 
They every heart and mind prevaded ; 
Their rainbow light was inly wrought 
And tinted all the world of ‘thought. 
How different to receive them thus 
Glowing and fresh and glorious, 
Stamped on the young warm mind, a mould 
Whose image died not even when cold, 
To sitting gravely down to look 
For tales forgot in some old book, 
Where the dead forms and words remain 
Yet scarce a hue or beam retain! 
*# * * * * * ‘k 


Once on a time, long, long ago, 
I cannot tell how long, 
(That is the proper way, you know, 
To begin a fairy song !) 
Once on a time there lived a Queen 
z a very stately form and mien, 

With a Roman nose, and fine blue eyes, 
And a forehead of the amplest size, 
For royal wit and wisdom framed. 
Phrenology was not then named, 

But surely it was born, 
For all observed that lofty brow, 
And thought their Queen must something know, 
And looked even more on its expanse 
Than on her clear eye’s eagle-glance. 
And yet there was no scorn 
In either eye or forehead—she 
Was as good-natured as might be, 
And kind and soft as might befit 
A Queen with so much sense and wit. 


But this is not my heroine—no ! 
Though queens were heroines long ago, 
And to their husbands did their duty, 
Yet reigned in all the pride of beauty, 
And then queen regnant well might mean 
Both consort and the reigning queen ; 
But times have changed, as I have shown, 
And did not leave untouched the throne. 
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Queen Damaris had an only son, 
A noble boy was he, 

And yet he had grown at twenty-one 
As spoiled as boy could be. 

No matter—he was heir apparent, 

To a crown’s glory, and the care on’t ; 

Son of a very learned mother, 

Without a sister or a brother ; 

Had slaves and flatterers by the dozen, 

And one beloved and lovely cousin, 

An orphan—and the sun ne'er saw 

A fairer thing than Agatha! 


Brought up in cloistered loneliness, 
A little pensiveness was laid 
Upon a mind that sorrowless 
Had else too little shade. 
The healthful beauty of her cheek, 
The laughing lustre of her eye, 
Had caught a veil of feelings meek 
Upon their gaiety, 
Yet nothing sad. If I may be 
Allowed a common simile, 
Her soul was like the radiant light 
That might have been too dazzling bright 
But for the cunning graven glass 
Through which its softened rays must pass ; 
And so her spirit, wild and high, 
Shone through a medium-piety, 
Which her young ardent bosom warded, 
And beautified the thing it guarded. 
And she was Hubert’s destined bride, 
(And here begins my tale.) 
A few more days and in the pride 
Of youth and beauty, by his side, 
Wrapt in her bridal veil, 
By the blest altar she must stand, 
And with her heart bestow her hand. 
She left her kindred’s stately halls, 
And turned again to the convent walls, 
To spend her few free hours at last 
Where her pure happy youth had past. 


She sate within the little room, 
Her own so many years ; 

The jessamine’s faint sweet perfume 

Stole through the gathering twilight gloom. 
Why in that hour were tears 

Villing her eyes? Oh! doth she grieve 

That little twilight room to leave, 


That flower’s breath sweet? Are there not flowers 


Fairer within the royal bowers ? 
So hath she felt their breath before, 
So she may never feel it more! 
She hears the heavy rise and swell 
Of the loud-toned vesper bell. 
What undefinéd fears 
O’ercame her spirit? Is there aught 
Dark in her future prospects wrought ? 
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No—but there must be hours, wherein 
The lightest spirit feels - 
As if the soul a power could win 
To unloose the solemn seals 
Upon the Future, and behold 
Vague undefinéd dreams 
Of hope destroyed and feeling cold 
Neath sorrow’s freezing streams, 
Glide o’er the heart; but shadows they, 
Yet do they sadden whilst they stay. 


She rose and sought the chapel old— 
In every childish woe, 
Her spirit’s sorrows to unfold, 
There ’twas her wont to go ; 
And the deep solemn influence 
That seemed to fill the pile, 
Her present trouble or the sense 
Of terror would beguile ; 
And now once more therein she kneels, 
And comfort in her spirit feels. 


It is the hour of deep midnight, 

The moon in the heavens is riding bright ; 
The large clear stars in the cloudless skies, 
Look on the earth like pitying eyes ; 
There is not a breath on the cypress tree— 
There is not a wave on the glassy sea, 

Yet murmuring low its waters be ; 

Clearly the light on the convent lies, 
Darkly its domes to the blue heavens rise, 
And where the ivy its green robes weaves, 
Searcely move the cold bright leaves ; 
Through the windows’ gorgeous glass, 
Many-hued, the moon-rays pass ; 

And in the clear unspotted light 

Of a nichéd window white, 

Stretched before the altar-stone, 

A lady slumbereth alone— 

*Tis Agatha the lovely one. 


Troubled was her trance, 
(For ye could not call it sleep or rest,) 
Whilst heaving was her snowy breast, 

Like the unquiet sea, 

And words of a broken utterance 

Came to her lips, and ye might see 
The swelling of each azure vein, 
As if the thoughts within her brain, 
Struggling would have found their way 
To her forehead smooth and fair, 
Where her bright and clustering hair 
Radiant in moonlight lay 

Never had that lovely face 

Borne before such deadly trace 
Of inward anguish—. never pulse 

So before had thrilled her heart; 
Never did her hands convulse 

With such quick and twitching start— 

Vou, XXV.—No. 149. 
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Mercy! that she might awake, 
That the torturing spell might break ! 
A low breeze sweeps the ivy bough, 
A breath is in the cypress tree, 
And a clearer light is shining now 
Than from the moon can be. 
And lo, around the maiden come 
A band of beauteous things, 
Some clad in glorious robes, and some 
Borne on most radiant wings. 
They stand around the sleeper—one 
Hath kissed her forehead fair, 
And one hath placed a flowery crown 


Around her wandering hair, 
And one is murmuring in her ear 
In accents sweet and low, 
A song of some unearthly sphere 
Untinged by crime or woe. 
«¢ Come to our land, we have loved thee long ! 
Come to our revelry ! 
We will cheer thee with sweeter, softer song, 
Than floats earth’s dreary paths along— 
For fatry dreams are we. 
Come where our flowers, although they fade, 
Are ever newly blown, 
Where the canopy of light and shade, 
By Love and Hope and Memory made, 
Hangs over slumber’s throne. 
Come where the heart’s deep tenderness 
Unchidden gushes free, 
Where joys are brighter, sorrows less ; 


And we thy troubled heart will bless 
For fairy dreams are we!” 


And straight the lovely maiden rose 
And stood amidst the dreams ; 

Her snowy eyelids did unclose, 

Yet the deep magic of repose 

Was on her outward sense, and she 

Departed thence unconsciously. 
And the moon’s quiet beams 

In chill unbroken whiteness shone 

Upon the vacant altar stone ; 

The chapel all was still again, 

The silver lamp and pictured saint 

Neath the pale moon looked dim and faint— 

Nothing of life was left—the stain 

From the chancel window threw 

Silently a veil of blue 

And rose and purple on the tombs— 

Like the spirits of all blooms 

That died in the past spring. Beneath 

The aisle the long departed lay ; 

They were slumbering when the morn 

Rose, and its sweet light was borne 

Into every aisle ; and when 

Sank the sun to rest again ; 

And when those fairy voices sang, 

And the arched roofs with music rang; 
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And she, the link twixt life and death, 
The slumbering lady, rested there— 
She is gone, the bright and fair, 
Yet the dead still slumber on. 
It is the depth of midnight’s hour, 

Yet they rise not nor shall rise 

Till from the red, and melting skies 
Shall peal the trumpet voice of power! 


The morning hath risen, and lo! 
In vain they search the convent round, ° 
The Lady Agatha is gone; 
But on the silent marble stone 
That pillowed her sweet head, is found 
The carcanet that her neck hath bound. 
Oh, who may paint the woe, 
The change to agony from bliss, 
Of Hubert and Queen Damaris ! 
Sir Hubert mounted his fleetest steed, 
And scoured the country o’er, 
With twenty knights “ all good at need,” 
Who threatened loud and swore— 
“That they would bring the maiden home 
Or level the convent’s sacred dome, 
And make the Abbess sorely rue 
That ever the lady's face she knew !” 
ok cK ae * * * * 
A year and a day had passed away, 
And still no tidings came ; 
And on poor Hubert’s hope, decay 
Fed like a creeping flame. 
And he forsook the festal board, 
The dance, the song, the glee, 
And heeded not the red wine poured, 
Nor the voice of minstrelsy ; 
But fed upon his lonely hoard 
Of thoughtful reverie. 
And ever when the sunset fell, 
And twilight veiled the earth, 
He sought a little quiet dell 
Where gushed a fountain forth, 
And waving trees made whisperings low 
That mingled with the water’s flow. 


He sate beside the rivulet 
And gazed upon its tide, 

Here oft times eddying waves did fret 
And wash the sedgy side, 

And then again in quietness 
He saw the waters glide; 

He thought upon its transient bliss 

And how vain all earthly pleasure is. 

Many lessons grave he drew 

From the evening’s fading blue, 

And the twilight’s rising dew ; 

And then he sighed, and then he leaned 
His cheek upon his hand, 

And then just where a willow screened 

The rivulet’s verdant strand, 
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He drooped his head in musing deep, 
Till o'er him came the spell of sleep. 


Visions dark and undefined 

Hurried o’er his feverish mind. 
Visions of gorgeous sky and cloud, 
Headlong cataracts rushing loud, 
Mingled with sweet summer skies, 
Flowers and birds of many dyes, 
And more than all, two lovely eyes, 
Yet all was vague and troubling ; he 
Turned and started restlessly ; 

Not Agatha when erst she dreamed 
Within the ancient chapel, seemed 
More inly tortured. Thus he lay 
Till the twilight passed away, 

And the moon with placid light 
Shone on his forehead damp and white. 


While thus he slept, two radiant things, 
Two fairy dreams drew near ; 
One with a smile a seraph brings 
From its immortal sphere, 
The other with a sadder look 
That more of earthly thought partook ; 
The first came gliding on the beam 
Of a new risen star, the other 
Had floated up to meet his brother 
From the gently rippling stream ; 
And near the slumberer they drew, 
One standing at each side, 
And the long silken lashes through, 
To peep into the summer blue 
Of his closed eyes they tried ; 
Then in a low, sweet, silvery tone, 
Searce from the rivulet’s murmur known, 
Or rustling of the evening air, 
Those fairy dreams held converse there. 


And first the sadder of the twain, 
With eyes that gleamed as softly blue 
As the pale harebell wet with dew, 

Spoke—* Lo heslumbereth! O’er his brain 
I will a quiet influence breathe ; 

I will dissolve the fearful chain 
That binds the struggling heart beneath. 

Surely long enough hath borne 

That poor heart its woe, and worn 

The bands that hopeless love hath knit ; 
Surely long enough to prove 
How a human heart can love, 

That constant faith may dwell in it. 

Where is she, his promised bride ? 

Hath her faith been too much tried ? 

Wilt thou give her back again ? 

If thou wilt not, though ’tis vain, 

I will bring a glorious vision, 

Bright with happiness elysian, 
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Some fleeting comfort to impart 

To that faithful sorrowing heart!” 

Then spake the other dream—* Forbear 
To blame the powers that thus have hidden 
The gentle maiden, and forbidden 

Unbroken gladness for her share 

Of earthly things—was it not well 

To try what constancy can dwell 

In human love? The lady bright 

Is safe in our clear realms of light ; 

And we have shown her all our gems 

And our fair roses, whose smooth stems 

Bear not a thorn, and all our halls 

Built up of cloud, and the rich falls 

Of ruby wine, and the clear river 

Of crystal that flows on for ever ; 

But still her heart for Hubert yearns, 

Still to the dust’s gross bondage turns. 
What heeds she that earth’s tenderness 

Is but a more delicious thrall ? 

What heeds she that its blossoms fall ? 

Her love can sanctify and bless, 

And cast a glory o'er them all. 

We gave her draughts from the golden bowl, 

Whose streams from every wandering soul 

Can sweep away the memory 
Of aught with selfish feeling dim ; 

In vain to her its streams are free, 

She hath forgotten all save him— 

Forgotten the royal robe and crown, 

The power and glory of her throne. 

That should with him have been her own. 

And stripped of every earthly dross, 

Stands her pure love, a star alone 

In the blank page of recollection ; 

Its very brightness its protection 

From the darkness and the shade 

Oblivion o’er the rest hath laid.” 


Then said the pensive dream, “ Once more 
I do entreat thee to restore 

This treasure to the earth, for she 

Is worthy of her royalty ; 

The trial hath been made—is past— 

Give her to happiness at last !” 


Low hung the moon—the eastern sky 
Already reddened, and away 
From the fast-coming glance of day 
Did the bright fairies fly ; 
And Hubert waked—a joy intense 
Within his soul, a strengthening sense 
Of confidence, of happiness, 
Whose parent spring he could not guess, 
Pervading all his heart—just so 
He felt a year and day ago! 


Queen Damaris sitteth in her tower, 

So hath she sate the live-long night, 
From the early twilight hour 

To the morning’s rising light, 
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Around her heavy tomes are spread, 

Records of the mighty dead, 

Yet not in these the lady read. 

In her hand she hath a scro!l, 
Before her stands a vacant chair, 

The parchment she doth not unroll— 
Where is he who brought it there ? 

At the midnight hour he came— 
An old, old man, with visage wan, 
And stooping gait, and hoary hair, 

But with an eye of darkest flame ; 

And there he sate and talked awhile 

With the same unvarying smile, 

And in those accents firm and low, 

That to the very heart’s core go ; 

And while the eye did gleam and glisten, 

The lady was compelled to listen— 

She who, whate’er sbe heard or saw, 

Seldom gave sign of fear or awe. 

She saw not how he came or went, 

She said she knew not his intent, 

But many a whispered, strange report 

Was quickly whispered through the court ; 

And as no lips however wise 

Can quite forbear some kind surmise, 

A tale was by-and-by invented, 

To which the gravest heads assented, 

And soon was generally received 

As worthy to be quite believed. 


They said that Damaris had not been 
Contented to be but a queen 

On earth, but dipped and dabbled more 
Than was quite meet in magic lore— 
That having gained more power than human 
Nature befits, and least a woman, 

The cunning fairies strove in vain 

Long years to break her wondrous chain, 
And then resolved to make their peace 
By stealing off her lovely niece, 

And not restoring her until 

The Queen agreed to do their will, 
Removing every wondrous spell 

Over the powers invisible. 

And to confirm this theory, 

(Which we're persuaded could not be, 
Because we know ’twas but to try 

The youthful lovers’ constancy 

That Agatha was borne away,) 

Upon the evening of that day, 

Queen Damaris her pages sent 

To bring each book and instrument 
From the lone tower, which being done, 
She straightway burnt them ev ery one ; 
And the same night, a wakeful nun, 
Who to the chapel late had gone, 

To her surprise and terror found 

A lady slumbering on the ground, 

And gazing on her features, saw 

The fair mild face of Agatha! 
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What more remains to tell save this, 
That Hubert and his gentle bride 

Through this cold world, in peace and bliss, 
Loving and loved did glide. 

But it was ’marked that ever more 

A clearer lustre than before 

Shone in the lady’s quiet eyes, 

And that her voice had harmonies 

More rich and deep, since ’midst the band 

Of dreams she dwelt in fairy Jand. 

And she had knowledge to impart— 

And the best wisdom of the heart— 

That true clear wisdom that doth teach 

In deeds, and by its actions preach ; 

And “ Oh,” the lovely one would say, 

(And this the moral of my lay,) 

“ True love, like gold, knows no decay, 

By time and grief it feels no loss, 

They only purge away its dross, 

It is a portion of the heart, 

And can a vital strength impart 

To all the rest ; its holy trust 

Dependeth not on fleeting dust ; 

And where undying spirits be, 

It hath an immortality !” 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


My first meeting with Campbell was 
accidental. It was at one of the Polish 
balls at Guildhall, given annually in 
the decline of the year, when the Irish 
tail have emigrated to Boulogne— 
when English members of _parlia- 
ment have paid their bills, and city 
silk mercers are plethoric with the 
extortions of the season; and I had 
gone more in compliance with the wish 
of a literary friend, who had rendered 
himself not a little distinguished by 
his advocacy of the cause, than from 
any ardent wish to be present at what 
I was half inclined to think an absurd 
mummery of unsentimental burghers 
on the one side and expatriated rascals 
on the other. My enthusiasm for the 
Poles had been always strong, though 
alittle softened down by the specimens 
one sees of them in London; and I 
detested their imperial tyrant, but 
still I had little sympathy for those 
annual gatherings of shopkeeping 





fashionables and mountebank patrons 
of a brave nation—for the benevolence 
and biscuits, the humanity and coffee- 
swilling exquisitely blended, which 
Lord Dudley Stuart believes to be the 
perfection of philanthropy. In the 
course of much multifarious scribble, 
1 had written a very youthful diatribe 
against Nicholas, which had given 
pleasure to some of the friends of 
Poland, and as the committee seem to 
be in the condition of drowning men, 
who catch eagerly at straws, so the 
veriest nonsense gives them much con- 
tentment, provided it contains a thrust 
at the northera bear, and a puff about 
their immortal demigod, Kosciusko. 
So many compliments had been paid 
to me on the excellence of my compo- 
sition, that I thought myself in cour- 
tesy bound to go, and go I did, though 
not without many an innate shudder at 
the approaching meeting with the tal- 
low chandlers and pork sellers, and 
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the greasy-fisted Clarindas of the 
city. 

1 had not been many minutes in the 
room, when there suddenly came up 
to the spot in which I and my friend 
stood, a small thin man, with a re- 
markably cunning and withered face, 
eyes cold and glassy, like those of a 
dead haddock, a brown wig neatly 
fitted on, a blue coat, not of the 
newest, with brass or gilt buttons, and 
a buff waistcoat. He had no gloves, 
and his hands were coarse and 
wrinkled. His eyebrows were thick 
and slightly grey, and though the lines 
of the face denoted an inner man of 
much sagacity and shrewdness, their 
outward expression was the most 
vacant and unmeaning in the world; 
and it was painful to look and think 
how heartbroken must be the spirit 
that animated so cold and cynical a 
countenance. The wan light of the 
features was to the purple fire of 
youth and heartiness what the dull, and 
misty exhalations of the fens’ are to 
the enchanting lustre of the stars. 
There was something remarkably mean 
and vulgar in his face; the lips were 
thin and the reverse of juicy or joyous ; 
but the brow was good though not 
high, or indicative of great mental 
power; and he came into the room 
with more of a smirk than became a 
person of his years, and with an evi- 
dent contempt for the company which 
he was about to join. He singled out 
my friend immediately, apparently glad 
to find a gentlemen present, approached 
and accosted him; and when the first 
greetings were over, the former elec- 
trified me by introducing me as “a 
distinguished friend of Poland,” to 
Mr. Tuomas CAMPBELL. 

I was quite unprepared for this. I 
had never seen Campbell before, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence's picture, on 
which I had often gazed with delight, 
had given me the idea of a noble and 
eminently handsome looking man— 
one of the gallant cavalier ministrels 
of old, who were equally beloved by 
the muses and the ladies ; and wonder- 
ful indeed was the contrast between 
this imaginary portrait and the mi- 
serable dwarf who stood beside 
me, and in whose brow I recog- 
nized the stiffness of some humble 
Scotch dominie, rather than the fine 
courtesy of a great English poet who 
had moved in the highest circles, and 
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in the highest had been a luminary. 
I was so astonished indeed that I could 
scarcely mumble out an ordinary ex- 
pression of satisfaction at the intro- 
duction, and we three stood for almost 
a minute in as awkward a posture as 
possible. 

We first talked about the company. 
Campbell looked about, and gave that 
cynical smile which I have so often 
seen playing over his countenance. 
“ Patrons of Polish bravery and gal- 
lantry,” said he, with a curl of the 
lip. “They come here from their 
counters and shopboards to gratify 
their own vanity, and not to assist the 
brave men of Warsaw. In an hour 
you will overhear in every circle where 
two or three young and old women 
are met—‘ Did you see the lord?’ 
* I danced with Lord Stuart.’ ‘Look 
at that impudent thing, Miss Jones, 
how she is staring at cousin Mary 
waltzing with the Jord.’ In a word, 
all their talk ,will be about a lord, and 
in particular the lord who gets up this 
ball. If there were not a live lord at 
the bottom of this gathering, the 
gathering would never grow to its 
present size. Englishmen love two 
things more than any people in the 
world—a lord and a bully; and they 
will truckle to both in proportion 
as they are lorded over and bullied.” 
He then said to me, “ have you ever 
been here before?” I said “no,” and 
added that my opinions of the com- 
pany were nearly in accordance with 
hisown. ‘ The hall is a fine one,” he 
replied. We shall have a concert 
to-night—plenty of Jtalian singing.” 
This was said with an inimitable sneer. 
I asked him whether he did not like 
Italian music. ‘* Just as much,” he 
replied, “as I like Italian poetry—a 
sweetmeat thing of sugar and trash, 
pleasant to taste, but no one ever en- 
joved a meal of it.” I ventured to 
name Dante Alighieri. ‘“ He was a 
man,” said Campbell; “but you will 
be surprized to hear that I never 
read a line of the Divina Commedia. 
Iam too indolent. It is a schoolboy 
task, and I would as soon think of sit- 
ting down to Nonnus or Aristotle, as to 
Dante. To understand the latter, 
would require more labour than the 
pleasure would be worth. His grand 
thoughts may be golden apples of soug, 
but they must be got by vanquishing a 
dragon. I have often flitted about 
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Dante, and stolen a glimpse of his 
treasures, but nothing more. I like 
the man’s life, and I think his poetry a 
picture of a stern, hard-headed mins- 
trel's thick-coming fancies. Some of 
the finest lines Lord Byron ever wrote, 
are contained in the Prophecy of 
Dante. 


‘Tis the doom 
Of spirits of my order to be rack'd 
In life; to wear their hearts out, and consume 
Their days in endless strife, and die alone : 
Then future thousands crowd around their tom), 
And pilgrims come from climes where they have 
known 
The name of him, who now is but a name; 
And wasting homage o’er the sullen stone, 
Spread his, by him unheard, unheeded fame.’ 


“Byron wrote these with a bottle of 
gin under his vest.” I asked him 
whether he had not ever looked into 
the translation of Dante, by the 
Rev. Mr. Cary. He answered with 
scorn— Cary wasa good-for-nothing 
beef-devouring parson who could not 
appreciate Dante. I wouldrather break 
stones than read his horrible halting 
verses. For a man who cares for 
poetry, Dante is worth learning Italian 
for—better worth the toil of acquiring 
a new language, than that most lugu- 
brious and dull jester, Cervantes, to 
read whom in the original, poor old 
Lord Camden devoted his dotage. I 
have not read a book these twenty 
years, nor had the heart to read it.” I 
asked him did he not think there was a 
resemblance between Byron and Dante, 
and might not that account for the su- 
perior spirit of the former’s song,when- 
ever theillustriousministrel of Florence 
was mentioned? He answered, “there 
was a slight resemblance—a very, very 
slight resemblance. Dante was in 
heart and soul a gentleman; Byron 
was in heart and soul a blackguard, 
immensely vain, vulgar, bullying, igno- 
rant, and mendacious. Even in the 
affair of their wives, see how differently 
the two men behaved. Dante had the 
misfortune to be wedded to one of the 
vilest shrews in Italy. She led him a 
dog’s life—a life of the most odious 
domestic tyranny; she was a firebrand, 
a fury, a breathing Alecto. Yet Dante 
never once alludes to the matter, and 
his works are as silent about her as if 
she had never existed.” ‘“ Nay,” cried 
I, “don’t you remember the line in 
the Inferno, canto xvi. in which one of 
the damned souls, Jacopo Rusticci, 
says— 
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“ La ficra moglie, piu ch’ altro, mi mioce. 
More than aught else my furious wife annoys me.” 


This has been generally supposed to 
allude to Dante’s own wife.” “ I never,” 
replied Campbell, “ heard the remark 
made, and I never heard of the line 
before, and I believe Dante to have 
been too fine a gentleman to allude to 
it. He would never have done so 
mean a thing, nor would he have de- 
scended still lower, and written a satire 
upon a chambermaid—the unfortunate 
Mrs. Charlment. Byron, who did 
this, reviled his wife in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways—in squibs, in the papers, 
epigrams here and there, and finally in 
the Donna Inez of Don Juan. All 
his songs about his domestic sorrows 
were mere humbug; he wanted to im- 
pose on the public and get them on his 
side: had he done so, he would have 
shown the demon within him. If ever 
a man was inspired by diabolism, it 
was Lord Byron. Madame de Staél 
said of him, ‘ C'est un demon,’ and 
she knew him well. Every thing, they 
say, has two handles; Lord Byron 
always laid hold of the worst. 1 will 
tell you a story illustrative of this. 
Once at Lord Holland’s, where Mack- 
intosh, Horner, Lord Gower, and many 
others were present, I happened to stand 
for some time in one of the saloons with 
Lord Byron. He had gota letter from 
Madame de Staél a few days before, 
in which the baroness had been fantas- 
tically complimentary on a note to the 
Bride of Abydos, highly laudatory to 
herself, and returned his lordship’s 
praises with interest. Lord Byron 
brought this note in his pocket, and 
had the miserable bad taste to show it 
about to the company, and to extol 
Corinne above all Greek and Roman 
fame. I was rather disgusted, and as 
I was sure his lordship had never read 
a line of the novel, I gave him a cha- 
racter of it, by no means eulogistic, 
but true. Lord Byron seemed to 
think it envy or pique, or I know 
not what, for he said—‘* Mr. Camp- 
bell, you would not say so if you had 
got a note of this kind,’ holding it up. 
‘Don’t you think flattery a delight- 
ful incense?” Soon after, Lord Hol- 
land brought into the room a censer 
filled with some composition of the 
same kind as that used in the Roman 
Catholic service, and seeing us, he 
said, ‘here, I have brought you some 
incense.’ ‘Carry it to Lord Byron, 
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said I; ‘he is used to it.” He was 
dreadfully annoyed. He assumed 
one of his terrible scowls, and did not 
resume his good temper for the rest 
of the night; nor did he speak to me 
for a long while after. Dante had 
none of this small, paltry moodiness ; 
yet there was, as you say, a kind of 
resemblance. Dante was in love with 
Beatrice, the object of a hopeless pas- 
sion; Byron loved, or pretended to 
love (for in truth he loved nothing but 
himself), Miss Chaworth, afterwards 
Mrs. Musters, who died—as a poet's 
mistress should die (this was said with 
a bitter sneer)—in a mad-house. 
Both were unfortunate in marriage ; 
both were kicked out of their native 
places, politics having had as much to do 
with the expulsion of Dante, as libels 
on the Prince Regent, and their sub- 
sequent reaction ‘through the press, 
had to do with the exile of Lord 
Byron; both were fond of military 
glory, but Dante fought in the field, 
hand to hand and foot to foot, giving 
and getting many a hard knock; 
Byron, like a carpet warrior, hid him- 
self ina barrack at Missolonghi, and 
never firedashot or brandished a sword 
in anger in his life. Both were men of 
unrestrained passions, and banished to 
hell or purgatory such individuals 
as annoyed them; the first “commit- 
ting his persecutors to the eternal 
flames of hell; the last manacling 
down poor Doctor Southey, in his 
notorious and abominable Vision of 
Judgment.” 

All this was delivered slowly and 
gravely, without the least animation 
or life. All the words were perfectly 
studied, and every sentiment scemed 
well weighed before delivery. The 
information conveyed was slight, but 
it nevertheless aroused curiosity, and 
attracted attention to hear Campbell 
speak thus of his great cotemporary. 
I subsequently found that this was not 
his habit—that it was only on rare 
occasions and to very few he spoke in 
this way, and that it was not until 
certain magical causes intervened that 
his tongue let out any of the treasures 
of his brain. He was, perhaps, the 
most icy-hearted man that ever lived, 
wrapping himself up in selfishness as 
in arobe which he rarely laid aside, 
thoroughly indifferent to the opinion 
of this person or to the comfort of 
that, or to any earthly thing but his 
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own beloved ease. So early as 1806, 
only four years after his first arrival 
in London, a pension of £184 a year, 
payable out of the Scotch excise, was 
conferred upon him at the instance it 
is said, of Fox, who did not, however, 
live to carry his wishes into effect. 
His successors, who wanted to enrol 
a rhymer in their pay, fulfilled the 
secretary's intentions, and for thirty- 
eight years the poet drew his annuity 
with a precision worthy of a retired 
statesman. ‘l’o one of Campbell’s few 
wants, this was a perfect competence, 
and it rendered him always indepen- 
dent of booksellers. He dined at 
home perhaps less than any man in 
London, for to the last his company 
was courted by the highest and noblest 
in the land. He was like a grand 
temple old and ruined, but some 
breathings of the divinity still lingered 
round it, and rendered it sacred in 
inen’s eyes. 

During the whole of our conversa- 
tion I took the most accurate notice of 
the poet. My first impressions were 
all strengthened on further examina- 
tions. I do not think that he pos- 
sessed much original genius, but he 
had been a hard worker, and he 
polished to the utmost perfection the 
scanty droppings of golden ore which 
brightened the stream of his intellect. 
Years before his death it had been 
completely exhausted, and he was but 
the “shade of a hero who had been.” 
He spoke mechanically, more because 
he was expected to say something, 
than from any apparent pleasure in 
delivering his opinion. He sometimes 
indulged in a grim smile, but a hearty 
burst of laughter, 1 am persuaded, 
never crossed his countenance. It 
was not made indeed for a laughing 
anima!, for the extreme thinness of the 
lips rendered it unpleasing to look at. 
It was for this reason that Sir Francis 
Chantrey, whom money could almost 
induce to do any thing, absolutely re- 
fused to pourtray Campbell’s face in 
marble. In vain did Lord Holland 
and various other lords and ladies 
importune the sculptor—in vain were 
the most tempting offers made to 
him. Chantrey obstinately refused to 
model the poet, and posterity will be 
ignorant for ever of the real appear- 
ance of Campbell, except from Mac- 
lise’s picture and this typographi- 
cal sketch. Maclise has, howevers 
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scarcely done justice to the consum- 
mate meanness and cunning of the fea- 
tures. In Fraser's Magazine there is 
an etching of Campbell—a good re- 
semblance, but too noble in the forma- 
tion of the head. ‘The bard is repre- 
sented in the last stage of ebriety. 
« That infernal v: agabond, Chantrey,” 
said Campbell, would have par ted 
with his own soul for money, but he 
would not carve my bust. He thought 
the latter more precious than the first.” 

The inundation of company sepa- 
rated us for some time, and when we 
again met it was in a private room to 
which my friend had the privilege of 
entrée, and where ch: ampagne was flow- 
ing about in delightful abundance. 
Campbell stood in a corner with a flask, 
not of champagne, but of potent brandy 
by his side, and of this he had evidently 
made many deep potations, I never 
saw a man who appeared to enjoy his 
drink with more intense satisfaction 
than Campbell ; he drained glass after 
glass slowly and solemnly as if he loved 
to prolong the pleasure of swallowing 
it, and reminded me of that famous 
epicure who wished his throat were 
as long as a crane’s for the purpose of 
greater gratification at his meals. Yet 
did not the spirit of brandy infuse any 
lustre into the careworn countenance 
before me. It had a contrary effect, 
making it more stupid than before— 
giving to the eye the wandering imbe- 
cile expression so painful to contem- 
plate. I stood by him for some time 
before he appeared to recollect me. 
At length he said:— 

“TI like your enthusiasm about 
Dante.” (I don’t remember that I had 
expressed any.) “ What do you think 
of Petrarch?” I said, I had ‘not read 
many of the sonnets, but was rather 
disappointed with those which I had 
read ; they were mere boudoir trifles. 
*“ You are right,” he replied, “ quite 
right ; Petrarch wasa detestable don- 
key, and though I have edited his me- 
moirs I say it. The fellow must have 
been mad, ora fool, or,a liar. The 
latter is the most probable. There 
really was no such person as Laura. 
She is throughout a type of the laurel 
for which he panted, and all the 
romance about his hopeless passion is 
rank falsehood from the beginning to 
the end. It is more charitable to him 

to suppose him a liar than the puling 
ass we must believe him to be, if we 
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credit the story of his love for this fat 
woman with a large family for such a 
number of years. I don’t mean to 
cast any reflection on Petrarch for this 
device. Our own Cowley who was a 
perfectly virtuous man adopted asimilar 
deceit, and pretended to all the world 
that he was dying for love. Nor did 
he confine his particulars on the sub- 
ject to lie-creating poetry, but he put 
them forth in plain matter of fact 
prose. I have never read the love 
poems of either, without repeating 
from Homer :— 


Bax sbi ovas Ovesos. 


A dream—a cold and sickly dream 
of passionate feelings and hopes. The 
late Duchess of Devonshire was an 
ardent admirer of Petrarch. ILoncesaw 
the copy of that poet which belonged 
to her Grace, and oddly enough, some 
reference in it made a note to my 
essay on English poetry. I shall show 
it to you some time or other.” Soon 
after Campbell showed me the note in 
question, and said that the references 
to Spenser and Surrey were in the 
hand-writing of the duchess. The 
note was as follows :— 


‘In one of Spenser’s hymns on love 


and beauty he breathes ‘this platonic 
doctrine. :— ' 
ins efesamntions “¢ Every spirit as it is most pure 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
To it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight 
With cheerful e and amiable sight ; 
For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.’ 





**So also Surrey to his fair Geral- 
dine :— 


“* The golden gift that nature did thee give, 
To fasten friends and feed them at thy will, 
With form and favour taught me to believe 
How thou art made fo show Aer greatest skill,’ 


This last thought was probably 
suggested by the lines in Pe strarch, 
which express a doctrine of the Platonic 
school, respecting the idea or origin of 
beauty :— 


“* * In qual parte del ciel’, in quale idea 
Era | esempio onde natura tolse, 

Quel bel viso legyiadro, in che ella volse 
Mostrar quaggid, quantd lass} potea.’” 








I repeated to him Lord Byron's 
opinion of Petrarch. “I detest the 
Petrarch so much that I would not be 
the man even to have obtained his 
Laura which the metaphysical whining 
dotard never could.” I did this de- 
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signedly, as I really wished to hear as 
much of Campbell and Lord Byron as 
I possibly could. He swelled up. 
* What could the ruffian,” said he, 
“know of Petrarch ? When he wrote 
that opinion he scarcely knew Italian 
from high Dutch. Afterwards, to be 
sure, when he picked up his Italian 
paramour, he learned to lisp the lan- 
guage, but Lord Byron never Anew any 
thing. He was right in this opinion— 
right by accident as many an ignorant 
man is. I once called at his house in 
Bennet-street. He was lying in bed 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
spelling over Virgil. He turned to me 
every minute, asking me the meaning 
of the plainest words. At first I 
thought it was affectation and ventured 
to tell him so. He assured me it was 
not so, that his ignorance was real, 
not simulated—“ only for my boy 
Hobby (this was the name he alw ays 
called Hobhouse) I should get intoa 
thousand scrapes. He tells me every 
thing classical. Langhorne’s Plutarch 
and Baker’s Livy do the rest. Had 
you been alord, Mr. Campbell, at ten 
years of age, you would have been just 
as great a dunce.” 

Campbell's broad Scotch accent 
surprised me a good deal. I had 
thought that the society in which he 
moved would have smoothed away the 
Caledonian roughness from his tongue, 
but it was not so. He spoke like a 
man freshly imported from the savage 
wilds of the highlands. He was born in 
Glasgow, July 27th, 1777, and was 
the tenth child of his father, who was 
sixty-seven years old at the time, and 
died at the age of ninety. His mother 
also was a Campbell. Whoever 
looked in the poet's face would have 
known him at. the first glance to be a 
Scotchman, but he looked more like a 
pedlar or an exciseman than a wor- 
shipper of the Nine. I asked him how 
old he was when he published the 
Pleasure of Hope. “In my twenty- 
second year,” said he. 

I took the liberty of asking him 
whether there were any truth in a story 
which Allan Cunningham had published 
respecting him. On his election to 
the office of Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University, he proceeded to his native 
town to be installed. It was a deep 
snow when he reached the College- 
green; the students were drawn up in 
parties pelting one another, the poet 
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ran into the ranks, threw several 
snow-balls with unerring aim, then 
summoning the scholars around him 
in the hall, delivered a speech replete 
with philosophy and eloquence. Camp- 
bell’s lips quivered with rage. * Cun- 
ningham,” said he, “was the most 
infernal liar that ever left Scotland.’ 

I asked him whether he had seen 
much of Sheridan. ‘“ Yes,” said he, 
“and drank much with him. It was 
glorious. His intoxication was like 
the madness of the Sibyl, something 
wonderful and grand and splendid. 
He was the only man I ever saw who 
was truly great in his cups. Byron 
was the most wishy-washy, disgusting 
creature in the world when he had 
swallowed a couple of bottles of claret : 
but Sheridan—oh, he was superb! 
The School for Scandal is but a faint 
reflection of what he spoke. In fact, 
Sheridan spoke a comedy every night. 
His sarcasms were awful. I have seen 
the rich Whig lords tremble before 
this magnificent animal like an infant in 
the presence of a giant. Sheridan 
knew his power over them, and never, 
unless highly provoked, abused it. 
Poor Lord Holland shrank to a mere 
pigmy in his presence. I once dined 
with Sheridan, Madame de Stael, and 
Curran. The first of the three was indu- 
bitably the first in everything. He 
did not perhaps speak as much poetry 
as Curran, but in every other quality 
of conversation and mind he out-topped 
him. Curran was a jester like Foote 
and Quin—his gestures were highly 
arch and dramatic, and his humour 
owed not a little of its success to his 
queer monkey face which was capable 
of the strangest transformations, and 
was never at rest. It shifted perpetu- 
ally like the scenes in a Pantomime. 
He was as great a jester as Scarron, 
and indulged much in quaint fantastic 
humour ; like the clown in the show 
he cared not how he made you laugh. 
But Sheridan was always a gentleman 
and finished courtier, and never forgot 
the elegant refinement which he had 
learned at the prince’s parties. I once 
got a letter from Madame de Staél, 
telling me she was very ill, and confined 
to bed, and begging me to call to her 
and talk to her. I went, wrapped up 
in one of my old plain coats, expecting 
a philosophic ¢éte a ¢éte with the author 
of Corinne. When I went up stairs, 
I was shown into a drawing-room 
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magnificently lighted up, and beheld 
the Stael resplendently dressed loung- 
on a crimson sofa. 


Two or three 
people of fashion were present. I 
started back with horror and affright, 
(like the man in the Aneid who had 
trodden on a serpent,) conscious of 
my old coat and uncurled wig, but the 
baroness beckoned to me, seated me 
by herself, and made me the lion of the 
party. I was never so confused in my 
life. In about an hour, who should 
walk into the room, fully attired ina 
magnificent court suit, breeches, 
buckles, sword and cocked hat, &c. &c. 
but Sheridan, who afterwards told me 
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that he had got a note precisely similar 
to mire. I was thunderstrack, and the 
Staél was nearly as surprised at the 
apparition as I was sixty minutes be- 
fore to find myself in the middle of the 
party. We left Madame de Staél’s 
together and supped at a tavern in 
Covent Garden where we remained 
until four o’clock in the morning. It 
was in the middle of June, and Sheri- 
dan walked home to his residence, with 
his long sword clattering on the pave- 
ment, and his cocked hat rather awry 
on his head, followed by a large mob 
of admirers, and pelted with cabbage 
stumps and the offal of the streets. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII.——THE RESCUR. 


** The Assyrian came down, like a wolf on the fold.”"— 


BYRON. 


“ Ay, warrior, arm! and wear thy plume 
On a proud and fearless brow ! 
I am the lord of the lonely tomb, 
And a mightier one than thou !"— 


Tue duty on which Captain Neville 
was ordered had something of the 
hardship and the peril of military 
life. It was one of those inexplicable 
derangements to which the course of 
human affairs is so often subjected, 
that he should have been sent on such 
a duty at the moment when a father 
was about to be made known to him, 
and his right to an honoured heritage 
ensured. But so it was. 

There was a mountain pass, at 
which a small military party, a de- 
tachment from the Clonmel garrison, 
had been stationed, and had proved 
very servicable in arresting the pro- 
gress of crime and disorder in the 
neighbourhood. It was accordingly 
very unacceptable to the lawless. So 
much was to be expected. The 
ruffian act of two of the party filled 
up the measure of its unpopularity, 
rendering it universally odious. All 
shared in the hatred which two had 
provoked. Estrangement of the peo- 
ple from the little out-post first told 
of the indignation how general it 





HEMANS. 


was. A difficulty of procuring pro- 
visions soon began to be felt; ag- 
gression was experienced if a soldier 
were seen alone; and the party at 
length felt itself in the condition of a 
garrison in a hostile country, and in a 
state of siege. 

The commander, a non-commis- 
sioned officer, knew neither the extent 
of his danger nor the obligations of 
his duty ; and it was not till the aspect 
of things around him became ex- 
tremely threatening, that he reported 
to head quarters the difficulty of his 
position. It was then too late. 

The rapidity with which intelligence 
is conveyed through extensive districts 
in Ireland, among those who are set 
in opposition to the Jaw, has often 
been made a subject of inquiry, and 
has never been satisfactorily explained. 
It may abate a little the admiration 
and surprise with which it has been 
regarded, to know that it has been 
long coming to perfection. During 
our calamitous civil wars the difficulty 
of providing for their troops fre- 
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quently constrained the anti- Anglican 
party to disembody whole regiments, 


and disperse the individual soldiers of 


which they were composed, over the 
country,wheresoever their convenience 
or inclination carried them. The 
regiments thus disembodied were not 
disbanded. Each soldier was taught 
that he continued subject to mili- 
tary Jaw—places were appointed, 
where, from time time, the whole 
regiment was to re-assemble—signals 
were agreed on, by which, under un- 
usual circumstances, extraordinary 
meetings could be held; and, provided 
that the summons to such assemblies 
was obeyed, and due appearance made 
at the place of rendezvous, every sol- 
dier was at liberty to pass the interval 
in such wise as seemed most meet to 
him. 

This was a practice dictated by ne- 
cessity, convenient to an army in want 
of military stores and necessaries of 
life, exceedingly detrimental no doubt, 
to the character of soldiers, but ad- 
mirably adapted to the training up of 
marauders on a scale so extended as 
to prove most pernicious to the coun- 
try. Into every house where the sol- 
dier on furlough received a temporary 
shelter, there were introduced stirring 
narratives of adventurous life, and the 
spirit which they generate. Rapine 
and murder became, in some degree, 
legitimatised, and rendered respectable, 
when perpetrated under the pretext 
of military license. What soldiers 
would do, acting in their collective 
capacity, they would not hesitate to do 
when they acted as individuals, with 
military authority. What they did, 
others were taught, by their precept 
and example, to imitate. And thus 
habits of idleness, and adventure, and 
crime, were spread over the whole 
face of the land. The facilities, too, 
for a life of disorder were in- 
creased. Secret passes, byeways, 
fords—through mountain, morass, and 
river, became known to the party, 
who used their knowledge to the detri- 
ment of the public peace ; and instead of 
a single regiment at military command 
in the field of battle, a whole population 
became enlisted and disciplined into 
the rendering of services to the cause 
of disorder, and furnished with facili- 
ties for their evil work, by which they 
too often baffled the strength and 
wisdom of government. 
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The practice of recruiting for the 
French army aggravated the evil. 
This was an offence sometimes con- 
nived at by the government, some- 
times punished or prevented. But 
whether overlooked or opposed, it was 
persevered in. Emissaries of France, 
to whom the name Wild Geese was 
given, were constantly raising levies 
in Ireland; and as their trade throve 
best when the French army was de- 
sirable as an escape from the gallows, 
it may naturally be supposed that they 
were not supine in the efforts to keep 
the country in a state of disorder. 
It often happened, too, that whena 
party was on the point of leaving 
their native land, and all things ready 
for their departure, they signalized 
the time of their escape by some 
atrocity, which was, as it were, the 
first-offering to the government, hence- 
forth entitled to claim their services. 

The report received from the ser- 
geant had prompt attention paid to it 
at head-quarters. Carleton was sent 
off to take the command, and to 
strengthen the garrison; and re- 
ceived such instructions respecting the 
duty on which he was sent as his supe- 
rior officer could furnish him with. 
The application for aid was received 
after nine o’clock on a summer even- 
ing, and before midnight Neville’s 
party were in the vicinity of the moun- 
tain barrack. 

While they were yet on their way, 
and in a direct line near the station, 
although by the road winding through 
intervening hills, it was more distant, 
they could hear plainly enough the 
sounds of conflict. Shouts of rage or 
triumph reached their ears ; and fre- 
quent discharges of fire-arms rung 
out boisterously in oft-repeated moun- 
tain echoes. 

“Forward, forward, men!” cried 
Neville, “ our comrades are sore 
pressed. Sound trumpet—a loud flou- 
rish—they may hear it at the barrack. 
“Forward!” cried he, pressing his 
own fine charger to a more rapid 
pace, and followed with ardour by his 
troop. 

Riding at a furious pace through a 
pass where the hills rose so steeply 
on each side of the way, that the 
shrubs which projected from a rocky 
soil on one side extended to the other, 
forming a leafy arch over their heads, 
which shut out the heavens, and 
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deepened the gloom of night along 
the road, they emerged into an open 
space, which surrounding hills formed 
into a species of amphitheatre. All 
objects were terribly visible in the 
blaze of the burning barrack ; a rustic 
bridge, and the mountain stream it 
spanned—a road beyond, on which 
the forms of men were seen — some 
in rapid retreat, some betaking them- 
selves to the thickets which skirted 
the way—all hastening to conceal- 
ment. 

If Neville, at first thought, would 
have pursued the fugitives, sounds 
reached him from the barrack, which 
drew his attention thither. 

**The stables have taken fire,” said he, 
‘and these are the horsesin their extre- 
mity. Corporal, take four men with 
you and make one or two of those 
fellows on the road prisoners—but do 
not go beyond the first turn of the road.” 

He commanded a halt as the cor- 
poral’s division rode off, and the re- 
mainder of the party drew up at the 
barrack. 

The besieged had been reduced 
to sore extremity. Their ammu- 
nition was expended, and the roof 
was already falling in. One of 
the party was lying dead, and two 
badly wounded, while the blood, co- 
piously spilled before the entrance, and 
marking the way all down to the 
bridge, was a fearful witness that 
the assailants had also suffered. 
The service on which the corporal 
was sent proved abortive. He found 
the bridge occupied by carts and 
paling, through which a way had 
to be made for his party. When 
they reached the point at which they 
were commanded to return, all within 
sight was still and solitary. When 
they returned to the barracks they 
found soldiers and officers busy in 
the labour of extricating the horses 
from their burning abode. They 
were saved, but it was impossible to 
save the building. Whatever could 
be rescued from the fire was removed. 
The wounded men, ard the dead body, 
were laid on beds in the space before 
the barrack; the best contrivances in 
their power were adopted to screen the 
sufferers from the cold of night, and 
a corporal’s guard was sent to report 
the disaster at head quarters. 

Early in the morning Neville re- 
ceived orders to withdraw the party 


from a place where it had no longer a 
shelter, carts were sent to bring off 
the stores which had been saved; 
and a surgeon attended to offer as- 
sistance to the wounded. 

It was in a few days after this oc- 
currence at the close of a splendid 
evening, that, after avery fatiguing 
day’s work, Neville and his party 
were returning with prisoners to a 
litttle encampment which had been 
formed among the mountains, as a 
temporary accommodation, until a 
more permanent shelter could be pro- 
vided for them. The party con- 
sisted of the officer and ten men; 
their prisoners were two. These men 
hand-cuffed and bound _ together, 
walked in the midst of their guards. 
The horses were blown after many 
a chace in difficult ground during the 
day, and the men were as anxious 
to reach their halting-place, as 
wearied, hungry, thirsty men could 
well be expected to be. 

The march, heavily as the tired 
horses trode, was reasonably well 
performed while it lay through the 
open parts of the mountain. When 
a long and narrow pass was to be 
entered, it was necessary to make a 
new disposition of the force. The 
men were now obliged, in obedience 
to the necessities of the ravine, to 
march two abreast, two riding a little 
in advance, and two at a short 
distance closing in the rear. The 
prisoners were no longer guarded on 
either side, but as they walked in the 
centre of the line of march, they 
were fastened by strong cords from their 
fetters to the saddles of the troopers 
who rode after them. 

When the party had penetrated so 
far into the defile, that the opening 
by which they entered it was no longer 
visible, while before them in like 
manner it extended as far as their 
sight could range; one of the rear- 
guard rode up to the captain, and 
touching his helmet, said—“<I am 
come to report sir, that two large 
trees, one from each side of the pass 
have fallen at the same spot and 
make the road impassable.” 

“Corporal,” said Neville, “you 
must have the prisoners mounted be- 
hind some of the men, and push on at 
our best speed—rear-guard close in.” 

While these movements were being 
made, Carleton’s attention was called 
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to a boy whom he now perceived 
standing on a stile near him, opening 
into the thicket on the hill. 

Captain,” said he, “I have a 
message to you.” 

* Come with it to the camp, sir.” 

“Them that sent me say you'll 
have time enough to hear it, before 
you'll get there.” 

And the advanced guard returned 
at a gallop to announce that the road 
was blocked up. 

“To the front, corporal—clear the 
road.” 

** Captain,” said the boy ;” there’s 
them in the woods on the both sides 
o’ you, would wish that ye’d lave the 
prisoners here—and they'll let you 
out with aheart and a half.” 

The matter began to look serious. 

* Prisoners,” said Neville, “the 
moment any attempt is made to res- 
cue you, you shall be put to death— 
soldiers remember, your first aim is to 
be the prisoners. Go tell your 
masters, boy, that if we are to leave 
the prisoners here, it will be their 
dead bodies we leave. Forward, 
men.” 

A discharge of fire-arms from the 
wood was the answer, and three sad- 
dles were emptied. The dragoons 
fired in return, but, as they saw no 
object at which to take aim, with 
little effect. In the discharge from 
the wood, it was evident, careful aim 
had been taken, else the prisoners 
might not have escaped. The order 
to cut them down was just about to 
issue from Neville’s lips, when a cry 
came from the front that the obstacle 
had been removed. ‘ Forward,” said 
the captain, and all rode rapidly on 
leaving three companions wounded or 
dead behind them. The firing ceased 
from the woods, but loud cheering 
passed on more rapidly than the 
charger’s hoofs, and as the party 
emerged from the pass into a more 
open space, they found a multitude, 
armed with various implements of 
offence, ready to receive them. 

Although the ground was some- 
what open, it was not a place where 
cavalry could act with effect; it was 
rocky and broken, while fragments of 
timber scattered about in all directions 
completed the impediments which the 
nature of the ground afforded. In an 
instant, a rude assault was made on the 
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party; they fought desperately to 
cut their way through the tumult; 
many fell under their swords, but still 
the many prevailed. The prisoners 
were rescued; the two soldiers, their 
keepers, killed; some one or two had 
escaped, and at last Neville was left 
alone, still fighting. 

His last hour seemed to have come. 
One of his assailants rushed upon him 
with a large knife, and when his thrust 
was parried, plunged the deadly 
weapon in the body of the horse. In the 
same instant, Neville’s sword descend- 
ing upon his neck, severed the head from 
hisbody. Both horse and man fell toge- 
ther. The young soldier extricated 
himself, although not without receiving 
severe wounds, and stood on his de- 
fence, having no thought but of selling 
his life dearly—as dearly as increasing 
weakness would admit; and he was 
about to be engaged in conflict with 
an enemy who would task his unbroken 
strength. 

During the fiercest struggle of 
the melée he had observed one of 
the attacking party, distinguished 
by force and ferocity above all the 
others. In stature he towered in the 
throng, and his fleshless ungainly form, 
acquiring something of a terrible grace 
when the awkward and ill-shapen limbs 
were exhibited in the exercise of their 
uncommon strength, as well as the 
malignant face and its uncouth fea- 
tures, brought back to Neville’s mind 
the tutor, the detected spy in the 
house of Mr. Derinzy. In the same 
moment he, too, recognized Neville as 
an enemy and a victim, and uttered a 
short cry of exultation. He did not 
immediately ‘precipitate himself upon 
him, but bounded into the air and 
brandished his dreadful weapon, a 
long scythe, covered and dripping, as 
were his naked arms, with blood; and 
there was something of fiendish malig- 
nity in the manner in which he looked 
from the victim whom in thought he 
had already immolated, to the weapon 
by which the sacrifice was to be com- 
pleted. After a moment spent thus, 
the ruffian deliberately approached the 
dreadful weapon to his lips and kissed 
it; then crying out, “prepare your 
soul for the place where it’s to go,” he 
sprang upon the young soldier, who, 
bleeding from many wounds, and faint, 
stood dauntlessly to meet him. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE HERMIT. 
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* Ac veluti magno in populo cum sepe coorta cst 
Seditio sevitque animis ignobile vulgus, 
Jamqué faces et saxa volant: furor arma ministrat, 
Tum pietate gravem, ac meritis, si forte virum quem 
Conspexere ; silent, arrectisque auribus astant : 
Ile regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet.”"— 


VIRGIL. 


“ Speak low !—the place is holy to the breath 
Of awful harmonies, of whispered prayer.”— 


In that moment, when Neville awaited 
his death-struggle, a cry was heard of 
so extraordinary tone and power, that 
the exasperated multitude paused as if 
it had command over them ; and there 
was seen, on a rock near where Neville 
stood at bay to die, an apparition such 
as might well confirm the effect which 
the singular voice had produced. It 
was a man of tall stature, bareheaded, 
with long grey hair, and floating 
beard reaching to his breast. A loose 
garment covered him, fastened by a 
cord at the waist, and showing his 
legs uncovered, and his feet unde- 
fended except by sandals. In one hand 
he held a long staff, on which he 
leaned ; achaplet of beads—terminating 
at the extremity which he held, ina 
silver crucifix, was in the other hand. 
This he stretched forth over the mul- 
titude, and addressed them in the same 
tone in which he had already given 
notice of his presence, and, as Ne- 
ville correctly imagined, in the Irish 
language. 

The effect of his discourse could 
scarcely be described ; the combatants 
of a few brief minutes since were awe- 
struck; they bowed themselves to the 
earth, beat upon their breasts, groaned 
under the impression of his words, and 
not a few of them were to be seen 
weeping tears such as women shed in 
their sorrows. It is needless to say 
that not an arm was raised against 
Neville. 

He, however, had suffered severely. 
He was bleeding profusely at more 
than one wound, and manifestly sink- 
ing from weakness. The spirit that 
would have sustained him in actual 
conflict, parted from him when it 
seemed no longer called for, in the 
moment of deliverance, and left him 
to the feebleness induced by weari- 
ness and wounds. His vision became 
obscure; his limbs could no longer 
sustain his fainting weight, and after 
every struggle he could make, en- 
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deavouring to support himself by 
clinging to a tree against which he 
had meant to place his back, he sunk 
to the ground beside the dead charger, 
in a state of insensibility. 

The stranger bent over him, and 
seemed to examine his wounds for 
some time with calm attention. “ He 
is not dead,” said he to himself, ** nor 
are those hurts likely to prove fatal. 
He must not be left to die here.” He 
then cast his eyes around the field of 
slaughter, as it might well be named. 
Three soldiers only had escaped ; seven 
lay dead and mutilated, so that their 
dearest friends could not recognize 
them. The vengeance of their assail- 
ants was most savage, indulging itself 
in thus brutally dishonouring the re- 
mains of the vanquished. Nor had the 
soldiers fallen unavenged. Many of 
their assailants lay dead or wounded 
around them; some with skulls cloven 
to the teeth; some holding up the 
bleeding stumps, from which hands or 
arms had been lopped.—In this scene 
of horror Neville lay, insensible, al- 
though still living. 

How to dispose of him seemed to 
occasion much embarrassment. To 
abandon him there, was to be his 
murderer. To remove him to any 
neighbouring house, or to bear him to 
the camp, was to incur danger of mili- 
tary violence and persecution. There 
was a little country inn, at about two 
miles distance, and so much nearer to 
the encampment. Thither the stranger 
finally determined that Neville should 
be removed, and a message was to be 
sent on thence to the military station, 
apprizing the party of their officer’s 
condition. While he was devising this 
plan, some of Neville’s late assailants 
were busy in preparing a rude litter, 
on which they spread the cloaks of his 
fallen soldiers, and, at the stranger’s 
command, laid his body, still insensible, 
upon it, and raised him upon their 
shoulders with as much tenderness and 
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concern fur his safety as ifit had been, 
not an enemy, but one of their own 
companions, whose life was committed 
to their care. 

Leaving Neville with the few whose 
services were required for his escort, 
the stranger enjoined tliose who re- 
mained to remove the dead and 
wounded of their own party, and to 
disperse ; providing for their safety 
with all the care necessary for guarding 
against the measures to be taken for 
the re-apprehension of the prisoners, 
and the punishment of their deliverers. 

The multitude had gathered around 
him, as he gave these instructions. 
When he ceased speaking, all bent 
their knees to the ground, imploring 
that he would bless them. It was a 
strange sight ; men who had justimbrued 
their hands in human blood ; who had, 
with worse than the ferocity of tigers, 
raged barbarously against the cold re- 
mains of the dead, were now subdued 
into the attitude of religious adoration, 
and with murderous hands clasped in 
prayer, while yet reeking from their 
crime, were asking, not pardon, but bles- 
sing ; offering, perhaps, as a sacrifice 
worthy to be accepted, their recent 
slaughter, and meekly suing for sign or 
assurance of approbation, in aconfusion 
of feeling, which distinguished but im- 
perfectly between the unseen Author of 
Good, and the being before them,clothed 
in a mortal form, whom they regarded 
as God’s commissioned and accredited 
delegate. 

As the multitude knelt, a movement 
became discernible among the bodies 
which covered the plain. Some of 
the wounded strove to rise and drag 
themselves to a share of the blessing. 
There was a pause while they ap- 
proached, then strong men left the 
circle to assist them; and others, whose 
wounds had utterly disabled them, 
were lifted up and carried with gentle 
care to the inner part of the circle. 

In the centre stood the stranger— 
his tall figure grandly erect ; his face 
upturned, his arms spread, and his lips 
moving in silent prayer; aroundhim the 
almost adoring multitude; the strong 
kneeling, lifting up their hands to 
heaven, or almost fiercely smiting their 
breasts ; the wounded and bleeding 
supported by some thoughtful friends, 
or lying stretched within the circle, 
and here and there a ghastly visage, 
from which life seemed in the act of 
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parting, and on which a lurid light of 
fanaticism imparted a more awful cha- 
racter to the shadows of approaching 
death. In the -froup the stranger 
stood for a moment, silent, with elevated 
looks, then bowing his head and turning 
his eyes all around, he pronounced, in 
the Irish language, a blessing, and 
stretched his hands in all directions 
over the circle. This done, he moved 
forward to depart ; an ample opening 
was made for him by the kneeling group ; 
he passed through it, and, without look- 
ing back, pursued his way by a path 
through the wood which led over the 
surrounding hills. 

Scarcely had he disappeared into the 
thicket when a loud cheer reached him; 
he did not, however, pause on his way, 
or seek an explanation of it. He un- 
derstood his countrymen too well, and 
was not surprised at the revulsions of 
feeling by which they are affected. 
The religious access had had its mo- 
ment. The blessing was received, 
the troubled hearts at rest and rejoic- 
ing; and the same arms that were lately 
engaged in action of prayer, and the 
voices murmuring sounds of religious 
ecstasy, were now free for manifestations 
of more profane excitement. Shout 
upon shout of exultation pierced the sky, 
and arms were thrown up brandishing 
weapons covered with blood, and ready 
for a bloody contest again. The excite- 
ment did not continue long. The super- 
abundant vitality, if such an expression 
may be used, of the animated group 
exhausted itself, and, in the course of 
afew minutes the injunctions of the 
stranger were remembered and ex- 
ecuted. Dead and dying were removed; 
the multitude dispersed, and the field 
of blood was left deserted, except by 
the terrible monuments of vengeance 
it exhibited in the mangled forms of 
the soldiers. 

Meanwhile, the stranger had crested 
the hill, and was descending upon 
a region, which, although little dis- 
tant from a frequented road, was un- 
known to all but those acquainted 
with the secret paths which conducted 
safely through copses elsewhere im- 
pervious, and morasses which afforded 
no other secure footing. After pur- 
suing these paths for some short time, 
he emerged from it upon the strand of 
alake which nature seemed to have 
concealed on all sides so effectually 
that it became visible only in the mo- 
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ment when one had reached its mar- 
gin. 

It was a scene of rare solemnity and 
beauty. The placid water was em- 
bosomed in a semicircular amphithea- 
tre, regular as if it had been scooped 
out of the mountain of rock which 
composed it, the crags, of a height, 
which, from their perpendicular direc- 
tion, seemed of stupendous altitude, 
were worthy to be the retreat of the 
royal birds who made in them their 
eyrie, and to whose cry their echoes 
often responded—and the lake they 
sheltered from storm and almost from 
sun, in its unruffled stillness, and the 
faint murmur upon its strand more 
like breathing than any ruder sound, 
had a character of patient and thought- 
ful tranquillity, which the heart felt 
as a mystery. 

As soon as the stranger came in 
sight, a boat which appeared at a little 
distance, approached the strand to 
receive him; and then put out again 
to cross the lake. To one who looked 
around from the point at which the 
beat had come to land, it would seem 
that a wall of rock, naked, except where, 
here and there, a tree or hardy shrub 
showed itself as it were to proclaim 
the fecundity of life, so closed in the 
water as not to admit of any egress. 
The mountain enclosure was indeed 
such a wall, except at one little spot 
undistinguishable until it was actually 
reached, and at that spot the boat 
speedily arrived, and returned from it 
without delay, having disembarked its 
austere passenger. 

The opening at which the stranger 
landed, showed a narrow passage 
to the left hand between the moun- 
tain and a natural rampart of rock 
sufficiently apart to allow the pas- 
sage of a human body. At a little 
distance, and under cover of this pro- 
tection a cave opened into the moun- 
tain. Here the stranger entered— 
none but himself dare enter into it 
unbidden. The lake had its legend of 
fear. The boatman who guided his 
little cot over its dark water, had a 
courageous heart—but even he would 
not venture to approach the cave. It 
was a hermitage, which solemn influ- 
ences of the place itself, and the men- 
tal ascendancy of its awe-inspiring 
occupant, invested with a. guardian 
horror. 

For him it had no horror—no 
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sacredness—no mystery. Before him 
as he entered, in a deep recess, stood 
an altar, with a crucifix of large dimen- 
sions in dark wood, standing upon it, 
and no mark of homage was offered 
to either. For a moment the hermit 
paused at the entrance, then closed 
the door of the cell, the only orifice 
through which light was admitted, and 
stood in utter darkness. Providing 
himself with a light for which the ma- 
terials were at hand, he advanced into 
the recess with much irreverence, and 
stepping upon thealtar, placed one hand 
on the crown of thorns on the crucifix, 
which he pressed strongly down, and 
with the point of his staff forced up 
an eye painted on the roof of rock 
above him. Springs, it appeared, were 
concealed under these images, for, im- 
mediately, what seemed solid rock 
over his head rolled back, and an aper- 
ture became visible large enough to 
admit of his pressing through. He 
had been hitherto in a stooping posture, 
but now stood erect, holding up the 
light within the aperture through 
which he had passed his head and arm. 
Satisfied in his researches and still using 
thealtar for a convenient resting-place, 
he raised himself from it through the 
orifice overhead, and governing the 
machinery, of which, it is seen, he knew 
the secret, closed again the passage, and 
restored all things in the cell to their 
previous appearance. 

His next cares were given to him- 
self. He laid down his grey hairs 
and flowing beard, and the large dark 
eyebrows of which the commanding 
arches met together, removed some 
little touches of the pencil, which 
gave the effect of an ascetic pallor 
to his countenance, adding conside- 
rably to the amount of years which 
would otherwise have been assigned 
him. He divested himself also of his 
robe, which, with the staff, and beads, 
and other properties of his part, he 
laid up in a chest prepared for them ; 
and covering himself with a thick 
cloak, entered, with a light in his 
hand, into a narrow passage, cut prin- 
cipally by nature, but a little with the 
assistance of art, through the heart of 
the mountain. After continuing his 
way for perhaps a quarter of an hour, 
sometimes walking erect, sometimes 
stooping low, where there was little 
more than room for drawing his body 
along with a crawling motion, the 
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passage and his toilsome progress ter- 
minated. He paused for a few se- 
conds, listening attentively, then, 
touching a spring, obtained entrance 
into a darkened dressing-room, by a 
door which closed as soon as he had 
passed through, and bore the appear- 
ance of a large looking-glass. 

Here the stranger speedily attired 
himself, and passing through the bed- 
chamber to which this dressing apart- 
ment was attached, entered from it 
into a library of well-furnished shelves, 
and somewhat spacious dimensions. 
If he visited this chamber for pur- 
poses of study, his intentions were 
frustrated. In the moment of his 
entrance a thundering summons was 
ringing out at his door, and in the 
next moment he heard himself in- 
quired for with an earnestness and im- 
portunity which, engaged as he had 
lately been, would have disturbed men 
of less steady nerve.. It merely in- 
terrupted him, and awakened his at- 
tention. The occasion of the inter- 
ruption was of so much importance, 
that it demands explanation. 

The soldiers who escaped from the 
day's disorder, made their way, with 
the speed of fear, to the encampment, 
and, at their report, a party was or- 
dered out, with which, mounted on 
fresh horses, the bearers of evil tidings 
rode as guides. 

Neville’s bearers had not reached 
half the distance at which their jour- 
ney was to terminate, when from the 
summit of a commanding hill, they 
saw this party on a road beneath 
riding rapidly towards them. With- 
out a moment’s thought or delay, they 
took to the hill side and the wood, 
leaving their burden on the road,where, 
shortly after, his enraged and dis- 
tressed soldiers found him. 

By this time Neville had recovered 
consciousness, although he was unable 
to speak, and was evidently suffering 
much. Short time could be, in the 
emergency, bestowed upon him. 

“Sergeant,” said the officer in 
command, “I leave four men with 
you until our return.” The party 
rode forward. 

«* What are we to do, sir, for Captain 
Neville? There's a good-looking 
house on the hill, we have just 
passed it.” 

“ Aye, that may do. 


Probably the 
Jellows we 


saw were bearing him 
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there, and fled at the sight of us. A 
bad character,” continued he musingly, 
“‘we must have, when men are afraid 
to be caught by ourselves in the act - 
doing us aservice. Yes, sergeant, g 
with my compliments, say that an on 
of the Light Horse has been badly 
wounded, and we beg the hospitalities 
of the house for him. Forward.” 

The sergeant, directing the men 
to leave their horses in charge of a 
porter at the gate, and then return 
to take up the litter, rode on, and 
delivered his message. It was of a 
nature which could not be refused, 
and accordingly, in less than half-an- 
hour the wounded soldier was re- 
clining in the best bed-room of the 
house, and soothed with such ap- 
pliances as the house-keeper, a skilful 
nurse, could administer. 

The stranger who had performed 
so singular a part, and appeared in 
so opposite characters during the day, 
was seated in his library, after having 
paid the due attention to his invol- 
untary and unlooked for guest. His 
daughter, just returned from a ramble 
through the woods, was hearing from 
him an explanation of the disorder in 
which she had found his quiet man- 
sion, and inquiring with the interest 
of a benevolent nature into the con- 
dition of the wounded man, when 
her maid entered to say that the house- 
keeper begged to speak with her. 
The agitation and distress of the girl, 
in delivering the message, was such, 
that it seemed to admit of but one 
interpretation. 

“Ts he dead,” said the master of 
the house, as his daughter arose to 
obey the summons. 

A faint negative was the reply, and 
the door of the library closed. 

* What is the matter,” said the 
young lady, “I never saw you so 
troubled before.” 

«Oh miladi, if you know who was 
here. You do not know.” 

* No Annette, how should I know.” 

** Venez, mademoiselle, come with 
me into your chambre 4 coucher.” 

There, Annette disclosed to Ma- 
deleine, that the wounded, and per- 
haps dying soldier under her father’s 
roof, was the object of her first and 
only lovee—And thus, for the first 
time since he had been taken from it 
an infant, Neville entered the house of 
his fathers. 
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CHAPTER XXXV.—THE SECLUSION, 


“ With Nature's self she speaks or thinks, alone— 


And no intruding visitation fears 


To shame the unconscious laugh, or check her sweetest tears." 


THERE was a seclusion in the exten- 
sive gardens of Garretstown which 
Madeleine for some time had made her 
own. It was aregion which seemed 
to feel the presiding influence of her 
genius and taste, and flourished as in 
grateful acknowledgment. Rich flow- 
ers and shapely shrubs were happily 
disposed where no harsh winds could 
reach them; and a mountain torrent, 
not scanty even in the summer heats, 
fell over a precipitous ledge of rock, 
and hurried on for some short dis- 
tance, until it entered a natural basin, 
whose placid water contrasted pleas- 
ingly with the rush of the torrent. 
At the opposite extremity of this fairy 
region, and in view of the still and 
the falling water, Madeleine had ar- 
ranged for herself a hermitage, where 
she passed many a thoughtful hour in 
schooling her troubled heart to bear 
its sorrows, and in reveries, it must be 
acknowledged, which she dared not in- 
dulge elsewhere. 

This little rustic chamber was oc- 
cupied, in the afternoon, a few days 
after the defeat of Neville’s party, but 
not by Madeleine. ‘Two persons were 
there: in one of them her unusual 
paleness could not disguise the fine 
features of Mrs. Barnewell ; the other 
was one whom no expression of coun- 
tenance, no hue of colour could dis- 
guise—the Right Rev. Dr. Manning. 
We introduced the reader to him at 
an early part of our story, and have 
not until now had occasion to return 
to him again. 

There was something of alarm in 
the excitement of the lady’s looks ; and 
the right reverend divine wore an air 
more than ordinarily serious and re- 
solved. They had walked a distance 
of not less than two miles from Mr. 
Barnewell’s residence; and, having 
seen a party of light horse drawn up 
at the entrance to Garretstown House, 
had turned aside from the usual ap- 
proach, and waited, in Madeleine’s 
little retreat, a quieter time to make 
their visit. The bishop was desirous 
to have a conference with Dillon 
O’Moore ; the lady was eager to con- 
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verse with her young friend; but 
both deemed it advisable to govern 
their impatience, and hoped to find, in 
the security and freedom of the con- 
ference for which they were solici- 
tous, a recompense for the pain of 
waiting for it. 

The furniture of the little apart- 
ment they sat in was simple. There 
was a shelf, on which a few hooks, 
among them Spencer, Shakespeare, 
and Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher, 
were arranged ; a table, on which a 
large Bible rested on a reading-desk ; 
and a rustic bench, on which the two 
visitants were seated. A few land- 
scape sketches, in Indian ink, on the 
walls, imparted an air of intellectual 
elegance to the chamber. Other 
wealth there was none. Madeleine 
had neither the desire nor the oppor- 
tunity to store up in her favoured 
haunt those works of curiosity, jrather 
than of taste, with which other her- 
mitages of the time were adorned or 
cumbered. 

The bishop was scanning, with 
practised eye, the pages of the Bible, 
while he, nevertheless, continued the 
conversation in which he was engaged 
with his fair companion. At times, 
however, he seemed to wince; and a 
shade passed over his brow, as he 
discerned here and there faint pencil 
marks, delicately traced, at passages 
which he would have been better 
pleased to think the members of his 
congregation had left unmarked and 
unremembered. 

** Poor child,” said he, speaking to 
himself, “it is an evil thing to drift 
thus early over this perilous ocean, 
God's word although it be. Poor 
child, much will be pardoned her,” 
addressing himself to Mrs. Barnewell, 
‘¢if she wander from the way. Her 
father, I fear, was a scoffer, and the 
aunt to whom her infancy was given 
in charge . 

“Do not speak of that tissue of 
craft, silliness and capricee How Ma- 
deleine came out of her hands, even 
as she has come, is a miracle to me. 
The vain old woman had set her heart 
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on building up aroyal house. Made- 
leine was to be a queen. Would you 
believe it, that she persuaded the girl's 
director, as soon as she went to con- 
fession, to leave her natural indiffe- 
rence about religious doctrine as little 
disturbed as possible. 

“¢ One does not know,’ said she, 
* how inconvenient it might yet prove 
to have the young lady’s opinions very 
fixed.’ 

“She thought, if her own wild 
dreams were realized, the less religion 
poor Madeleine had, the less objection 
could be made to her. But, thank 
God! her sweet disposition has not 
been spoiled, and her kind concern for 
allshecan serve. [thas gone tomy heart 
to see her, as I have seen her in the 
smoky cabins of our most wretched 
poor, like a ministering angel—only 
that angels have no sorrows of their 
own; and Madeleine’s sweet face tells, 
I am afraid, too truly of other griefs 
than that of mere compassion.” 

There was silence for a few minutes ; 
the ecclesiastic absorbed in thought, 
and the lady in turning over the leaves 
of a manuscript bock which lay open 
on the table. 

** Madeleine,” said she, “ appears to 
confide, if not her secrets, at least her 
feelings, to this mute companion ;” and 


she read— 





“ ¢ Beautiful spring, thy dewy eyes 
Are wet with many a tear; 

And faintly as thy smiles arise, 
*Tis but to disappear : 

Yet, dearer are thy tears to me 

Than summer’s brightest smiles could 


be. 


“* Though many a melancholy thought, 
Which fain I'd bid depart, 
And many a recollection, fraught 
With heaviness of heart, 
Return with thee—oh! still most dear 
Thy fickle smile, thy trembling tear. 


*** For with them fondest visions rise, 
This beart can ne’er forget ; 

And, beaming from thy dewy skies, 
Are dreams to bless me yet ;— 

And, pictured in thy smiles and tears, 

The hope, the love of happier years. 


*** And now thy soft and soothing voice 
Seems whisperingly to say— 

* Poor, trembling mourner, yet rejoice, 
Thou shalt not long delay ; 

And my returning step shall tread 

Lightly above the unheeding dead.’ 
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«¢ Alas! it is my weary discontent 
and pettishness that speaks here. Why 
should I entertain such a desire? No, 
Madeleine ; thou art not free to die. 
The selfishness of thy own sorrow 
cannot release thee; thou canst do 
good. Wrecked as thy hopes have 
been, thou canst minister comfort ; 
and if—and if— Madeleine thou hast a 
father——’”’ 


“Have we a right, Mrs. Barne- 
well,” said the bishop, “to surprise 
your young friend’s secrets ?” 

‘* Not her real secrets,” replied the 
lady; “but for these little poetical 
mysteries there are no laws of honour. 
If there turn up any thing to show 
you a hidden bias of Madeleine's 
mind, it may help to direct you in ad- 
vising her. But to say the truth, I 
am deceiving or trying to beguile my- 
self, and turn to this dear girl's book 
to distract, if it be possible, the 
thoughts and fears that pursue me, 
How weak and inconsistent are we— 
how our desires and purposes alter! 
I thought myselfloyal and true-hearted, 
and now—can you believe while I con- 
fess—that the messenger who brought 
the tidings of Barnewell's safe arrival 
on the coast of France, should receive 
from mea more grateful welcome than 
one I would have given to him that 
told me that the king was proclaimed 
with acclamations of a loyal and con- 
verted people in his good city of Lon- 

mn. 

“You must not be severe on your- 
self, my daughter ; grief and fear have 
often the effect of narrowing the heart. 
You will feel more like your former 
self when this trial is over past.” 

‘“*No, my lord; it is not grief or 
fear, it is conscience that oppresses 
me. I cannot but remember that it 
was I who urged Barnewell on the 
schemes which have brought all we 
love into this straight—schemes to 
which his mind was ill adapted, and, I 
must say, ill inclined. But,” said she, 
frowning, as a tear broke away from 
her eyelid, “we will dismiss such 
thoughts—hence away you evil spirits. 
Let us hear Madeleine again.” 

* And here we have prose. 
does she say ?” 


What 


“And that was John Wesley. 
They who reproach him know not 
what spirit he is of— 
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«¢ How charming is divine philosophy.’ 


«¢ For the first time I have listened 
to holy eloquence—listened with heart 
and mind, and spirit. Shall the im- 
pression it left upon my awakened 
soul ever pass away from it? Never 
till now had the great realities that 
make this worll’s sorrow feel light, so 
fully possessed my whole being. And 
that wretched maniac—how he yielded 
to the heavenly influence—what a pic- 
ture, as he knelt for the saint’s bless- 
ing. It was as if a lost soul had been 
recovered, and the minister of heaven 
gave glory to God for the redemp- 
tion. Bless God, oh my soul, for this 
good day—be it ever honoured in my 
calendar.’ 


“T was unprepared for this,” said 
the bishop, meditatingly. 

* But, alas, not I,” said the lady. 
** Madeleine was with me in Clonmel 
ona day when some wild preachers 
came to harangue in the streets. It 
would seem there had been interrup- 
tion, and I believe blows and wounds 
with no good result, and the day we 
were auditors another scheme of dis- 
turbance was contrived; so when the 
preacher stood ona platform on the 
one side, the wild, unearthly face and 
figure of that poor fool of your town, 
was seen on the other. Above the 
crowd, raised to a level with the 
preacher, there commenced a rivalry 
between Methodist and maniac—the 
one repeating the words of the other, 
with a vehemence of intonation and 
gesture that excited the preacher to 
fury and calied out shouts of laughter 
from the people. As the preacher 
warmed into a more furious vehemence, 
the crowd laughed louder, and all 
seemed to promise a speedy defeat to 
the invaders, when, on a sudden, the 
preacher ceased to speak and retired, 
and this Mr. Wesley, who had just 
arrived, stood in his place at the front 
of the platform. His first act was to 
call on the people around him to join 
in a psalm or hymn, and when it was 
ended, he commenced his harangue. 
All I can say is, 1 do not wonder at 
Madeleine’s enthusiasm. You must 
have heard, I should think, how the 
multitude was over-mastered. But the 
great miracle was the effect produced 
on the poor idiot, who, after some 
time, descended from his elevation, 
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came timidly forward and on his knees 
askéd the preacher to bless him. But 
here comes the dear girl—the lady of 
the mansion. I bid you welcome, fair 
maiden, to your own fairy home. I 
have endeavoured to do its honors to 
my lord bishop, and now offer its hos- 
pitalities to your own fair self.” 

The lady ceased, for she saw that 
Madeleine was thoughtful, even tomore 
than pensiveness, and the bishop spoke 
of his desire to have an interview with 
the young lady’s father. At a time of 
less pressing emergency, he would 
solicit her own attention to matters of 
no ordinary moment. Mrs. Barne- 
well interrupted, or rather followed 
him, for he had ceased before she 
spoke. 

‘* Madeleine,” said she, “I trust you 
will hear his lordship with the defe- 
rence to be expected from a person of 
your spirit and principles. Whatever 
you may think or do, or whatever 
meaning you may give to the words of 
this book, far be it from me to under- 
value it. You will never be the per- 
son to disgrace your family or to 
desert your cause. These are not 
times when loyal gentlemen or gentle- 
women can think of changing their 
religion—when the true-hearted are 
outcast or oppressed, and the false and 
the low have dominion over them— 
when Catholic churches lie in ruin and 
Catholic priests are proscribed—when 
it is pronounced a crime worthy of 
death to hold a commission in God's 
church or a commission for the king— 
that is no time for a Catholic maiden 
to turn traitor to her cause; no, 
though conscience itself were to seduce 
her, my sweet Madeleine you will not 
listen to any counsels that would draw 
you away from us.” 

Madeleine listened with a surprised 
interest while the lady spoke, and 
paused in thought for some minutes 
after she had ceased speaking. For a 
moment it seemed as if she were about 
to reply, but gave up the idea, as 
though unsuited to the occasion. The 
only observation she made in answer 
to the impetuous commonplace of her 
friend, was— 

“<I dare not be angry against God.” 

“No, daughter,” observed the 
bishop, *‘ you dare not, you ought not 

to repine at God's high decrees. 
What he wills is right, and he de- 
mands your faith, not because his 
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Church is persecuted, but because it 
is apostolic and true. If you have 
any doubt that it is so, you owe it to 
your Church, even by your bap- 
tismal vows, to give your spiritual 
director (if you will confide in me, 
I will assume the office) an oppor- 
tunity to convince you; but at this 
moment duties of a more temporal 
character must be discharged. It is 
of deep moment that we see your 
father. He must learn that we are 
here, and he must learn this secretly.” 

Duly instructed and aceredited, 
Madeleine proceeded on her embassy, 
and found her father in his study, 
but he was not alone. The regimental 
surgeon, who had been placed in 
charge of the wounded officer, was 
his companion; and Madeleine was 
condemned to wait the termination of 
bis visit to her father, before she 
could open her commission. 

When the ordinary compliments 
were paid, the conversation which 
her entrance had interrupted, soon 
resumed its course, and, after due 
obeisance and explanation to the 
fair visitor, the surgeon said—* I 
do not well know, whether poor 
Neville’s report is delusion, but if it 
be, of all possible delusions, it is the 
soberest. His manner is perfectly 
sane, so much so, indeed, that, but 
for the incident he relates, I would 
receive it as serious. ” You look, 
ma'am, as if you commanded me to 
relate this strange tale. The fact is, 
that Captain Neville speaks of his 
having been saved by an apparition 
such as would be very natural among 
the realities of a pantomime, but would 
hardly be admissible among the beings 
of life, or even of the legitimate 
drama.” 

“I scarcely think doctor, that 
this is sufficient for my daughter's 
curiosity.” 

“ Sufficient to excite it very much, 
but not to satisfy it,” said the young 
lady. 

“« My patient’s report is, that when 
his horse had fallen under him, dead, 
and when he, severely wounded, stood 
at bay, having no thought but of 
dying as a soldier, there appeared, 
suddenly, on a rocky eminence near 
him, a being, whether man or spectre 
he does not say, but whose aspect 
and bearing seemed to belong more 
to another world than this, and whose 
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authority over the multitude was not 
less than supernatural—of which, or 
of something like it, his life is a 
species of witness.” 

‘Was he able to give you,” said 
O’Moore, “any description of this 
extraordinary and seasonable ap- 
parition.” 

“Yes, but not more precise than 
any serious pantomime or mystery 
would supply—a man of tall stature, 
white hair, flowing beard, and ¢san- 
dalled shoon,’ head bare, ditto legs, 
with loose dark drapery girded up at 
the middle by a cord—nothing in 
this that dramatic recollections might 
not supply.” 

«Is not this,” said Madeleine to her 
father, “‘ a description of the hermit. 
It is so J] heard him represented.” 

“ Yes, I believe it is. Our neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. Phillips, is occasionally 
visited by something which answers 
very well to your description. A 
species of male sybil it would seem— 
a composite of the two-fold theology 
of Rome, the pagan, and what yon 
would call perhaps, the popish. His 
ascendancy over the minds of our 
peasantry is great, perhaps powerful 
enough to produce an effect such as 
you describe.” 

“* You said an occasional visitant. 
Is he not usually residing here ?” 

« No—from time to time, perhaps 
not more than once in the year, he 
appears—-remains some few days, 
wandering about the country, de- 
liberately declining all the hospitalities 
by which the people can tempt him, and 
then ceases to be seen. While here, 
he is occasionally accessible to the 
poor—gives advice, spiritual 1 mean, 
not medical, although some say his 
gifts extend even to the art, which can 
be tested in this visible world, but 
one thing is certain—the people look 
upon him as a man of supernatural 
endowments. It seems that we owe 
him much for the service he ren- 
dered our poor guest.” 

«JT am not a little disposed to 
think that we may owe to him or 
something like him, all the events of 
the day, its disasters not less than 
its deliverance.” 

“Is not this hard, Mr. Phillips, to 
accuse a man, because he has been the 
author of good, of all the evil which he 
has not prevented ?” 

‘It is hard and harsh, but we live 
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in a hard world, where suspicion grows 
with experience. I should like much 
to see this cockle-hatted—although it 
seems to discard the hat—this staffed 
and sandalled hermit. The warden of 
the lists who caused the combat to 
cease, by throwing down his staff, was 
not altogether unconcerned in the con- 
test he interrupted. Would you not 
think it a good plan at all events to 
have the man arrested? He was a 
witness of the murderous attack, why 
should he not be questioned relatively 
to it?” 

“* T can see no reason why you should 
not endeavour to make use of him; 
but I doubt much your chances of 
success. Rely upon it—one who has 
such power as his over the people, will 
not hazard the loss of it. He knows 
that were he, in a single instance, to 
become aiding and assisting in carrying 
out your laws, he should re-appear 
among his former votaries like a caged 
bird among the tribes of air. If they 
did not destroy him, they would shun 
him.” 

“ What a singular estrangement 
from law, the people of this country 
exhibit.” 

“Why call it singular. Can any- 
thing be more natural. You English- 
men love the laws, because you love 
your possessions. For the same reason 
Irishmen hate them. What they 
secure to you they hold from the Irish. 
Men are not wise and spiritual enough 
in general, to love the laws that make 
them paupers. But it may also be 
said, that your laws are looked upon 
here as merely provisional. The 
rightful monarch holds in the judg- 
ment of the people, the same ascen- 
dancy that the de facto king exercises 
over the military and the constables. 
They are only, at most, awakening to 
stern realities, and the voices of their 
dreams have influence over them 
still.” 

“Tt isa painful and perplexing state 
of things,” said the regimental surgeon, 
“ unwilling to prolong a conversation 
in which more might be said than he 
was willing to hear. My patient’s 
dreams and sleeps must be, however, 
my anxious care for the present, and 
with your permission I shall resume 
my station beside him.” 

*‘ Madeleine,” said Mr. O’Moore, 
after the departure of his guest, “ what 
think you of the specimen you have 





now seen of English gratitude? The 
life of an offiver in the army is pro- 
tected and saved by the courageous ex- 
ertions of a man, who, I suppose, owed 
him no such service, and what is his 
recompense. Perhaps to-morrow we 
shall hear that he is seized upon by 
some brutal soldiers, and plagued, as 
if the good deed he did was evidence 
to accuse him of an evil in which he 
had no part—generous, grateful— 
Hanoverian England!” 
** How much I do wish,” said the young 
lady, musingly, “ to see this strange be- 
ing, I have heard so much of him.” 

‘1 can tell you, if you have such a 
passion or folly, you should indulge it 
without loss of time. If he deserve 
the praise of wisdom, which you are 
disposed to give him, he will soon 
find out that he must take his depar- 
ture without beat of drum. Other- 
wise he will in all probability change 
his solemn cell for a cell in some 
gloomy prison.” 

“How could I see him. Would 
you send for him here ?” 

“Send for him. I might as well 
send a message to a thunder-cloud, or 
to the wildest of our mountain eagles. 
Like John the Baptist of your Gospel, 
the hermit, to produce the proper 
effect, must keep to his wilderness. 
People must go out there to see him. 
No, no, Mademoiselle, if you are intent 
on seeing the “hermit, you must find 
when he holds his court, and visit 
him.” 

** Will you be my protector ?” 

** You do not need a protector, and 
must not depend on me for your 
escort. If you are really desirous of 
seeing this man, avail yourself of the 
first opportunity to indulge your incli- 
nation—perhaps it may not be repeated. 
Give orders that you may have notice 
of him when he appears. Let the 
servants make the inquiry; but, if 
you manage well, just dream of him 
to-night—indeed you can hardly fail 
to do so; depend upon it you'll make 
a good enough hermit for yourself, 
= avoid the trouble of going to seek 
him.” 

‘“‘ Thanks dear father,” said Made- 
leine, courtseying with a lowly reve- 
rence. 

‘For what my child?” 

“For your liberal indulgence to 
dream what I please, and your recipe 
for ahermit. If the dreams will only 
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follow your example. But alas! they 
are too original and uncomplying— 
they seem to have no correspondence 
with us, except what they show by 
being always absent, when we call for 
them. If ‘they do come, they have 
generally a will of their own, and sport 
themselves to spite us.” 

“They are not like you Madeleine. 
At least I have never known you 
absent in mind or heart when your 
father wanted both. Keep a good 
heart now, my ch'ld, and if it be neces- 
sary, he ready to leave this at a short 
notice.” 





Madeleine started. | A sudden pale- 
ness spread over her face. 

“Why, oh, why dear father, must 
we go?” said she in beseeching accents. 

*“* Nay child,” he replied, “ it possi- 
bly may not be. We may pass many 
tranquil days in this abode, but the 
wise should be prepared. I must leave 
you my child. The bishop’s commu- 
nication I apprehend could prove of 
little interest to you. But perhaps it 
will be as well that you offer the hospi- 
talities of the mansion to Mrs. Barne- 
well and then leave the bishop and me 
to our graver deliberation.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI,—A LAST REQUEST, 


“ 


Ditton O*Moore and the bishop 
were left alone; and a story of dis- 
aster and peril occupied their thoughts 
and conversations. ‘* Rebellion had 
had ill luck.” The secret of the con- 
spiracy had been reached; Neville 
was in prison; James Ryan, Buck 
Farrell, and many others, had been 
arrested. Mr. Barnewell had thought 
it prudent to fly; and the bishop 
now counselled 0 Moore to follow 
his example. The informer was said 
to be Miles, who, in concert with 
Pearson, the servant of Garret Ne- 
ville, had taken measures for profiting 
by the information he had been able 
to acquire, and had saved his own 
worthless life, at the expense of those 
who were so rash as to trust in him. 
In these depressing circumstances, 
two counsels had been proposed in the 
secret consistory which still directed 
the proceedings of the Jacobite party. 
One was to dissolve the confederacy, 
make a disclosure of al] that would 
not place individuals within the power 
of the law, and implore what was sure 
to be obtained—a royal pardon, or 
rather an amnesty of all past offences. 
This course was recommended by the 
hopelessness of any further struy ggle 
on bebalf of the exiled family. The 
success of the British power at sca, 
the discountenance given to the Stuart 
cause in France, and the increasing 
PoE pularity of the house of Hanover, 
which had now an heir native born in 
England ; the calamitous results sure 
to follow from any attempt at war in 


—— serves anime dimidium mee.” 
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Ireland, where the adherents of the 
Stuarts were feeble and ill-organized, 
and where there could now be no 
rational hope of having foreign troops 
brought into the field to aid them—all 
these, and many similar considerations, 
influenced those who recommended a 
dissolution of the confederacy. Ob- 
stinacy, rather than a rational antici- 
pation of good, kept up the spirits of 
their opponents 

The counsel of these dissentient 
parties was, that there should be no 
yielding, no confession, no supplica- 
tion. The state of affairs, they 
knew, was evil; art must amend 
them. The first object was, to divert 
attention from the fact that the distur- 
bances in Ireland had a political 
object, or were fomented by leaders 
of high station. A less alarming cha- 
racter should be given to the move- 
ment, and the sagacity of statesmen 
baffled by skilful misdirection. Thus 
time would be gained, and the day of 
adopting the suggestion to give up all 
hope of success would be postponed, 
Come when it would, that dark day 
would come soon enough; nor would 
it ever be too late to give ear to so 
dispiriting a counsel. The party who 
held this tone prevailed: those of 
more moderate views, among them 
the bis hop, were out-voted. 

Biside these matters of public im- 
port, the bishop had a secret of a 
more domestic nature to disclose. 
From him O’Moore learned that the 
wounded officer, who had obtained 
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shelter in Garretstown House, was the 
declared and almost undisputed master 
of the mansion. 

How Garret Neville would act-was 
still uncertain; but the effect pro- 
duced upon him by the revelation of 
his brother, and the circumstances 
under which it was made, was proof 
decisive that the disclosures had been 
true. When his brother was taken 
to prison, he fell in a state of insensi- 
bility to the floor; and it could not 
be said that reason had yet returned 
to him. The strongest proof he gave 
of noticing external objects was when 
Pearson or Miles came into his pre- 
sence, when he closed his eyes, and 
tried to avert his head. It was not 
considered prudent to expel these 
obnoxious persons from the house; 
but Mr. Derinzy took good care to 
place in attendance on the invalid ad- 
herents so trustworthy and resolute, 
that no danger was to be apprehended 
from the effects of fraud or malice. 

Such was, in substance, the commu- 
nication made by Dr. to O’ Moore. 
He concluded by handing him a letter 
from John Marmaduke Neville, which, 
‘spite of a well-sustained stoicism, was 
impatiently opened, and read with 
marks of deep and lively interest. It 
ran thus :— 


. 





“Oxtp AssociaATE AND Fritnp.— 
From solitude and a prison, in the 
repose that follows when hope in this 
world of death has been extinguished, 
and hope in the world of lite flames 
brighter, I write to you on the one 
subject which yet retains interest for 
me. The cause to which we gave 
ourselves has fallen; its ruins are 
around us; and they extend far as 
our prospects on this earth can reach. 
No light from above is upon them— 
no voice above, around, within, tells 
that they shall arise. In this silence 
and dimness of the spiritual world, it 
is not forbidden to listen, lowly as they 
are, to the natural affections; and 
they speak to me persuasively. There 
are two beings for whose future 1 am 
solicitous. One is the daughter of 
my brother. Unhappy man! An 
evil spirit was upon him from his 
youth; and he walked with it, as 
with a guardian angel. Love was 
given him from heaven; but he be- 
trayedit. There was one to whom he 
was bound by the solemnity of mar- 
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riage vows; but the vows were pledged 
in secret ; and she to whom they were 
given, bore not her husband's name. 
Then came ambition, the sordid ambi- 
tion that sought only personal advan- 
tages—the wicked ambition that would 
avail itself of dishonest means—the 
ambition that an evil spirit awakes and 
fosters, and that soon brings all faculties 
of the yielded spirit into its own dread 
likeness. I pass by the iniquities into 
which its thrall and victim was hur- 
ried. I recal not to your memory the 
alliance it urged him to seek. I tell 
you only of the faithful wife he for- 
sook. Faithful and brave, she endured 
his desertion: his proved unworthi- 
ness it was that, by processes lingering 
and hard to bear, exhausted the issues 
of life within her. When, with a 
troubled, if not a penitent heart, he 
sought her once again, the hour of 
reconciliation had gone by. She 
would not accept his name, nor link 
her fading life with his. She would 
not confide her babe to his guardian- 
ship. By means which seem marvel- 
ous to those in whom only the earthly 
being is developed, after its mother’s 
death, this babe became confided to 
my care; and | am desirous that, even 
here on earth, she shall have human 
protectors when I am taken from 
her. 

“Another craves my care and 
affection, a son—son of my trun 
Constance—a son worthy of the race 
she is to represent. 1 commend him 
to your love and care. My friend, be 
to him asa father. He is worthy of 
the best gift that this fugitive existence 
can bestow; and I seek for him the 
best, when, in his name, I ask of you, 
for Edward Marmaduke Neville, the 
hand of your danghter Madeleine. 
Because 1 knew how dear she was 
to the son of my love, I have made 
her spirit known to me; all good 
intelligences love the maid; give her 
to my virtuous son. You cannot re- 
fuse my prayer. 

** Let the daughter of my unhappy 
brother dwell in the home of your 
child and mine. She will win their 
love, and will amply repay their care 
of her to the father who has lost 
himself and her, if it be the purpose 
of a merciful God that her gentle 
offices should have the power to 
withdraw his soul from ruin. I 
would not dare to deny what for- 
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giving heaven extends to him. Let 
it be known that if he desire to con- 
verse with his child, he may visit 
her in the home where henceforth 
she will be cherished, but it is my 
earnest will, that, beyond the pro- 
tection of that sacred enclosure he 
do not meet her. The duties of 
a father have become mine, and I be- 
queath them to my son. 

** Receive this as the last expression 
of your old associate’s will and de- 
sire. Henceforth this world and he 
are separate. Could I engage again 
in the activities of what you call life, 
I would refuse to take a partin them. 
It would be a dreadful lesson to learn, 
as I have learned, that almost all I 
have done, however good my purpose, 
was evil—evil in itself, and uncompen- 
sated by aught of good in its con- 
sequences; if I had not learned at 
the same time, that everything here 
in earth is confused, irregular, and 








contradictory, and that we are led 
through the troubled scenes of mortal 
life, only to prepare us, by the disap- 
pointments, and rebukes, and afflic- 
tions, we meet among them, for that 
enduring life to which we are 
hastening. 

“All my doings here, however, 
have not been evil. I have done 
well towards the child of my brother. 
1 am doing well towards my own 
child and towards yours, in com- 
mending them both to your love and 
favour. Accept, I beseech you, the 
trust I offer as if it were conveyed 
to you by my dying words. It will 
be, you may rest assured, my last 
earthly wish that you should accept 
it. At least I charge you solemnly, 
oppose no obstacles in the way of 
what I know to be for the happiness 
of both our offspring, and what I 
believe firmly to be the will of 
heaven. Farewell.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII,——-JAMES RYAN IN GAOL. 


** Madame, tout est perdu hormis l'honneur,” 


Ir was not the first time James Ryan 
found himself the inmate of a prison ; 
but now, for the first time, prison 
walls had it in their power to testify 
that James Ryan looked upon them 
with a dejected countenance. He was 
heavily ironed, and as he paced within 
the narrow precincts of his cell, the 
clank of fetters disquieted him. 

« One would think,” said he, ‘ that 
when a man is discoursing himself, 
there’s no kind of noise can come between 
them ; still these bolts disturb me, and 
I can’t listen to my thoughts for the 
sounds they make; I'll sit and rest 
them. And so, Mr. Ryan,” continued 
he, addressing himself, after he had 
taken a seat on the bed, ‘*’tis very 
nice you have grown all of a sudden. 
I thought you had enough of noise in 
your time, and knew enough what 
belongs to gaols and dungeons, not to 
feel delicate ornaments like these a 
trouble to you. Yes,” replied the 
prisoner to the imaginary reproof, 
** but you did not know, nor you could 
never guess the honour that I was 
raised to. What do you think of the 
post that was offered me—a nice, gen- 
teel, responsible post? What do you 
think it was? Do you think I ought 
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not to be prouder than ever? What 
do you think I was offered? The post 
of an informer !”—and he uttered a 
a groan of indescribable loathing and 
disgust—“ Aninfurmer—noless—here, 
in my own country, before the face 
of my own people—an informer. And 
who do you think offered this promo- 
tion to James Ryan? Maybe, you'll 
say, it was the gaoler or the mayor? 
No. The magistrates or the officers? 
—the lord lieutenant or the king? 
You're out—you're out. I could laugh 
and joke, if it came from cattle Jike 
them ; but it was not from them, or 
their like. It was”—and a long moan 
of agony seemed to issue from the 
depths of his being—* it was my own 
that made me the offer. Poor Ryan! 
you did not deserve this stab—to have 
your own disgracing you; and to 
think——” 

But here the soliloquy or biloquy 
was suddenly brought toaclose. The 
door of the cell jarred rudely as it 
opened, and the turnkey, showing his 
sullen face, introduced a new captive, 
and, intimating that the stranger was 
to remain in Ryan’s cell, until another 
place was prepared for him, drew bolt 
and bar again, and departed. 
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If Ryan was disturbed by the unex- 
pected invasion of his solitude, his 
amazement was, in no ordinary degree, 
heightened, when he looked upon the 
face of the intruder, or of the intruded 
rather. His countenance, slightly dis- 
turbed from its usual equanimity of 
expression, as if to match the some- 
what unusual disorder of his torn and 
dust-covered dress; a black patch ex- 
tending down one side of his face, 
from the forehead almost to his chin; 
but with his wonted lordliness of air, 
which manacles and imprisonment 
could not bow, and with a spirit of 
hardihood approaching to despera- 
tion, in his flashing eye and frown- 
ing brow—there stood the Vicomte de 
Mortagne. An apparition from the 
dead could scarcely have more asto- 
uished his co-mate, Ryan. 

«Yes, old friend,” said the vicomte, 
**T understand all you would put into 
words, had you power to speak them. 
You did not expect to be my host in 
this caravanserai of the discomfited ; 
but the Elector provides no better 
lodgings.” 

“TT did not think,” replied Ryan, 
“that I could have felt increase of 
wretchedness, and yet I do. To see 
your lordship here, adds to my misery. 
I was satisfied that you had escaped 
with Mr. Barnewell.” 

* You were not much astray. Both 
Barnewell and I did escape ; but mark 
—only till we were both overtaken. 
We had some running, and some 
fighting. I fear poor Barnewell’s case 
is not the better for our exertions. 
The lives of one or two of the elec- 
tor’s subjects will be valued higher by 
an Irish jury than they would be at St. 
Germain’s. It would have been hap- 
pier for Barnewell had we surrendered 
without resistance. But wishing can- 
not amend the past, so we must take 
care to think no more than is profitable 
about it.” 

“Mr. Barnewell arrested!” mut- 
tered Ryan, speaking his thought 
aloud, in the tone one pronounces a 
question. 

“Ay, arrested— Mr. Barnewell, Mr. 
Farrell—you call him Buck— Mr. 
Everard, Mr. Keating,” and the Vi- 
comte proceeded to enumerate several 
other names of Roman Catholi¢ gen- 
tlemen well known to his host in the 
cell. 

« All,” he murmured. 


** Yes—more warrants are out for 
more still. The country is undergo- 
ing an incessant and most vexatious 
search for others. Before the end of 
a week or so they must think of pro- 
viding new prisons, unless, indeed, they 
provide rooms for our successors, by 
making the places we occupy vacant 
for them.” 

“Vicomte, my mind is forsaking 
me; I am cast down in a way that 
never befel me till now. Are all these 
gentlemen of honour to be made away 
with? Is there no good hope of their 
safe deliverance? Is the cause wholly 
betrayed and ruined ?” 

‘Very possibly yes, here, in Ire- 
land. The barbarous people—pardon 
me—have very obstinate prejudices, 
and there may be difficulty in finding 
agents who will approve themselves 
rational. In truth, the elector’s party 
have not very accurate information. 
With ordinary help we could baffle 
them. But I am told the assistance 
we require is not to be obtained—so, 
farewell hope. We have played our 
respective parts reasonably well; we 
have now merely to arrange for credit- 
able exits. Will the rules of this 
venerable mansion indulge me with the 
favour of your good company? If so, 
pray take your soup with me. Mesurier 
serves my table, while I take mine 
ease here.” 

“Tt takes a load off my mind to 
find your lordship so light-spirited : 
but I must decline your invitation. 
Even if I were free to accept it, I 
would not burden you with a com- 
panion so heavy and so gloomy as I 
am sure to be. Your case is, I sup- 
pose, distinct from that of my country- 
men: as a foreigner, you will be safe.” 

‘The Elector’s government has de- 
cided differently. Their maxim is— 
no distinction of persons. Abroad and 
at home are all alike. No fear of 
jealousies among us. The favours of 
the Elector, his judges, juries, and exe- 
cutioners will be vouchsafed to all, with 
exemplary liberality and indifference.” 

** Vicomte, lam very much troub'ed 
in my mind. Since I came in here I 
have suffered constant and sore temp- 
tation. First, there were magistrates 
and grand jurors coming to offer me 
large rewards if I would play the 
traitor. This was only pleasant; I 
was lonely, and it amused me to have 
such gentlemen for my diversion, 
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But it was not so when friends them- 
selves came on the tempter’s errand, 
and they did.” 

«* Who were they who did so?” 

“ Pardon me, my lord—my lips 
shall never speak the name of the 
one who pained me most. What I 
wish to tell your lordship is this :— 
Friends of the cause asked me to 
deceive the enemy that would bribe 
me to betray my party, by giving 
information that would lead them- 
selves astray.” 

“ Let me understand distinctly the 
nature of the advice your friends 
offered you.” 

“ My lord it was this, I was to 
seem persuaded by the magistrates, 
and to promise full information. I 
was then to give the names of some 
poor peasants, and by turning them 
out before these blood-hounds, to draw 
off the infernal pack from the game 
they are hunting down.” 

“Let me be sure I understand 
ou.” 

“[ shall endeavour to be clear. 
I was told that there are two parties 
who have opposite opinions on the 
subject of our movements in Munster. 
The party that has most power in 
London and Dublin say that they 
are nothing but disorders caused by 
poverty and oppression. The party 
that prevails here in Tipperary, wish 
to persuade government that there is 
aconspiracy formed to depose the 
sovereign, and that the crimes and 
lawlessness of the people have their 
rise in it. If I could consent to 
promise this party information such 
as they desire, and then, when they 
produce me as their witness would 
give only such evidence as would 
suit the purposes of their adver- 
saries, I could, I was told, save the 
gentlemen who were in danger, serve 
the cause they suffer for, and so 
strengthen the party we should de- 
sire to see strong, as to ensure pardon 
even to the poor catiffs I was re- 
quired to inform against.” 

** A well planned game, indeed. In 
my poor experience, I have hardly 
known a better. You are beyond 
suspicion, for it is in indulgence to 
the intreaties of the Hanoverian 
party you give your testimony, and 
then you shape this testimony as the 
necessities of your cause require. 
A well designed game, indeed,” 






« Yes, vicomte, for the winners, but 
what is it to the loser 7” 

«« We do not usually embarrass our- 
selves by such questions. The stakes 
are, your friends lives—hope for your 
cause. What is it to you what the 
loser suffers ?” 

«* What is it to me ?—Do you for- 
get that I am to be the loser ?” 

« You—what can you lose ?” 

‘All that is worst to lose—the 
honour of my family and my name—my 
own honour. Do you forget that I can 
play this game only by becoming an 
informer—I, James Ryan, an infor- 
mer |” 

‘A painful consummation, I sup- 
pose, but a gainful also. On the one 
side, lives saved—I really dare not say 
how many—suspicion turned away 
from a cause which thrives best in the 
shade; on the other, an ugly mask 
put on for a while, and an ill-sounding 
name adopted. In short, you effect a 
very enormous amount of good at the 
cost of a little personal suffering.” 

** And the men I swear against ?” 

« May be acquitted ; and if not, will 
most probably be pardoned. England 
will be put into so good humour by 
finding the plot a bagatelle, that she 
will never think of inflicting extreme 
punishment on poor wretches whose 
crimes originated in their distresses.” 

“ Ay, ay; every body safe except 
poor Ryan. When I think of the 
thing, vicomte, I feel as if the very 
thought of it was a curse; it seems to 
set every thing against me; the light 
from heaven blinds me as if it was 
lightning, and the air turns into a 
poisonous vapour when I breathe it ; 
and when I think upon the faces of 
men—oh, vicomte, I feel as if the 
whole world—men, women, children, 
were all together in one vast multi- 
tude, and I was alone before them, to 
be cursed, and scoffed at, and hated, 
and despised—ay, even by——lIt is 
too heavy a doom to bear—too heavy, 
too dreadful !’’ 

“‘ Why should you bear it? You 
can have no advantage, you know, 
from the suffering. Why should you, 
for the sake of ridding your country 
of its enemies, and saving a score or 
two of respectable gentlemen from the 
gallows and the gibbet, put your feel- 
ings to unnecessary pain, where you 
may possibly derive no personal good 
from the suffering. As to myself, I 
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entreat you dismiss all concern on my 
account; in fact, I have my passport 
here. You'll be faithful and discreet ; 

you see this waistcoat has escaped lace- 
ration; sewed up in the lining of it I 
have an important paper; whenever I 
choose to make use of it, I can deliver 
myself from this prison.” 

“« Oh, vicomte, do not delay—once 
free, you might do much for the : safety 
of your friends.” 

* I am not so sure of that ; in truth, 
although Lam not very credulous as 
to what is said on the subject, I am as 
little disposed to credit my own fancies 
or surmises as those of my betters, who 
have been what are called believers. 
Perhaps you do not understand me. 
Know, then, that he who obtains deli- 
verance by my pass, has no knowledge 
of what may follow his liberation. 
You might have supposed I should be 
free to pursue my way to Paris or 
London. God, if there be a God, I 
take it, knows. He has not imparted 
the knowledge to me. I may go hence 
when I please, but whither ?—(that 
is, if there be an I, or a Vicomte de 
Mortagne, after my escape.) Thatisa 
question I have no means of solving.” 

Ryan groaned heavily. 

* Is this your meaning?” said he— 
“is this your terrible purpose ?” 

The vicomte nodded. 

“ Youareright—you understand me. 
But I have no intention of being pre- 
cipitate; I shall await the end, and 
will not apply to my letter of safety 
one hour before it is necessary.” 

The large key, grating in the lock of 
the cell door, caused a moment’s 
interruption, and the turnkey ap- 
peared, 

* A letter for you,” he said, hand- 
ing a paper to Ryan. “ This is the third 


time I ran arisk for you; poor men 
must-live.” 

« You shall not be forgotten,” said 
De Mortagne. 

The official retired, and Ryan read 
the paper conveyed to him: it was as 
follows : 

*«* Whereas been noan mean to us, 
from them that no and that we blieve in, 
that many Cristians and gintlemen 
of ould loyalty, been on their keep- 
in’ or in joal, and Saxon George 
been heerd to say that so he tuk re- 
venge plenty, it med no differ whether 
he had it of simple or gentle, for the 
same rason we whose names and marks 
are to the fore after this ritin’, we do 
declare that George may have as many 
of us as he likes to do his pleasure 
with, in case and providin’ that he'll 
be satisfied to do no worse, and not be 
medlin’ or makin’ with the lives of the 
ould ancesthors of the country. An af 
its plaisin’ to thim that commands us, 
that we should be tried in a coort, we 
hereby gives notis that thim as swears 
agen us, that they arnt to be braided 
nor hunted, them or their famalies nor 
friends, seed, breed, nor generation, 
an’ the’re never to be called informers, 
or any other blasphamious neam, good, 
bad, nor indifferent.” 

Then followed a series of names: 
the first was prefaced thus :— 

“ Protesting against the elocution 
and construction of the above, as 
having an incompatibility with the 
grammatical institutions, in the depart- 
ments of orthography and syntax, and 
approving the magnanimity of the 
principle, I consent to subscribe and 
take part in the honourable immola- 
tion. 

Josern Corcoran, 
* PRoFESSOR OF THE HUMANITIES.” 









































The Italian Poets. 


THE ITALIAN POETS. 


SECOND ARTICLE,—TASSO, 


THERE is something in the period in 
which a great poet is born. The 
splendid pageants which Spenser and 
Shakspeare witnessed are re-produced 
in their works. Imagination, in her 
highest and most ambitious flights, is 
still a daughter of the earth from 
which she has risen. The poet is, in 
many respects, the creature of his age, 
and, when he is received as he de- 
serves, is the creator of that which is 
to succeed him. It was a season of 
more than usual magnificence in which 
Tasso first found himself in Ferrara. 


The house of Este had long been the - 


proudest and most aspiring of any in 
Italy; andthe dukes of Ferrara were 
connected in marriage with many of 
the royal houses of Europe. Two of 
its princes, Azo the Eighth and Her- 
cules the First, had been allied to the 
crown of Naples in the rival houses of 
Anjou and Arragon. In the next 
generation, Alphonso the First had 
married Lucretia Borgia, the daugh- 
ter of Alexander the Sixth. Their 
son, Hercules the Second, was con- 
nected with the throne of France, by 
his marriage with Renée, the daugh- 
ter of Lewis the Twelfth. The fate 
of Renée was singular. She had been 
promised, by her father, to the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth; and, a few 
years after, her hand having been de- 
manded by the King of England, she 
narrowly escaped becoming one of the 
wives of Henry the Eighth.* The 
weakness of the House of Ferrara, 
which had little to suggest fear to the 
French monarch, in all probability 
saved her from sharing the fate of the 
wives of Bluebeard. Her hand, soli- 
cited in vain by kings, was bestowed 
on Hercules the Second, hereditary 
prince, and, after his father’s death, 
Duke of Ferrara. Renée was not, all 
things considered, to be regarded as 
unfortunate, though a part of her life 
was past in a dreary imprisonment. 
She had cultivated the learning of the 


* Moreri. 


age, and astrology was one of her 
studies. She was not to be blamed 
for a pursuit which was that of every 
scholar. She, however, indulged in 
more dangerous tastes. Theology 
was, as it now and then is with the 
ladies of our time, her strong passion ; 
and theology is less safe than magic in 
a Roman Catholic country. Toraisethe 
devil is a thing any one may try with 
less risk than raising the clergy. Cal- 
vin, about this time, travelled in 
Ferrara, in company with Marot, 
and the preacher and poet suc- 
ceeded in converting the duchess. 
Poet and preacher, however, had to 
make their escape from the Italian 
territories as they best could, and the 
lady was confined in some state apart- 
ments in the palace. Her daughters 
were separated from her, to save them 
from the danger of heresy. After her 
husband’s death, she openly professed 
Calvinism ; but found it impossible to 
remain in peace at Ferrara, and she 
returned to France. At Montargis, 
she made her castle a place of refuge 
for the persecuted Hugonots. When 
it was threatened with a siege, “ They 
may assault my residence,” said she ; 
“‘ but they will find me standing in the 
breach, and prepared to try whether 
they will fire on the daughter of a 
king of France.” A higher and more 
splendid alliance than with the daugh- 
ter of a king of France was destined 
for the son of Hercules and Renée; 
and, on the 3lst of October, 1565, 
Cardinal Lewis of Este, with a re- 
tinue, of whose splendour Wolsey 
might be proud, entered the city of 
Ferrara, to assist at the nuptials of 
Alphonso the Second with Barbara of 
Austria, the daughter of Ferdinand 
the First, and sister of the reign- 
ing emperor, Maximilian the Second. 
Among the eight hundred gentlemen 
of his following, were many of higher 
name and prouder pretension than the 
great poet for whose sake we now look 
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back to the records of the House of 
Ferrara; but which of them is now 
remembered, and of the records of the 
Dukes of Ferrara dves there remain a 
page possessing any thing like the inte- 
rest of the passages in the Orlando and 
the Jerusalem, in which the glories ofthe 
House of Este are interwoven? This 
may be said, without giving any thing 
like high praise to the passages. 

On the 3lst of October, 1565 (the 
2Ist year of Tassu’s age), the city of 
Ferrara was busy with the arrangements 
for the reception of Barbara. Pa- 
geants were in preparation, and plays 
in rehearsal. All was the hurry and 
bustle of expected festivities. At last 
came the long wished-for day. On 
the second of the following Septem- 
ber, the Queen—as, in honour of the 
imperial house from which she was 
born, the courtly heralds of Italy 
thought themselves justified in calling 
her—made her public entrance, wear- 
ing a golden crown. 

The court of Ferrara was distin- 
guished, we have said, for its magnifi- 
cence. On extraordinary occasions,” 
says Gibbon, “ they strove to surpass 
their equals, and to equal their supe- 
riors. Seven hundred horses were 
ranged in Borso’s stables ; and in the 
sport of hawking, the duke was at- 
tended to the field by a hundred fal- 
coners. In his Roman expedition, te 
receive the ducal investiture, his train 
of five hundred gentlemen, his cham- 
berlains and pages, one hundred menial 
servants, and one hundred and fifty 
mules, were clothed, according to 
their degree, in brocade velvet, or fine 
cloth: the bells of the mules were of 
silver, and their dresses, liveries, and 
trappings were covered with gold and 
silver embroidery. The martial train 
of Alphonso II. in his campaign in 
Hungary, consisted of three hundred 
gentlemen, each of whom was followed 
by an esquire and two arguebusiers on 
horseback ; and the arms and apparel 
of this gallant troop were such as 
might provoke the envy of the Ger- 
mans, and the avarice of the Turks.’* 

On the festivals of the church at 
the period of the carnival, and on all 
occasions of public rejoicings, there 
were everywhere exhibitions, which 
seemed to vie with the visions of 
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Ariosto. Enchanted palaces were as- 
sailed by giants, and defended by 
heroic knights. Of these pageants 
numerous pompous descriptions are 
given by Muratori in his Antiquities 
of the House of Este. In the year 
1561, a few years before Tasso’s arri- 
val at Ferrara, there was exhibited, in 
the court of the palace, a wonderful 
tournament, “in which was _repre- 
sented the Castle of Gorgoferusa, ac- 
cording to the taste and model of the 
Romanzieri.” When Lewis of Este re- 
ceived his cardinal’s hat, there was a 
still more brilliant spectacle; but all 
was to be now outdone. A tourna- 
ment took place on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, in which a hundred knights 
engaged; and on the llth was ex- 
hibited the Temple of Love, a spec- 
tacle of magnificence hitherto unsur- 
passed in Italy. The tournaments, 
shows, and balls, lasted for several days, 
and were only interrupted by the news 
of the death of Pope Pius 1V. 

Of the feelings with which Tasso 
beheld these rejoicings we have his 
own account in his Aminta. The 
language of the passage is, of course, 
in harmony with the character of the 
poetical shepherd in whose name it is 
spoken :— 


‘* Passai per la dov’ e’l felice albergo : 
Quindi uscian fuor voci canore, e dolci, 
E di cigni, e di Ninfe, e di Sirene, 
Di Sirene celesti; et n’uscian suoni 
Soavi e chiari; et tanto altro diletto, 
Ch’ attonito godendo ed ammirando 
Mi fermai buona pezza 
O che sentii! che vidi allora! I’vidi 
Celesti Dee, Ninfe leggiadre e belle— 
Novi Lini et orfei_—_ 
Vidi Phebo e le Muse: 

ed in quel punto 
Senti me far di me stesso maggiore ; 
Pien di nova virtu, pien di nova 
Deitade, e caatai guerre ed Eroi 
Sdegnando pastoral ruvido carme,” 


The nymphs and goddesses whom 
he beheld were probably the sisters of 
the house of Ferrara. Renée had 
given her husband two sons and three 
daughters. Of the daughters, the 
two younger were married, and re- 
sided at the court of their brother. 
Lucretia, the elder, was thirty-one. 
Leonora, whose name was destined to 


* Antiquities of the House of Brunswick. 
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be associated with that of the poet, 
almost as constantly as Laura’s with 
that of Petrarch, or Beatrice with 
Dante, had attained the “ reflect- 
ing age of thirty.” Full three and 
twenty years before this time on a 
visit of Pope Paul III. to their father, 
the Adelphi of Terence was acted 
for the entertainment of his holiness, 
by the children of the duke; and 
the performances of Lucretia and 
Leonora are recorded by the histo- 
rians of the House of Este, amone 
its important transactions. The death 
of Pius IV. made it necessary for 
Cardinal Lewis of Este to go to Rome, 
for the purpose of assisting at a con- 
clave for anew election. His stay was 
prolonged, and Tasso remained with a 
part of his suite at Ferrara. At this 
time seems to have been formed his 
first personal acquaintance with Leo- 
nora, though he had long before found 
the opportunity of celebrating her and 
her sister in his early poem of “ Rinal- 
do.” We think there is little real evi- 
dence to sustain the tradition of the 
loves of Tasso and Leonora. It is not 
that the incident strikes us as improb- 
able, or verging on the impossible, 
as the courtly Serassi, in his zeal for 
the House of Este, would assert ; on 
the contrary, a lady educated as Leo- 
nora was, would not have been unlikely 


to have formed a truer estimate of 


what was likely to conduce to happi- 
ness than the princes of her house. 
The difference of years between her 
and the young poet, was not such as to 
weigh much in the scale either way, 
but we do not think, on examining the 
parts of Tasso’s lyric poetry which 
are referred to as originating in this 
passion, that there is any proof what- 
ever of Leonora being at all referred 
to in the greater number of passages, 
and where she is, nothing can be 
colder than the conceits with which 
he runs the changes on all such ana- 
grams as he can find for her name. In- 
deed, from whatever cause, much of the 
lyric poetry of Tasso appears to have 
been dreary task-work ; there are now 
and then beautiful linee—never, or 
scarce ever, a beautiful poem. In fact, 


we distrust the authenticity of many of 


these shorter poems ascribed to Tasso ; 
and those which are genuine were, for 


* La mia giovanessa fu tutta sottoposta all’ amorose leggi. 





the most part, written either on mere 
court occasions of a inarriage, or a 
birth-day, or in hopeless despondency 
of spirit, and actual mental alienation ; 
or—a heavier task still—as a sort of 
payment in kind, to which, Tasso tells 
us, he felt himself in duty bound, when 
compliments to him assumed the shape 
of sonnet or canzonet. The smaller 
poems were first collected during Tas- 
so’s confinement, and were published 
without his superintendence. The 
volume, like our own collections of 
the poems of Spenser and Chaucer, 
was filled with pieces ignorantly as- 
sumed to be his. After his death an 
edition was printed, making higher 
claims to genuineness, in which are 
poems with the same titles, but bear- 
ing scarcely any other resemblance to 
those of the former edition ; and this 
edition also had its additions of new 
and impertinent matter. We have 
Foscolo’s authority for saying, that no 
text of the lyric poetry of Tasso can 
be depended on. The theory adopted 
by Wiffen, from the continental biog- 
raphers, that the little love-poems ad- 
dressed to various ladies with various 
names, were all, in truth, inspired by 
his passion for Leonora, and that one 
disguise or another was assumed to 
lull or deceive the suspicions of 
Alphonso and his court, seems to us 
to have no basis of fact whatever to 
rest on; all that can be said is, that 
it is not impossible. Among the smaller 
poems, some can with certainty be dis- 
tinguished as his, and, as we have said, 
sirgle lines and single stanzas are of 
exceeding beauty ; but there does not 
seem to us any thing whatever to give 
reasonable colour to the notion of 
the attachment either of a fortunate 
or despairing lover for one of the 
princesses; and we think the re- 
sult of an examination of all the 
existing evidence will be the abandon- 
ment of this part of the romance of 
Tasso’s history. Tasso tells us that his 
** youth was subjected to the dominion 
of love ;’* and in the first year of his 
residence at Ferrara, the lady “ who 
bound his soul in chains of harmony,” 
as he describes his thraldrom, was not 
Leonora of Este, but Lucrezia Bendi- 
dio—a lady who also held in captivity 
the hearts of Guarini and Pigna. In 
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the Aminta, Tasso speaks of resigning 
his claims in favour of Pigna; and 
we own we regard as inconsistent, with 
any real passion for Leonora, the course 
which Tasso adopted on this occasion. 

Pigna wrote certain canzoni in 
praise of Lucrezia. Tasso reviewed 
them, commenting on each sentence 
with the highest praise — extolling 
Lucrezia not only above all Greek 
all Roman fame, but making her an 
absolute divinity; and the essay in 
which all this is done is dedicated to 
Leonora. The canzoni praised by 
Tasso, and preserved by being in this 
way embodied in his works, seem to 
us very indifferent ; and it is not really 
intelligible to us how Tasso could 
have so deceived himself as that, in a 
comparison which he institutes be- 
tween Petrarch and Pigna, he should 
have left it doubtful to which he 
thought the palm of victory ought to be 
assigned. Alas! for human friendships 
—or, at least, for those which arise in a 
supposed similarity of tastes, and de- 
votion to the same objects. Pigna ad- 
mired Tasso more in the character of 
a reviewer than a poet. The author 
of the Aminta and the Jerusalem had 
claims which interfered with the self- 
complacent vanity of Alphonso’s se- 
cretary. We believe Tasso to have 
been the most open-hearted, sincere, 
but also one of the weakest of men. 
We believe that whatever passed 
through his mind was, in one shape 
or another, communicated to others, 
and, when the dreary solitude in which 
a part of his life was past rendered 
communication with others all but im- 
possible, that, in his writings, he un- 
burthened much of his secret griefs. 
Of all places in the world, a small 
court must have been the worst scene 
for such a mind. His regard for 
Pigna is expressed in the strongest 
form possible. Again, his resentment 
against him finds words bitter and 
stinging, if Fontanini’s statement (on 
the authority of an old manuscript pre- 
served at Ferrara) of Pigna being de- 
scribed under the character of Alethes, 
in the Jerusalem, be true— 


** Alethes, offspring of a race 
Whose basest blood in veins plebeian 
ran, 


* Wiffen. 
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Rose to the highest peerages of place 

By Soothing, lulling, flattering the di- 
van : 

A supple, crafty, various-witted man. 

Prompt at deceit, perfidious in his 
phrase, 

He with a Satan’s malice could trepan, 

And weave his webs in such ingenious 
ways, 

That each calumnious charge had all the 
air of praise.* 


Alethes laid his right hand on his heart, 

Bent down his head, and cast his eyes 
full low ; 

And reverence made with courtly grace 
and art, 

For all that humble lore to him was 
know $ 

His sober lips then did he softly part, 

Whence of pure rhetoric whole streams 
outflow ; 

And thus he said, while on the Christian 
lords 

Down fell the mildew of his sugared 
words.”’t 


Against Fontanini’s statement, how- 
ever, we cannot but feel that Alethes 
may more reasonably be supposed the 
mere impersonation of the class of per- 
sons of humble birth, who for ever at- 
tain high power in the east by the arts 
here described, than a description of 
an individual, against whom, if Tasso 
had strong causes of complaint, yet he 
could not but have been checked in 
giving them expression, by the recollec- 
tion of former kindness. 

In an Italian court, however, * Love 
is,” in a less true sense, no doubt, than 
that of the Scottish poet—“Lord of All” 
—and though we are indisposed toread, 
in the trifles which are brought forward 
as evidence of Tasso’s devotion to 
Leonora, any thing of the kind, we 
find that in the serious amusements of 
the Courts of Love, our poet bore no 
inconsiderable part. The Italians 
adopted from the French their Courts 
or Parliaments of Love. The affec- 
tation of an academic disputation at 
one time; at another, of the forms of 
a suit, conducted by adverse pleaders 
in a court of law, was followed out 
into all its consequences. Decisions 
were recorded, and, till?reversed, were 
law. On one occasion, the Queen of 
France was appealed to, from what 





t Fairfar.—We find ourselves compelled to quote from two translations—neither 
is accurate; but the matter would not be remedied by our quoting from any other 


translation. 
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was alleged to be an unjust decision 
of the Countess of Champagne. The 
queen declined to interpose. ‘ Hea- 
ven forbid,” said she, “that I should 
presume to reverse the judgment of the 
Countess of Champagne.” A deci- 
sion thus confirmed, became final and 
inviolable; in fact, was law in a fur 
stronger sense than the decision of any 
of the English courts, except the 
House of Lords; and the tribunal of 
ultimate appeal in the Courts of 
Love appears to have commanded 
the same high degree of respect 
and deference. The academy of 
Ferrara had, in some way or other, 
succeeded in establishing a jurisdiction 
in these matters; and Tasso was en- 
gaged for three victorious days in 
supporting fifty amorous conclusions. 
The twenty-first of his propositions 
affirmed, that “man loves more intensely 
and with more constancy than woman,” a 
proposition denied by a Tuscan poetess, 
Signora Cavaletta. It was well argued, 
and the court was divided. We should 
have told our readers that the judges 
were composed of dignified persons of 
both sexes. It was like the scene pic- 
tured by Gray— 


“Gorgeous dames and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty appear.” 


The judicial dress of the ]-dies was 
that which has been recommcnded for 
the Irish arbitration courts—“* They 
were clothed in green, with collars of 
gold, and so richly perfuined, that it 
was impossible to sit near them with- 
out sneezing.” 

We are not sure that Tasso 
deserved to have succeeded in this 
case. Man,” said the lady, “loves 
with more vehemence, woman with 
more constancy ;” and if this opinion 
was not established as absolute law— 
“why,” as a Scotch judge once said 
in a divorce case, “ why, so much the 
worse for the law.” The decision, 
however, did not quite satisfy Tasso. 
He published his theses, dedicating 
them to his father’s old fame, .Ginev- 
ra Malatesta; and many years after 
recast his arguments; worked them 
into a platonic dialogue, appealing to 
the public, “ choosing rather,” he says, 
“to haveas my judges the literary world 
and posterity in every age,thana theatre, 
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however splendid, of courtly gentlemen 
and beautiful damsels.”. We think 
this appeal to the public rather suspi- 
cious ; we dislike the tone in which 
Tasso, with an affected compliment, 
would disparage the court; and, if to 
sustain Tasso’s conclusion it be neces- 
sary to affirm both his propositions, we 
are rather with his fair antagonist. 

This was a happy period of Tasso’s 
life; and while he was engaged in 
the playful amusements of the court 
of Ferrara, he was not forget- 
ful of the predestined laurels for 
which he had abandoned the studies 
of the law. In his nineteenth year he 
already contemplated the Crusades as 
the subject of an epic poem, and he now 
was disciplining his mind for the glo- 
rious task. The passage which we 
have quoted from the Aminta, gives, 
we think, a truer account of Tasso’s 
genius, than it would be easy otherwise 
to receive. His mind was one that seems 
to have magnified every thing, without 
altering the relative proportions. The 
virtues and vices of his heroes are all 
cast in a colossal mould ; and the poet 
moves in a world of heroes and gods. 
The first effect of St. Peter's at 
Rome, on every visitor, is that of dis- 
appointment, till the mind grows with 
that which it contemplates ;* and some- 
thing of the same kind is the effect 
of Tasso’s great poem—the greatest 
which continental Europe has produced 
since his time. 

There is preserved a letter of an 
English poet, in which he says that he 
should not think of devoting less than 
twenty years to the production of an 
epic poem. Ten years,” he says, 
‘to collect materials, and warm my 
mind with universal science. I would 
be a tolerable Mathematician ; I would 
thoroughly understand Mechanics, Hy- 
drostatics, Optics and Astronomy, 
Botany, Metallurgy, Fossilism, Che- 
mistry, Geology, Anatomy, Medicine ; 
then the mind of man; then the minds 
of men; in all Travels, Voyages, and 
Histories. So I would spend ten 
years. The next five in the composi- 
tion of the poem, and the five last in 
the correction of it. So would I write, 
haply not unhearing of that divine and 
nightly whispering voice which speaks 
to mighty minds, of predestinated 


* See Childe Harold, Canto IV., and Stolberg’s Travels, Vol. II. 
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garlands, starry and unwithering.” 
The English poet did not make any 
effort to accomplish a work of which 
he thus truly described the difficulties. 
Tasso appears to have had as just 
a conception of the absolute necessity 
of a great poet becoming possessed of 
all the learning of his age ; but he had 
the practical wisdom which Goethe 
recommends —‘* Whatever be your 
work—begin it’ — 


‘* Think not of tuning now, or prepara- 
tion, 

Strike up, my boy—no fear—no hesita- 
tion ; 

Till you commence, no chance of inspi- 
ration ; 

But once assume the poet, then the fire 

From heaven will come to kindle and 
inspire. 

Lose this day loitering—'twill be the 
same story 

To-morrow, and the next more dilatory; 

Then indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting o’er lost 
days. 

Are you in earnest—scize this very 
minute, 

What you can do, or dream you can, 
begin it, 

Boldness hath genius, power, and magic 
in it,” 

We have said that the subject of the 
Jerusalem delivered, early attracted 
Tasso’s attention; and even before he 
had come to Ferrara, he had already 
written some cantos, stanzas of which 
are preserved in the present poem. 
Within the two first years of his resi- 
dence at Ferrara, he wrote his essays 
on Heroic Poetry; and in these dis- 
courses he continues to refer to the 
Crusades as affording the best subject 
for a modern poet. The splendid 
pageantry of the scenes which he daily 
witnessed could not but affect his ima- 
gination. Through Europe, too, the 
expectation was awakened of a new 
crusade. Christendom was, at the 
moment, menaced with an invasion of 
the Turks, and one hundred and fifty 
thousand of them had actually entered 
Hungary. Alphonso, too, was on his 
way to assist the emperor against this 
formidable enemy. We transcribe 
from Muratori :— 


*©On the 13th of August, 1566, Al- 
phonso left Ferrara, with a company of 


three hundred gentlemen, armed at all 
points, with a sopravesta of various vel- 
vet, embroidered with gold. Each of 
them was attended by a page or squire, 
on horseback, who carried his lance and 
helmet, and was attired in the same 
manner. . . . . At Vienna, where 
the duke exhibited his troops before the 
emperor, they were found to amount to 
four thousand persons, all of them 
mounted and furnished splendidly. In 
the midst of them appeared the duke 
himself on a huge courser. He was 
preceded by tive pages, clothed in bro- 
cade, who bore five gilded lances, and 
by other five, who carried as many hel- 
mets. Alphonso’s armour was of gilded 
steel, and he wore upon his head a black 
velvet cap shaded with plumes.” 

It was not, then, without reason 
that Tasso, in the opening of his poem, 
addresses Alphonso. An expedition 
was meditated against the Turks, the 
object of which was to recover Greece 
from their hands ; and thovgh encou- 
raged by the pope, was abandoned from 
the mutual jealousies of the Christian 
princes. We quote from Wiffen’s 
translation, as more faithful than 
Fairfax ; indeed all that is peculiar or 
personal to Tasso himself, in his relation 
with Alphonso, is altered or omitted 
by Fairfax, whose deviations from the 
original are scarcely intelligible on any 
other supposition than the almost im- 
possible one of his having used a text 
materially different from that of the 
received editions, 


Andthou, Alphonso, who from Fortune’s 
shocks, 
And from the agitated sea didst save 
And pilot into port from circling rocks 
My wandering bark, nigh swallowed 
by the wave, 
Accept with aglad smile, ’tis all Icrave, 
These my vowed tablets, in thy temple 
hung, 
For the fresh life which then thy 
goodness gave; 
Some day, perhaps, my prophesying . 
tongue 
May dare to sing of thee, what now 
must rest unsung. 

If e’er it chance that in harmonious peace 
The Christian potentates again unite 
With steed and ship their ravished spoils 

to seize, 
And for his theft the savage Turk re- 
quite, 
To thee shall they concede, in wisdom’s 
right, 


* Prologue to Faust. 
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The rule by land—or if it have more 
charms— 
Of the high seas ; meanwhile let it de- 
light 

To hear our verse ring with divine 

alarms— 

Rival of Godfrey, hear, and grasp thy 

glittering arms! 

The translators of Tasso are, on 
the whole, not very satisfactory ; at 
least for the purpose of one who, 
in a task like ours, wishes by their 
aid to abridge his labour. To trans- 
late for ourselves would be regarded 
as a work of supererogation, with 
so many previous attempts to render 
the English reader acquainted with 
the Jerusalem; and yet, even for 
half a dozen lines, any where, none of 
the translators can be depended on. 
Fairfax, in general, coasts in sight of 
land, and some of the higher grounds 
along the shore are distinctly enough 
seen by the voyager, who trusts himself 
in his well-built and smooth-sailing 
bark; but there is a sort of luminous 
haze on the water which covers and 
conceals all the softer, and better, and 
more peculiar beauties of the land. 
To quit metaphor, Fairfax has also 
the fault of perpetually mistaking his 
author’s meaning, and the great and 
just admiration which his work has re- 
ceived is to be regarded as a tribute 
rather to the vigour and poetical effect 
of the work than an acknowledgment of 
its possessing any other of the qualities 
which are naturally expected ina trans- 
lation. Wiffen has the merit of, in 
general, understanding his author ; but 
in Wiffen nothing appears in relief— 
all is in the same plane, and the most 
made of every thing. This arises chiefly 
from his translating Tasso, stanza by 
stanza, and having chosen to cast his 
work in the Spenserian fori of verse, 
in which the translated stanza is of 
greater length than the original. 

It is really difficult to expand an 
Italian stanza of eight lines into more 
than four or five English lines, and 
Wiffen has, through a long poem, to 
make the effort of filling nine lines 
with matter that, in any view of the 
case, had better be compressed than 
expanded. This has led a writer, of 
great original powers, into a thousand 
faults. To fill up the prescribed mea- 
sure, he is compelled to adopt such 
expletives as he can find; and Tasso’s 
meaning, which he almost always suc- 
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ceeds in giving, comes to the reader 
weakened and diluted. We regret this 
the more, as there is in Wiffen a tender- 
ness and solemnity that harmonizes well 
with many parts of the work. In the 
first of the stanzas we have just quoted, 
the corresponding passage in Fairfax 
is so inaccurate as to be of no use for 
our purpose. Inthe lines which cor- 
respond with the second, the close of 
the stanza is accordingly spirited :— 


‘* For ifthe Christian princes ever strive 
To win fair Greece out of the tyrant’s 
hands, 
And those usurping Ishmaelites deprive 
Of woeful Thrace, which now captived 
stands, 
You must from realms and seas the Turk 
forth drive, 
As Godfrey chased them from Judah's 
lands ; 
And in this legend all that glorious deed 
Read whilst you arm you—arm you 
whilst you read.” 


We almost regret the form in which 
we communicate our remarks on ‘Tasso 
to our readers, as, while we wish to dis- 
cuss the “ Jerusalem,” the current of 
Tasso’s life compels us to notice the fact 
that his better studies were perpetually 
interrupted by the occasional verses 
which his position as court-poet com- 
pelled him to supply on every birth, or 
marriage, or funeral of his patrons. Lu- 
cretia of Este married the Duke of Ur- 
bino, and Tasso described, in animated 
verse, the raptures ofthe prince,who was 
fifteen years younger than his bride. 
Leonora was now the only remaining 
sister of the House of Ferrara, and the 
biographers of Tasso describe him as 
now the whole consolation of that elderly 
young person. Manso and Ginguené 
describe the young poet as over head 
and ears in love, and the lady as deeply 
smitten as he. Mrs. Jameson does not 
know what to think of the matter. 
That Leonora was in love is quite plain 
to her perception, but how far matters 
went she seems to think we might have 
been ignorant of, did we even live in 
the court of Ferrara at the time ; the 
recollection of which ought, we should 
think, make her less credulous of a 
romance resting on no evidence what- 
ever. Serassi is shocked at any insinu- 
ations against the lady. “She was a 
saint on earth,” he says, “ and is now 
asaint in heaven.” * Whoever dares,” 
he adds, “to assert that Madame 
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Leonora had a weakness towards 
Tasso, wrongs, in a very high degree, 
the virtue of that sage and most pious 
princess. Such was the idea of her 
purity in Ferrara, that it was attri- 
buted principally to the efficacy of her 
prayers that the city was not over- 
whelmed by the Po, and totally de- 
stroyed by that earthquake which shook 
it for several months, to the terror of 
every one. ” We protest against Se- 
rassi's doctrine ; and, to say the plain 
truth, never suspected Leonora till 
now. 

Tasso had on several occasions left 
Ferrara on visits to Padua and to 
Rome; and in the year 1570, visited 
the court of France with the cardinal. 
Before going, he wrote a sort of will, 
directing the publication of all his own 
love sonnets and madrigals. And the 
destruction of all written in the name 
of others, with the exception of that 
which begins— 


* Or che Caura mia dolce altrove spira.” 


The document would show that Tasso 
was in distress, for it speaks of articles 
of his property pledged to Jews—it 
directs the sale of every thing of his, 
and the proceeds to be devoted to the 
erection of a tomb to his father, with 
an inscription, of which he leaves a 
copy. ‘Tasso is said to have been well 
received at the Court of France. 
Charles the Ninth was fond of poetry ; 
and the vanity of the nation was aw ake 
to the glory to be gained by Tasso’s 
poem, the hero of which was their 
countryman. A letter of Tasso’s, while 
in France, is preserved, in which he 
compares France and Italy. Every 
country, he says, according to its lati- 
tude, produces men with a different 
genius: Those of the south are weak 
and timid, though empetuous ; those of 
the north are dull and stupid, but war- 
like. The Greeks are more subtle 
and less courageous than the Italians, 
who, i in their turn, excel the French 
in a disposition for ‘the arts. The in- 
constancy of the French is owing to 
the inconstancy of their climate. As 
to personal beauty, he acknowledges 
the French ladies inferior to the Ita- 
lians. Their faces unite with fine 
lineaments a very lively carnation. 
[Listen to that, Lady Leonora !] 

He prefers the wines of Italy to 
those of France ; but on this subject 
he does not write very consistently, 
and seems to acknowledge that his 
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taste is not very good. In animal food, 
and.in abundance of corn, the Italians 
yield to the French; but the fruits in 
Italy are infinitely superior. He then 
praises the rivers of France—calm, 
permanent, and majestic; and he 
dwells on their being navigable. Those 
of Italy are but occasional torrents. 
The only exception is the Po, and that 
is liable to frequent inundations. He 
then passes to a discussion on the 
effects of mountainous countries in 
producing hardihood and courage. 
In level countries, the nobility, who 
can nourish a number of horses, and 
exercise themselves in jousts, can 
easily subject the people; whereas 
mountainous countries are favourable 
to liberty. 

With the exception of the rivers, 
there can be, he says, no dispute as to 
the comparative beauty of the two 
countries. The noble mountains, the 
venerable forests, the winding bay: s, in 
Italy, are infinitely superior to what 
can be seen in France. The cities, 
too, of Italy are much better built 
than those of France: the private 
houses, in the latter country, are for 
the most part of wood, and constructed 
without any regard to architecture or 
convenience. You ascend by narrow 
winding stairs, which make the head 
giddy, into dark and dreary apart- 
ments; nor is there such a thing to be 
seen asa suite of rooms. The churches, 
however, he says, in France, are nu- 
merous, vast, and magnificent. 

The letter concludes with the fol- 
lowing remarks :—* With three cus- 
toms of the French I am dissatisfied. 
The first, which is extremely bar- 
barous, is, that in some places they 
nonrish their infants with the milk 
of cows. The marrow of bones, as 
is feigned of Achilles and Ruggiero, 
would be much more suitable—for 
the cow is a servile animal, and patient 
not only of labour, but of blows. 
Now, thenourishment received in that 
tender age impresses on infants some- 
thing of its own qualities; and if 
physicians will not allow as nurses 
sickly women, or women of a bad tem- 
per, and ill-conducted, how much less 
ought they to allow of brutes.” The 
second custom with which he falls out 
is that of the French nobleman living 
in a retired manner in his chateau 
at a distance from cities. He must 
live with slaves and dependents; and 
this will accustom him to imperious 
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ness and insolence. On the other 
hand, the low people of the cities are 
without the advantages which inter- 
course with persons of superior rank 
would give. The third custom which 
he disapproves of is, that literature, 
and yet more, science, is neglected by 
the nobles. ‘ Philosophy, like a queen 
married to a slave, loses much of her 
dignity when consigned to plebeian 
minds. Instead of being a liberal in- 
quirer into causes, she becomes, in the 
hands of the populace, obtuse, and 
devoid of authority ; and from a queen 
and ruler over inen, descends to be a 
handmaid to sordid arts, anda pur- 
veyor to the vile hurze of avarice.” 
Tasso remained a year in France, and 
appears to have been treated with at- 
tention by the king, who affected the 
patronage of poetry, and was himself 
a successful cultivator of that art. Pre- 
sents, it is said, of great value were of- 
fered him by the king, and declined; but 
little credit is to be given to any state- 
ments of the Italian biographers, who 
amplify every thing by the vices of a 
style which, however, does not, per- 
haps, express to the natives of the 
country all that its words say. There 
can be little doubt though his re- 
lation with the cardinal continued, 
that Tasso, while in France, suffered 
much from pecuniary distress, and 
was subjected to some of the indig- 
nities which in all times and countries 
the fact of poverty brings with it. We 
suspect, too, that, during the latter 
part of his stay at the court of the 
most Christian king, his attendance at 
the monarch’s levees must have been 
unfrequent, as through the hazy de- 
scriptions of the annalists of the poet's 
life, we find that at the end of a year 
he was attired in the same dress with 
which he had accompanied the cardi- 
nal to France. The cardinal and he, 
too, fell out. There was no very 
distinct cause of quarrel; bnt they 
got tired of each other. Tasso was 
rash enough, too, to write on some 
subjects of French politics, which, it 
may be well imagined, just before 
the tragedy of St. Bartholomew’s 
eve, was dangerous ground. Tasso 






solicited, and obtained leave to retire 
from the service of the cardinal, and 
visited Rome. In Rome he was well 
received. 

Albano, a native of Bergamo had 
lately been made cardinal, and Cataneo, 
who was the friend of Tasso’s father, 
and who had assisted in Tasso’s 
own education was Albano’s secretary. 
From Rome Tasso wrote to the sisters 
of Alphonso to be admitted into his 
service, an arrangement easily effected. 
A pension of between three and four 
pounds a month* was given him—and 
he was exempted from any particular 
service. Gratitude, however, seems 
to have led him to interpret this con- 
dition in such a sense that he re- 
garded himself as in honour bound to 
write complimentary verses on every 
occasion interesting to his patrons, 
and in the very first year of his ser- 
vice at Ferrara, as one of Alphonso’s 
suite, the death of the duchess and of 
Cardinal Ippolite, were the occasion 
of compositions in their praise from 
the pen of Tasso. Ippolito’s villa at 
Tivoli, and his gardens, seem to have 
suggested some of the imagery in the 
enchanted paradise of Armida. The 
fountains in the gardens of the mag- 
nificent prelate, were so constructed 
as to produce musical sounds which 
were heard at all hours of the day 
and night. This is Tassoni’s account, 
and in Grevius’s Antiquities of Italy, 
a description of Tivoli, by Folieta, in 
more minute detail, tells us that the 
voices and song of birds were imi- 
tated by the waters in their perpetual 
play — “ Aque emergentes varios 
avium cantus imitantur quos aviculee ex 
wre effictce ramulis eriis insidentes, 
emittere videantur per intervalla, 
modo ad recessum noctue ex ere 
quoque efficte canentes, modo ad 
accessum cantum __intermittentes.” 
Something not unlike all this reap- 
pears in Rinaldo’s prison. We trans- 
cribe from Fairfax, but we advise 
our readers to look also at Spenser's 
Bower of Blisse in the second book 
of the Fairy Queene, where Spenser 
has closely imitated this passage. 


When they had passed all these troubled ways, 
The garden sweet spread forth her green to shew 





* In a pension list found at Modena is the following entry. ‘Sig. Torquato 


Tasso con provvisione di lire conquantotto e soldi dieci Marchesane il mese, 


y Black from Serassi, 





prisipiande il suo servire adi primo Gennaro dell’ anno presente 1572.” Quoted 
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The moving crystal from the fountain plays, 
Fair trees, high plants, strange herbs, and flow’rets new, 
Sunshiny hills, dales hid from Phoebus’ rays, 
Groves, arbours, mossy caves at once they view, 
And that which beauty most, most wonder brought, 
No where appeared the art which all this wrought. 
So with the rude the polished mingled was, 
That natural seemed all and every part, 
Nature would craft in counterfeiting pass, 
And imitate her imitator, art. 
Mild was the air, the skies were clear as glass, 
The trees no whirlwind felt, nor tempest smart, 
But cre their fruit drop off the blossom comes, 
This springs, that falls, that ripeneth, and this blooms. 


The leaves upon the self-same bough did hide 
Beside the young, the old, and ripened fig ; 

Here fruit was green, there ripe with vermeil side, 
The apples new and old grew on one twig ; 

The fruitful vine her arms spread high and wide, 
That bended underneath their clusters big, 

The grapes were tender here, hard, young, and sour, 

There purple, ripe, and nectar sweet forth pour. 


The joyous birds, hid under greenwood shade, 

Sung merry notes on every branch and bough ; 
The wind that in the leaves and waters play'’d 

With murmur sweet now sung, and whistled now ; 
Ceased the birds, the wind loud answer made, 

And while they sung it rumbled soft and low ; 
Thus were it hap or cunning, chance or art, 
The wind in this strange music bore his part. 


With party-coloured plumes, and purple bill, 
A wondrous bird among the rest there flew, 
That in plain speech sung love-lays loud and shrill ; 
Her eden was like human language true; 
So much she talked, and with such art and skill, 
That strange it seemed how much good she knew ; 
Her feathered fellows all stood hushed to hear, 
Dumb was the wind, the waters silent were. 


‘* The gently budding rose (quoth she) behold, 
The first secant peeping forth with virgin beams, 
Half ope, half shut her beauties doth upfold 
In their dear leaves, and, less seen, fairer seems, 
And after spreads them forth more broad and bold, 
Then languisheth and dies in last extremes ; 
Nor seems the same that deck’d bed and bower 
Of many a lady, lute, and paramour. 


‘* So in the passing of a day doth pass 
The bud and blossom of the life of man, 
Nor ere doth flourish more, but like the grass 
Cut down, becometh withered, pale and wan : 
Oh, gather then the rose while time thou has, 
Short is the day, done when it scant began ; 
Gather the rose of love, while yet thou may’st, 
Loving be loved, embracing be embraced.” 


She closed—and as approving all she spoke, 
The choir of birds their heavenly tunes renew ; 
The turtles sighed, and sighs with kisses broke, 
The fowls to shades unseen by pairs withdrew ; 
It seemed the laurel chaste and stubborn oak, 
And all the gentle trees on earth that grew— 
It seemed the land, the sea, and heaven above, 
All breathed out fancy sweet and sighed out love. 


Canto 16.—Stanzas 9-16. 


Tasso’s income and comforts were toa lectureship, which fell vacant in 
this year increased, by being appointed the Academy of Ferrara. The dutios 
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of this office he appears to have per- 
formed for the next six years, In this 
year, too, he wrote the Aminta. Of 
the Aminta we must take some future 
opportunity of writing. It may be 
described as having created the pasto- 
ral drama in Italy; and we see no 
reason for in any way qualifying the 
language of Pope, who tells us that 
* Tassoin his Aminta has as far excelled 
all the pastoral writers, as in his Gie- 
rusalemme he has outdone the epic 
poets of his country.” 

Ginguené, who is the boldest advo- 
eate of the loves of Tasso and Leo- 
nora, seem, we think, rather disposed 
to abandon that hypothesis when he 
comes to relate a visit of ‘Tasso’s with 
Lucretia, the elder sister of Leonora 
and princess of Urbino, to her retreat 
of Castel Durante; and in the spirit 
of those who venture on_ scandal 
against Queen Elizabeth, he gives us 
a hundred hints and inferences from 
very innocent verses. We must admit 
that, considering Italian modes of life, 
a much more plausible story might be 
made out concerning the fair Lucrece 
of Este, than that about her poor un- 
married sister, who seems, during the 
last twenty years of her existence, to 
have been more deadthanalive. The fol- 
lowing is one of, Tasso’s sonnets to the 
full blown rose of Este. It reads very 
well,though on rather a dangerous topic, 
It is not every one would venture on 
making a lady ‘acquainted with the fact 
that he knew she was thirty-nine— 


** Thou in thy years unripe a pur ple rose 

Didst seem, which fears the sun's enti- 
cing 1 PAYS 5 

Veiled in her green attire his ardent 
gaze 

She shuns, nor wil! her 
disclose, 

Or morn thou seemdst—for 
earthly shews 

What thou wert then—the morn when 
she displays 

Her sweetest smiles ; when heaven with 
gold doth blaze, 

And all the pearly fields with beauty 
glow. 

Nor, though thy verdant budding years 
are fled, 

Art thou less fair, 
charms 

Delight us less than did thy timid spring ; 

So the expanded rose doth swecter shed 

Its fragrance round: so when the sun 
doth fling 


virgin charms 


nothing 


nor d__hy ripened 
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His mid-day beams he brightest shines 
and warms.” * 


In the following year occurred the 
death of Charles the Ninth; and his 
successor, Henry the Third, then 
King of Poland, was met, on his way 
to Paris, by Alphonso at Venice. 
Never did congratulation assume a 
more funereal aspect. Alphonso, with 
five hundred lords and gentlemen, all 
clothed in black, with long mourning 
hoods reaching to the middle of their 
legs, walking at procession pace, met 
the king. In this group was Tasso. 
He had come to Venice with the duke, 
but he had his own objects in view. 
The Gierusalemme, his dream of many 
years, might now be regarded as about 
concluded. He had reached the last can- 
to, and he now thought of printing it at 
Venice. Whether from his mind having 
been over-tasked, or from over-excite- 
ment and exertion during the festivals, 
or from the oppressive heai of the sea- 
son, he fell dangerously ill, and, after 
his recovery, was for some time obliged 
to discontinue all mental exertion. 

There were incidents connected with 
Tasso’s residence at Ferrara that 
wounded his pride. The literary jea- 
lousies of its academicians stung him 
to the heart. The favour of the duke 
and of the ducal family was resented 
by the courtiers of Ferrara, and im- 
puted to Tasso asacrime. The great 
work which had so long sustained his 
spirit was, in every sense in which it 
could support him, brought to a close ; 
and now came the wearisome and irri- 
tating work of minute correction, and 
the miserable antagoniom of revolting 
criticism. The rest which he obtained 
for a few months was cheaply pur- 
chased by the low fever that preceded 
it. The poem in which he had done 
what he could to celebrate the honour 
of Este, lie determined should be pub- 
lished under the patronage of Al- 
phonso. His plan of life, when that 
debt of gratitude was paid, was to 
transfer his residence to Rome, where, 
in the capital of the Christian world, 
he thought he could live in a scene 
more suited to his purposes of study, 
and in comparative freedom from the 
enmities and cabals of a small court. 
With such hopes and fears, terminated 
the thirtieth year of Tasso’s life. 

A. 


* Black. 
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o’CONNOR'’S HISTORY OF THE IRISH BRIGADE, ETC.* 


Ir would be singular, indeed, if the 
Irish were less ambitious of military 
glory than their neighbours, even the 
most phlegmetic of whom recall the 
deeds of their forefathers with a gene- 
rous pride. But, hitherto, no nation 
of Europe has been so unfortunate in 
its military aspirations ; for, in point 
of fact, we have had comparatively little 
separate military history to refer to, 
and until now at least, that history has 
been handled by none but partizans: 
Cox, Story, and the rest of their 
school, doing what they could to depre- 
ciate and defame; O'Sullivan, Taafe, 
and such writers as the author of the 
«Green Book,” on the other side, 
straining all their powers of fancy and 
imagination to magnify and exagge- 
rate ; so that, between them, the sub- 
ject, to an unprejudiced reader, must 
appear either contemptible from its pal- 
triness on the one hand, or repulsive 
from its extravagant pretensions on 
the other. 

Among the various improvements 
on which we have latterly, had to 
congratulate our countrymen, we may 
now reckon the establishment of a 
better school of history, not only in 
civil and ecclesiastical affairs, but 
where it was, perhaps, for the reasons 
we have mentioned, more wanted than 
any where else, in these long neglected 
or misused military matters. 

The memoir before us, which enables 
us to make this gratifying statement, is 
a posthumous work of the late Mathew 
O’Connor,of Mount Druid, agentleman 
of long standing and eminence at the 
Irish bar, and who, for the last forty 
years, occupied a highly respectable 
position in society in Dublin. The 
O'’Connors trace their descent direct 
from the last native occupant of the 
Irish throne, and still retain some of 
the lands which formed part of the 
patrimony of their royal predecessors. 
Young Mathew, a scion of this royal 


stock, like other sons of Irish kings 
and younger brothers, was originally de- 
signed for the priesthood, and received 
his early education with that view at 
the Irish college at Rome. Here, we 
have heard, he prosecuted his studies 
with any thing but a good grace, hav- 
ing an especial distaste for the sacer- 
dotal vocation, and an eager ambition 
to distinguish himself in some manly 
pursuit. His father, however, old 
Denis O’Connor of Balanagar, son of 
the venerable Charles, was inflexible ; 
and little Mathew, while still a boy 
of fourteen, was compelled to act on 
bis own account, and quit their fus- 
tified college, which he did on foot, 
and with only a few crowns in his 
pocket. Our brave little fellow, how- 
ever, pushed on to the French frontier, 
where he found the troops drawn up 
on parade, and presenting himself to 
the officers, enquired, were there any 
Irish gentlemen in that corps? Im- 
mediately outstepped a bold cornet, 
who asked the boy who he was, and 
Mathew having told him, “ Why, 
my brave lad,” exclaimed the other, 
with a hearty oath, “I am your own 
cousin, Dan M‘Dermott, of Coolavin, 
and right glad to see one of your 
father’s sons, and as long as I have a 
louis, they shall never make a priest 
of you, if you don’t like.” So Daniel 
provided for the return of his young 
kinsman to Ireland, where he entered 
the only field of any promise then open 
to a gentleman of his religion, and 
became the lawyer, whom we all re- 
member, with the swarthy visage, rusty 
wig, and excellent business both on 
circuit and in town. But, though an 
acute and successful lawyer, Mathew’s 
heart was with the “long sword, saddle, 
bridle” of the soldier ; and though, we 
believe, as loyal a subject as any ruled 
over by the four sovereigns through 
whose reigns his long life extended, 
his favourite military theme was the 
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campaigns and exploits of his country- 
men in the French service. De 
Quincey, Davila, Feuquieres, the lives 
of Catinat and of Eugene divided his 
hoursof study with Salkeld andVentris ; 
and the fields of Marsaglia, Luzzara, 
and Fontenoy, with their columns, their 
battalions, their squadrons, and batte- 
ries, occupied him alternately with the 
boundaries and abuttals of his closes 
and loci in quibus, and with the mar- 
shalling of the effects of his testators 
and intestates. The result has been 
the present volume, which we are 
sorry he did not live to perfect, by 
the addition of a few chapters, which 
would have rendered it the complete 
and standard work of which the sub- 
ject is worthy, and to the production 
of which no other writer of the day 
was so competent as Mr. O’Connor. 
The original design of Mr. O’Connor 
appears to have been a mere memoir 
of the Brigade in the service of France, 
to undertake which he was induced as 
well by the natural bent of his mind, 
and the circumstances of his youth 
above adverted to, as by the possession 
of a series of official papers relating 
to the Brigade, extracted from the 
military archives of France, and pre- 
sented to him by the late Colonel 
Montmorency Morres. These papers, 
printed with the present volume, form 
a valuable appendix, especially inte- 
resting to those who understand the 
detail of military statistics, though by 
no means as acceptable to the general 
reader as the text of the work ; but of 
these papers more anon. Inthe mean- 
time let us continue to explain, that 
the original design of a separate history 
of the Brigade appears to have grown 
in the hands of its author into a com- 
prehensive review of all the military 
services of his countrymen, both at 
home and abroad, from the wars in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, down to the 
latest exploits of the Irish regiments 
and recruits in the pay of France. 
This design, which would have con- 
ducted us as far as the sieges of Pon- 
dicherry and Quebec, if Mr. O'Connor 
had lived to carry it to its completion, 
has been cut short by his death, at the 
oint just preceding one of the most 
rilliant incidents of such a narrative 
—the battle of Fontenoy, fought in 
1727. Up to this point the narrative 
is continuous, and the matter new, 
varied, and, to the Irish reader especi- 


ally, interesting in the highest degree, 
conveyed, too, in the dignified and ani- 
mated, though occasionally somewhat 
flowery style, which one might expect 
from an Irish gentleman of the old 
school, and forming altogether one of 
the most agreeable presents that a just 
and moderate nationality could at the 
present moment desire. © 

An old lawyer, Mr. O’ Connor knows 
the importance of making one good 
point early in his statement; and 
therefore, beginning with a modest 
apology against the charge of Voltaire, 
that the “ Irish, who, show themselves 
the bravest soldiers in France and 
Spain, have always behaved shamefully 
at home,” he prepares the reader for 
a favourable reception of his defence, 
by putting one well-known exploit of 
his countrymen, achieved on their 
native soil, in a point of view that 
will probably strike the reader as not 
less forcible than new :— 


“That the Irish, from the ninth to 
the eleventh century, were unable to 
free themselves from Danish and Saxon 
aggression, was a misfortune equally 
shared by Britain and France, in both 
of which countries those piratical powers 
won territory to a large extent, and 
permanently established themselves and 
their institutions; but neither France 
nor Britain has the glory of having ex- 
pelled their invaders, after two cen- 
turies of oppression, in a pitched battle, 
as the Irish, led by their national mo- 
narch, Brian Boroimhe, did at Clontarf. 
In the military annals of these ages, 
therefore, if the balance of valour were 
to be struck among the three nations 
we have named, it would incline, not to 
M. Voltaire’s countrymen, who sub- 
mitted to the yoke of Rollo; nor to the 
countrymen of those writers who have 
so often from England taunted us with 
his petulant observation; but it would 
be awarded to us, who, from that very 
home in which they suppose us incapable 
of valour, set to both this example of 
successful warfare, which neither of 
them was able to imitate.” 


But Mr. O'Connor finds nothing 
worth dwelling on in the “ inglorious 
petty contests” which succeeded the 
Anglo-Norman invasion, and hastens 
from this incidental allusion to the 
exploits of King Brian, over the next 
four centuries, to what he terms “ the 
first demonstration of a really national 
kind made by the Irish since their 
subjugation, when, in the reign of 
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Elizabeth, the great House of O'Neil 
began to measure arms with its oppo- 
nents in an open war of indepen- 
dence.” 

We are all sufficiently familiar 
with the history of this rebellion, 
and for our own part we can say 
no more for Mr. O'Connor's review 
of it, so far as the mere detail 
of events gocs, than that we give 
him credit for having made some of 
the rarer printed authorities contri- 
bute their quota of information in an 
animated and scholar-like style. The 
battle of the Blackwater, in which 
the Irish unquestionably achieved a 
very signal victory over the queen’s 
forces, is, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, dwelt on with considerable 
particularity of detail, and with not a 
little of what the impartial reader 
will probably allow to be a just na- 
tional pride ; but while Mr. O’Connor 
triumphs in the successes of his 
countrymen, he is no niggard of his 
praise to the valiant veteran whom 
they overthrew, and honours the me- 
mory of Sir Henry Bagnall, the Eng- 
lish commander, with the tribute of a 
generous esteem for his fine qualities 
as a soldier. Sentiments of this kind 
are among the rarities of Irish his- 
tory; and we know of no more aus- 
picious proof of the progress we are 
making, and of no better guarantee 
for continuing advancement in right 
feeling, than the exhibition of such 
sentiments as here make their appear- 
ance, for the first time, in our day at 
least, on the part of a writer on his 
side of the question, in the pages of 
this worthy Irishman. Contrasting 
the high tone and the gentlemanly 
and soldier-like candour of Mr. 
O'Connor with the spiteful taunts and 
low-caste detractions of most of the 
Irish advocates who have preceded 
him, we find ourselves, as it were, 
breathing a purer air in his pages, 
and feel ourselves safe, as in the so- 
ciety of a gentleman and a man of 
honour. 

As we have said the first chapter, 
containing the “ Campaign of Tyrone,” 
presents nothing new to the well-read 
historian, and may even appear defi- 
cient in some matters now pretty 
generally known to our better accom- 
plished scholars. For example, Mr. 
O'Connor does not appear to have been 
aware of the fact that a large portion 


of Bagnal's force at the Blackwater 
was Trish. The queen’s standard was 
carried by young Fitzpatrick, of 
Upper Ossory ; and the guidance and 
protection of the retreat fell on 
Myles O'Reilly the Handsome, the 
queen’s tanist of Eastern Breiffney. 
There is no more characteristic pas- 
sage in all our annals than Lewis 
O’Clery's account of this “ breach of 
Bealathbuy,” with his apologetic pre- 
face, deprecating the censure of the 
Saxon doctors for any thing that 
might appear vainglorious or insulting 
to the vanquished. Amid the crowd 
of defeats and calamities sustained by 
the Irish during their contest against 
the superior civilization of England, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, it is well 
that there should be at least one un- 
disputed item on the weaker side of 
the account, to prevent the excess fof 
insolence on the one hand, and of 
despondency on the other: for, where 
people’s lots are cast together, nothing 
more conduces to a quiet life than 
mutual respect. 

In connection also with this chapter, 
we could have desired to see some 
closer inquiry into the differences of 
arms, discipline, and modes of fight- 
ing, as well as some efforts towards 
the removal of that popular error 
which leads so many writers of the 
present day to regard the poor mi- 
gratory peasantry of Connaught as 
veritable representatives of the physi- 
eal type and bodily powers of the 
ancient Irish. The deteriorated con- 
dition of those whom we annually 
send forth to reap our neighbours’ 
harvests, has arisen solely from in- 
sufficiency of food and clothing. The 
rest of their countrymen exhibit no 
such physical inferiority; and we 
know, from _ authentic historical 
sources, that, in the time of Eliza- 
beth, the native Irish, in point of in- 
dividual strength and stature, were 
much superior to the men who con- 
quered them. No better witness in 


this behalf could be appealed to than 
the queen’s own representative, Essex, 
who, writing to his royal mistress on 
the 15th of June, 1597, declares re- 
peatedly that such was the fact. 


‘“* The people in general have able bo- 
dies by nature, and have gotten by cus- 
tom a ready use of arms. * * * They 
aresomany, and so framed tobe soldiers, 
that the war will certainly be great, 
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** * Their common 


*“* © 


costly, and long. 
soldiers are too hard for our men. 
They are more in number than your ma- 
jesty’s army, and have (though I do un- 
willingly confess it) better bodies, and 
perfecter use of their arms than those 
men which your majesty sends over.” — 
Cox Hib. Angl. 418. 

It is a striking evidence of the in- 
competency of those who undertook 
to be the teachers of the Irish people 
during the Jate agitations, that the 
state-paper from which we make these 
extracts, should have eluded the search 
both of those who have ransacked 
our annals for subjects of reproach 
against the English government, and 
of those who have devoted themselves 
to collecting the evidences of Irish 

uissance and bravery: for Essex’s 
fetter furnishes as abundant materials 
in both respects, as the worst-condi- 
tioned abusers of such matter could 
desire. 

Leaving these trite topics, however, 
let us accompany Mr. O'Connor into 
his proper historic field, where we find 
him in the midst of matter altogether 
untouched by former writers on Irish 
affairs, in recounting the exploits of his 
countrymen in the various continental 
services; and first, we will take up 
the campaigns of the Irish in the ser- 
vice of Spain. Itis a mortifying fact, 
that the connection of our countrymen 
with the Spanish armies began by an 
act of betrayal and desertion: and it 
is characteristic of the whole course of 
Irish misfortune, that the moving 
agency in this, as in almost every other 
shameful event that Irishmen have the 
pain to look back upon, was that 
wretched spirit of theological casuistry 
which no man can suffer to sway his 
conscience in times of action, and pre- 
serve his honour. Mr. O’Connor him- 
self, as good a Roman Catholic, we 
suppose, as any other gentleman who 
goes to mass, deplores the fact, which 
he does not attempt to conceal ; and 
while he extenuates it, by suggesting 
such reasonable matters of excuse as 
the facts furnish, lays the blame boldly 
where it ought to lie—at his own 
church-door. - We extract the whole 
passage, and, in doing so, cannot but 
express our regret for the loss of a 
man of so much independence of mind, 
and our ardent wish that we could say 
there were ‘more Mathew O’Connors 
among our Roman Catholic fellow- 
citizens. 
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“* While Tyrone was wasting his own 
and his sovereign’s energies in a ruinous 
religious war in Ireland, the Dutch, 
animated by an equal but more fortunate 
enthusiasm on the Protestant side, were 
striving for civil and religious liberty 
against Philip of Spain. In this struggle 
they were aided by the sympathy and 
arms of Elizabeth, whose favourite, 
Leicester, commanded the English aux- 
iliaries. Among these troops of the 
English Queen were about 1500 Irish 
conscripts, raised by Sir John Perrot in 
1585, and commanded by Sir Edward 
Stanley, an English Catholic of high 
family and distinguished reputation for 
honour and military ability. The spirit 
of the times, however, was dangerous 
to all the nobler qualities of the mind. 
The military character, which in almost 
all ages and countries,has been peculiarly 
stamped with honour and fidelity, had 
caught the prevalent vice of theological 
partizanship, and desertion to the stan- 
dard of the deserter’s religion was no 
longer infamous in the eyes of the base 
bigots and casuists who gave the tone 
to public feeling. Stanley had served 
in Ireland for fifteen years against the 
Catholics of that country, faithful to his 
colours and his sovereign; but in Hol- 
land his principles no longer remained 
proof against the solicitations of bigotry. 
Notwithstanding the remonstrance of 
the States, Leicester had intrusted the 
strong town of Deventer to Stanley 
and his Irish. Common prudence should 
have guarded against the prevalent 
spirit of the age; but Leicester’s Llind 
confidence or imbecility took no precau- 
tion. ‘The Spaniards soon assailed the 
Catholic commander, through the Je- 
suits. The Dutch were heretics and 
rebels ; Elizabeth, a persecutrix and ex- 
communicate; Philip, a Catholic king. 
and lawful sovereign of Deventer. Se- 
duced by such appeals, Stanley fell 
from his allegiance and his fair fame, 
and drew the Irish with him. They 
were easily persuaded: educated in no 
school of honour, as their recreant com- 
mander had been, they grasped with 
eagerness at the suggestions of national 
antipathy. They had been dragged by 
a forced levy from their homes to fight 
the battles of insurgents, with whom 
they had no sympathies, against a 
people with whom they were united by 
the tradition of a common origin, and 
the profession of the same creed. Their 
own wrongs and those of their country 
rankled in their breasts. They had 
seen the conflagration of their homes 
and their harvests, the desolation of 
their plains, the usurpation of their 
lands, and the desecration of their altars 
by English adventurers, who massacred 
their fathers and brothers, violated their 
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wives and sisters, and indulged in every 
species of military licentiousness. The 
exaltation of their religion, and the 
gratification of a natural revenge, co- 
vered the infamy of desertion ; and in 
the shades of a night whose darkness 
still overshadows the recollection of 
this campaign, the gates of Deventer 
were thrown open to the Spaniards. 
Daylight disclosed the enemy’s colours 
floating on the ramparts. The citizens 
could make no resistance. Stanley ad- 
dressed them in a speech intended to 
extenuate his treachery, and screen his 
conscience : ‘ He had broken no pledge; 
to the States he had given none—to 
Leicester alone he was accountable, and 
from Leicester he had received letters 
discharging him from all obligations. He 
repudiated the charge of perfidy ; his 
conscience, he said, dictated the restitu- 
tion to Philip of what belonged to him. 
He had never disgraced his family by 
any act unbecoming his birth. Neces- 
sity would compel the disarming of the 
citizens, but their effects should be se- 
cured from plunder, and their houses 
from the licentiousness of the military.’ 

“* Stanley’s example of treachery was 
shortly after followed by another Eng- 
lishman, Rowland Yorke, who, by prac- 
tising on the apprehensions of his own 
troops, with the rumour of a threatened 
attack by an overpowering force, in- 
duced his garrison to evacuate a fort in 
the neighbourhood of Deventer, which 
was, immediately on their withdrawal, 
occupied by the Spaniards, and by Stan- 
ley’s Irish. These losses ruined the 
affairs of the confederates in those parts, 
involving the loss of great stores of pro- 
visions, ammunition, and artillery. Stan- 
ley obtained the government of Deven- 
ter; Rowland Yorke, elevated to the 
same rank in the Spanish, which he had 
held in the British service, did not long 
survive his infamy, being poisoned 
shortly after. The Irish were incor- 
porated with the Spaniards, Walloons, 
and Italians, armed and equipped ac- 
cording to their usage, and shared with 
them, under the general appellation of 
the Four Nations, the glory of the suc- 
ceeding campaigns.” 


However unfortunate the circum- 
stances which attended the introduc- 
tion of this Irish corps into the Spanish 
army of the Netherlands, the men un- 
questionably must have felt much more 
at home, and profited much more 
readily by their military opportunities, 
fighting side by side with their ancient 
allies and co-religionists, than they 
could at that time have done had they 
been associated with English comrades 
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and engaged in a contest for the ele- 
vation of a Protestant republic on the 
ruins of anancient Romanist monarchy. 
And they could hardly have fallen into 
better hands for making them soldierly 
men. The Spaniards who came to 
Jreland with Don Juan D’ Aquila were 
by no means legitimate representatives 
of their nation in the military position 
it then occupied. D’Aquila himself 
had, just before his honourable exile 
on the Irish expedition, forfeited all 
reputation as a military man, by shame- 
ful misconduct at Brest, where, at the 
head of an entire division of the Spa- 
nish army, he allowed four hundred of 
his countrymen to be cut to pieces in 
the fort of Crodon by the French and 
English, under Sir John Norris, with- 
out firing a shot in their defence ; and 
his conduct at Kinsale did nothing to 
retrieve his character. But the gene- 
ral reputation of the Spanish arms, 
as they enjoyed it on the continent of 
Europe, was then, perhaps, at its 
acmé. The men among whom the 
Irish were thrown were, in fact, the 
first warriors of the world; and, ‘in 
such a school, it may well be under- 
stood how readily a quick-witted, lively, 
and courageous people, accustomed 
from their youth to scenes of action, 
would acquire the rough accomplish- 
ments of perfect soldiers. 

In the battles, sieges, onslaughts, 
and outfalls of the conflict, which 
then raged over the Low Countries, 
they are found dividing their full 
share of military glory with their ve- 
teran companions; but the capture 
and defence of Amiens was the great 
event of the campaign; and in de- 
tailing the series of brilliant exploits 
which, on both sides, distinguished 
this grand scene of the military drama, 
old Mathew kindles into a warlike en- 
thusiasm that is quite contagious. 
Portocarrero, a Spanish captain, hav- 
ing, at the head of a band of the Four 
Nations, carried the town of Dourlen, 
in the neighbourhood of Amiens, re- 
solved on surprising the latter city, 
which depended for its defence chiefly 
on a burgher or national guard. The 
citizen soldiers were surprised charac- 
teristically enough. 


‘* On the evening of the 10th of March 
1597, the troops, [2,400 infantry and 
600 horse, all picked men, including 600 
Irish foot,] assembled within a league 
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of Dourlen. Their destiny was a pro- 
found secret. Having ordered them to 
advance towards Amiens, Portocarrero 
called the captains together, and ap- 
prized them of his design in an animated 
speech, setting forth the facilities of the 
enterprise, the glory that would redound 
to the Spanish arms, and the advantages 
that would result to their king and 
country. For himself he would rather 
act than command, and whether he 
should live or die, he could not live or 
die more gloriously. The design being 
announced, officers and soldiers were 
astounded by the boldness of the at- 
tempt; they could scarce credit the 
reported negligence of the citizens; 
could scarce hope to overpower 15,000 
men; but Portocarrero’s enthusiasm 
and eloquence soon dissipated doubt, 
inspired confidence, and all cried out, 
they would achieve whatever he com- 
manded. 

** At sunrise ten resolute Spaniards, 
dressed as peasants, approached one of 
the gates, followed by a waggon seem- 
ingly loaded with beams; three of the 
foremost carried bags of nuts and apples; 
one of whom falling down at the gate, 
the citizen guard fell to collecting the 
seattered fruit. During the scramble 
the waggon was introduced into the 
gateway, while the disguised Spaniards 
instantly overpowered the guard. The 
sentinel at the top of the gate cut the 
ropes of the portcullis but the waggon 
prevented its descent, and the Spanish 
officers, armed cap.a-pie, marched into 
the town. Two hundred Walloons and 
Irish, concealed outside the pallisadoes, 
under Captain Bostock, rushed after, 
bore down all opposition, got possession 
of the principal points, and, in a word, 
enforced the surrender of this important 
city, with its citizen guard of 15,000 
men.” 


Bostock, who did such good service 
on this occasion, is the only officer of 
the Irish force whose name has come 
down to us. He, if we rightly recol- 
lect, was an Englishman, who had come 
to Ireland with Saunders and Stukeley, 
and had seen service against the queen 
in the Desmond rebellion. He was, 
undoubtedly, a valiant soldier, and 
fell as a soldier should at the battle of 
the Downs, in 1603. The other poor 
fellows— 

Omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique, longA 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 

But to return to Portocarrero and 
his littlegarrison. The surprise of so 
important a place as Amiens excited 
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great and general dissatisfaction among 
the French with the Duke de Biron, 
and even raised murmurs against the 
king himself. Every nerve was therefore 
strained for itsrecovery. Biron at the 
head of a great army, sat down before 
the place early in May. Circumvalla- 
tions were cast up, and the approaches 
opened ; but the repeated sallies of the 
garrison delayed any decisive opera- 
tion for a month. At length, on the 
7th of June, the king in person ar- 
rived in the camp. On the 20th, they 
tried the explosion of powder bags, 
and failed. On the 27th a brilliant 
sally took place, in which, as will be 
seen by Mr. O'Connor's animated ac- 
count, our countrymen participated 
in the honour of making Henry of 
Navarre take to his pike. 


** Portocarrero, perceiving that a des- 
perate effort alone could defeat the ap- 
proaches of the besiegers, directed 300 
Irish, headed by two of their captains, 
200 Spanish, 200 Italians and Walloons, 
8 men at arms, and 350 horse, to sally 
precisely at noon, on the 27th of June. 
They fell with their customary fury 
upon the trenches, dispersed the fore- 
most guards, attacked, and totally 
routed, the regiment of Picardy, and 
drove it into the redoubt of the Hermi- 
tage, with the loss of most of its officers. 
The regiment of Champagne, in front 
of the redoubt, endeavoured to stop 
the runaways; but so ardent was the 
emulous onset of the Four Nations, 
that the French broke and fled in all 
directions. Biron, Bonsi, a Florentine, 
and some resolute guards, defended, for 
afew moments, the narrow passages of 
the redoubt with the utmost resolution ; 
but the fury of the assailants bore them 
down, routed a reinforcement under the 
Prince of Joinville, and filled the camp 
with dismay. Portocarrero’s men at 
arms now came up, to sustain the Spa- 
nish and Irish infantry. Biron, covered 
with sweat and blood, having all the 
hair of the right side of his head scorched 
off, continued to animate his men in the 
battery, calling loudly for reinforce- 
ments. At this moment the king came 
up. Henry, whose courage was always 
kindled by the appearance of danger, 
alit from his horse, snatched a pike, 
plunged into the midst of the conflict, 
and was followed by D’ Auvergne, St. 
Paul, and the bravest of the French 
nobility; and thereupon a conflict ensued 
in defence of the cannon, that resembled 
a mighty battle. Two hours it raged, 
the king, at the head of his troops, en- 
couraging them by his voice and ges- 
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tures, was exposed to the utmost danger 
and repeatedly rescued by the enthusi- 
asm of the French nobility. Intense 
heat, and heavy armour, embarrassed 
the efforts of the Spanish men at arms, 
and the French at length drove the as- 
sailants from the trenches; but being, 
in their turn, attacked by the Spanish 
cavalry, on their debouching on the 
plain, were suddenly cut through and 
surrounded, The king, Biron, and Join- 
ville, were at length extricated from 
their desperate, almost hopeless situa- 
tion, by the Duke of Maine, at the head 
of 600 fresh cavalry, who drove the ex- 
hausted Spaniards back to their works.” 


On the 24th, the breach being prac- 
ticable, the assault was given under 
the immediate eye of the king, and a 
ravelin was carried ; but early on the 
25th, the garrison dislodged the as- 
sailants ; the French, however, made 
good their ground again in the evening; 
and the garrison could only maintain the 
ramparts by casting up new works in 
front, while they prepared for being 
driven from these also, by retrenching 
behind. One hundred and sixty men, 
half Irish and half Italians, arrested 
the progress of the besiegers for seve- 
ral days longer. At length the tower 
which they occupied was mined, and fell, 
and the half moons and rampart were 
carried. Portocarrero was killed ; 
and the garrison, commanded by the 
gallant, and afterwards famous Mon- 
tenegro, were driven behind their re- 
trenchments. Here they still held 
out, keeping down the disaffected cit- 
izens on the one hand, and repelling 
the assaults of the external enemy on 
the other, with surprising valour, for 
some days longer, until, at last, the 
army of the archduke appeared on the 
heights of Dourlen, hastening to their 
relief. Mr. O'Connor draws a grand 
panoramic picture of the approaching 
host—* Its order was the finest, its 
equipment the most magnificent, its 
discipline the most perfect of any 
equal body of men in the world.” 
The French lines were in confusion, 
and the baggage began hurriedly to 
cross the Somme, out of the way of 
the impending conflict. Now was the 
critical moment: now, a general as- 
sault on Henry’s lines would produce 
a splendid victory; but the archduke, 
instead of acting, took advice. “ Men- 
doza, Barlotta, and other renowned 
colonels of the Spanish infantry, coun- 
selled on immediate assault. Count 
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Ernest of Mansfield, eighty years old, 
hesitated: his courage had not failed, 
but his energies were chilled, and the 
decisive moment was lost.” The de- 
monstration ended in a combat of 
cavalry, which Mr. O’Connor com- 
pares to a magnificent tournament; 
and Henry, having time to restore or- 
der, and form on the plain, his offered 
battle was declined, and the archduke 
withdrew, leaving Montenegro to his 
fate. The retreat was splendidly con- 
ducted ; though, we dare say, the poor 
Irish and Italians who witnessed the 
departure of their friends from the 
beleagured walls, took little pleasure in 
the spectacle. 


‘The king pressed them with his 
cavalry, but could make no impression. 
The Duke of Parma was then dead, but 
his great soul, that had formed this 
army, seemed still to exist in the order 
and skill of the retreat, and the imper- 
turbable resolution of the Spaniards. 
The rear-guard retired in the form of a 
crescent, the centre composed of pike- 
men, the wings of musketeers; when 
the French assailed this crescent, they 
were furiously exposed to the fire of 
the wings, and met a phalanx of pikes 
in the centre; when the wings alone 
were assailed, the Spanish lancers came 
on to the charge, while the muske- 
teers poured destructive vollies into the 
enemy's squadrons. ‘The losses thus 
sustained forced the king to keep at a 
respectful distance, until the archduke’s 
army approached a stream between 
Dourlens and Amiens. Henry antici- 
pated confusion and disorder on the 
passage ; and pushed on with all his 
cavalry, resolved not to miss so favour- 
able an opportunity ; but the Spanish 
rear-guard instantly faced about, stood 
firm, observed the same order, poured 
in the same destructive fire, and stirred 
not till the rest of the army had passed 
over, and then observing the same 
order, passed through the water knee- 
deep. This marvellous retreat, in face 
of such superior numbers, excited the 
wonder of Henry, who gave utterance 
to his admiration, saying, ‘‘ that no 
other troops could do so much, and that 
with that infantry and his own cavalry 
he would set all the world at defiance.” 


With the generous feelings of a 
soldier, Henry," immediately on the 
withdrawal of the relieving force, 
offered Montenegro honourable terms 
of capitulation, and the gallant re- 
mains of the garrison having stipu- 
lated that Portocarrero’s monument 
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in the cathedral church should not be 
disturbed, nor its inscription defaced, 
marched out of their ruined quarters 
with flying colours, Montenegro at 
their head, superbly mounted, and car- 
rying his baton in hishand. Having 
laid aside his truncheon, he kissed the 
king's knee, and said he delivered the 
city of Amiens to a soldier-king, since 
it had not pleased the king his master, 
to cause it to be relieved by a soldier- 
commander,” with which censure on 
the archduke he took his leave, and 
rode off at the head of his brave com- 
ions. We have not space to fol- 
ow Mr. O'Connor through the series 
of sieges and battles, which continued 
to call forth the heroism of the Dutch, 
English, Spanish, Italian, and Irish 
soldiery throughout the Low Countries 
up to the peace of 1609, having next 
to notice the introduction of our coun- 
trymen as a constituent part of the 
armies of France. 

The first formation of regular 
regiments of Irish in the French 
service appears to have been con- 
sequent on the exile of Charles the 
Second, whom many of his subjects 
followed to the Continent as well from 
affection to his person as from the 
necessity of escaping the sword of 
Cromwell. We havea notice of an 
Irish regiment of horse commanded 
by the Earl of Bristol serving with 
distinction under Turenne in 1652. 
Another regiment — refugees and 
soldiers of fortune, we presume—went 
over towards the close of the same 
year from the service of the Duke of 
Lorraine, in whose pay they had 
acted as garrison of Bois-le-duc. 
They seem to have considered that 
the surrender of the place discharged 
them from the standard of Lorraine ; 
and on marching out made a tender 
of their services to the Duke of 
York, who was at the time in the 
camp of the besiegers. Irish were 
thus opposed to Irish under the 
French and Spanish standards. It 
is impossible not to be moved with 
pity for men driven from their home, 
and compelled thus to butcher one 
another for the pay of strangers. But 
such was the hard necessity of the 
times ; and such must always be the 
fate of men, however brave as indi- 
viduals, who, in a strife of anything 
like equal numbers, adhere to inferior 
arts of civilization, and lower stan- 


dards of mental freedom at home. 
If the Irish of Elizabeth's and Crom- 
well’s time, instead of putting their 
affairs into the hands of the Sanders’s 
and Rinuneinis, and defending their 
bodies against the steel and lead of 
their adversaries with amulets and 
scapulars, had locked their priests 
in their convents, and armed their 
breasts with manly self-reliance, and 
the moral strength of paramount lay go- 
vernment, their descendants now would 
not have to look back on these 
humiliating pictures of infidelity to 
their colours,and of mercenary mutual 
slaughter in foreign services. One 
other of these dishonouring stains on 
our national fame we must record. 
The alliance between the French 
court and the English Commonwealth 
obliged the exiled royal family to 
throw themselves on the protection of 
Spain. To win over the Irish regi- 
ments in the French service, imme- 
diately became an object of political 
importance. The terms of their 
engagement enabled some of them 
to follow the fortunes of their natural 
monarch without any impeachment of 
their honour. Among these gallant 
and honourable men were Justin 
M‘Carthy, Lord Muskerry, afterwards 
Lord Mountcashel, Colonel Richard 
Grace, and Colonel Sir John Darcy, 
who joined the king, and were fol- 
lowed by their respective regiments, 
after having given proper notice of 
their intention and having procured 
their passports; but the regiment 
in garrison at St. Gerlain, basely 
opened the gates to the enemy, and 
went over en masse, in open violation 
of all military honour. The king, 
the Duke of York, the Marquis of 
Ormond and his secretary Sir George 
Lane, are alleged to have all been 
implicated in this bad business ; 
the last, indeed, is represented by 
Mr. O’Connor as the agent who was 
employed to carry on the foul nego- 
ciation. The death of Cromwell 
shortly after the battle of the Downs, 
when most of these regiments were 
cut to pieces or made prisoners, gave 
another turn to the political machine ; 
and in 1673, the French recruiting 
parties were again on the Irish coast 
by permission of Charles the Second, 
whence they carried off new supplies 
of men for the army of Turenne on 
the Rhine, where they served during 
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the campaigns of 1673-4-5, but dis- 
tinguished themselves more by atro- 
cities perpetrated on the inhabitants, 
than by soldierly services, or any reap- 
ing for themselves of either fame or 
profit. 

We have sympathized so far with 
Mr. O’Connor’s martial fire in de- 
picting the valiant exploits of our 
ancestors, as well as with his shame and 
sorrow in relating their vices and 
excesses ; but we now come to par- 
ticipate in a still fuller degree in his 
feelings of relief, and even in his 
emotions of pride, when he tells of the 
first formation of that famous Brigade 
in the service of France, whose 
honour has never been impeached, 
and whose valour still reflects lustre 
on the Irish name in the military 
recollections of Europe. 


‘“* Hitherto,” says our author, like a 
true patriot and man of sensitive 
honour, ‘‘we have seen the Irish in 
foreign service advancing to military 
renown by paths too frequently di- 
verging from the direct line of a 
soldier's duty. In these scandals they 
did no more than participate in the 
evils attendant on mercenary service 
at all times, and among all nations ; 
still, the desertion of their colours, at 
whatever instigation, is a subject so 

ainful to contemplate, that it is with 
inexpressible relief the author finds 
himself at length arrived at a period 
in the military history of his country- 
men, when, taking service in the most 
honourable manner with their ancient 
allies, they began that series of brilliant 
exploits, re ago with unimpeachable 
fidelity through numerous campaigns, 
which has rendered the name of Ireland 
illustrious in the military annals of 
Europe, in connexion with that of the 
Irish Brigade in the service of France.” 


The Brigade was first formed by 
way of exchange, James the Second 
having sent over five thousand Irish 
auxiliaries to Louis in return for 
those six regiments which shared his 
fortunes, at the Boyne and Limerick, 
under the Count Lauzun, D’Usson 
and Tesse. The Irish landed at 
Brest on the 23rd of April, 1690. 
They consisted of three regiments, 
Mountcashel’s, commanded by Justin 
M‘Carthy, Lord Mountcashel ; Clare’s 
by Daniel O’Brien, second son of 
Lord Clare ; and Dillon’s, by Arthur 
Dillon, second son of the viscount of 
that name; and almost immediately 
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on their debarkation were marched 
to action in Savoy, where they joined 
the French army then operating 
against the Duke of Savoy under the 
command of St. Ruth. It is not 
surprising that the French general 
should have placed so distinguished a 
confidence in the Irish troops whom 
he, next year, commanded on their 
own soil; for the brigade of Mount- 
cashel appears to have done him excel- 
lent service among the Piedmontese 
mountains, where he was engaged at 
the time of their arrival. Our worthy 
author becomes somewhat turgid in 
painting the grand Alpine scenery, 
amid which those valiant doings were 
carried on—horrid precipices, foam- 
ing torrents, avalanches, chamois, 
and the other staple features of 
such a picture occupying a space 
quite disproportionate to the amount 
of service, though that, as we have 
said, was very considerable, owing it 
would appear, to the familiarity of 
the new comers with similar guerilla 
operations among bogs and moun- 
tains at home. 

The residue of the Brigade con- 
sisted of the fourteen thousand brave, 
but politically mistaken men who went 
into voluntary exile on the capitu- 
lation of Limerick. Mr. O’Connor 
takes a review of the events of the 
campaign of 1690-1 in Ireland, ter- 
minating with the departure of these 
generous hearted fellows, which puts 
the causes of King William’s first 
triumph in a light much less de- 
rogatory to the military character 
of the Irish, than that in which it 
has usually been regarded, and, for 
our part, we incline to take the same 
view. But this is a topic which we 
cannot afford time or space for dis- 
cussing, while the new matter con- 
nected with the fortunes of the ex- 
iled regiments, now brought for the 
first time under the public eye, solicits 
us to proceed to broader battle-fields 
than Aughrim, and deeper rivers than 
the Boyne. We cannot refrain, how- 
ever, before following the exiles into 
their continental history, from ex- 
tracting Mr. O'Connor's account of 
the proceedings which immediately 
preceded their expatriation. Limerick, 
it will be remembered, surrendered 
on the 13th of October, 1691, the 
principal military articles being to 
the effect that the Irish then in arms 
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for King James, might if they desired 
take foreign service, and that trans- 
ports should be provided for their 
passage to the most convenient con- 
tinental ports. 


‘*The Irish troops, preparatory to 
making their election between the ser- 
vice of their conquerors and expatria- 
tion, rendezvoused at their respective 
quarters, the greater number at the 
horse camp near Quin Abbey, in the 
county Clare, where M. Tameron, the 
agent of the French court, was in atten- 
dance to receive the names of such as 
preferred an honourable exile in the ser- 
vice of Louis. The names of the offi- 
cers, probably, were alone to be given, 
it being arranged that the election of 
the privates should be indicated by their 
filing off in separate parties at a place 
appointed in their parade. 

**Great efforts were now made to se- 
duce the Irish soldiers from their co- 
lours, and prevent their availing them- 
selves of the option given them by the 
treaty, of taking service with foreign 
powers. Henry Luttrel, discharged 
from arrest, Nicholas Pureell, the 
Burkes, Brigadier Clifford, and others, 
joined in endeavouring to enlist them in 
the English service, and De Ginkle, by 
a proclamation, gave leave to the 
troopers and dragoons to sell their 
horses, offered payment for their arms 
to such as would give them up, and 
quarters and subsistence to all who 
might be inclined to serve under King 
William. 

“* But these representations proved of 
no avail against the exhortations of 
Sarsfield, Wauchop, and their own 
clergy, who, from the head of each bat- 
talion, promised the restoration of their 
fallen church and spoliated territories, 
through the aid of the great Louis, and 
of the magnanimous and warlike French 
nation. So great was the effect of these 
appeals, that when the King’s Guards, 
a noble corps of 1400 men, came to the 
place assigned for separating, the whole 
body, with the exception of seven men, 
marched for France. This was an in- 
expressible mortification to Ginkle, who 
had made the greatest efforts to retain 
this splendid regiment in the service of 
his master. The same took place, in a 
greater or less proportion, in all the 
other corps. The principal defections 
to the English were from Wilson’s, Lord 
Iveagh’s, Clifford’s, Luttrel’s, Purcel’s, 
Lord Dillon’s, and Hussey’s regiments, 
but in all, amounting only to 1046 men. 
These recreants were mustered near the 
general’s quarters, and regaled with 
bread,cheese, brandy,tobacco,and a fort- 
night’s sustenance to steel them against 
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the reproaches of their countrymen, and 
drown any reproaches of conscience or 
honour that might induce them to return 
to their colours. Some also deserted 
from the garrisons in Clare or Kerry, 
particularly from O'Reilly's, Nugent's, 
Cormack, Felix and Gordon O’Neal’s, 
Geoghegan’s, Burke’s, and Magennis’s 
regiments, seduced by the influence of 
officers, who sought favour from the 
government by corrupting their soldiers. 
But the whole could not have exceeded 
3,000 men, who, when their companions 
were embarked for France, received the 
treatment which deserters deserve, and 
usually meet with. Under pretext of 
their being pillagers and marauders, 
they were broken and disbanded, with 
the exception of 1400 men, formed into 
two regiments, under the command of 
Baldearg O’Donnel and Wilson, both of 
whom, shortly after, experienced the 
same usage, and incurred greater dis- 
grace, in the stipulation of wages for 
treason, and in the humiliation of dis- 
missal. 

On the 23rd October, just ten days 
after the city had been handed over to 
its new occupants, Chateau Renaud’s 
fleet, consisting of five men of war and 
eighteen ships of burthen, laden with 
stores and ammunition, appeared in the 
mouth of the Shannon, and, when too 
late, showed what might have been 
effected, but for the fatal precipitancy 
of resolves prompted by personal inte- 
rests and animosities. The arrival of 
this squadron a few days sooner, would 
have saved the town, prolonged the war 
for another year, called forth all the 
energies of the nation, and disciplined 
the valour of the natives. The only ad- 
vantage derived from the appearance of 
the fleet, was the insertion into the 
articles of capitulation, the words, ‘all 
such as are under their protection in 
said counties,’ contained in the original 
draft, but omitted in the first engross- 
ment, and of vast importance to the 
Irish. 

‘Some angry communications took 
place between De Ginkle and Sarsfield 
with respect to the shipping of the troops 
to France, the former endeavouring to 
obstruct, and the latter to facilitate the 
embarkation. In spite of these obstruc- 
tions, however, Sarsfield succeeded in 
embarking the whole of the levies, the 

rincipal command being intrusted to 
Eiusiemiaadionnel Sheldon. Their de- 
parture, still spoken of by the people as 
the ‘Flight of the Wild Geese,’ marks 
one of the most mournful epochs in our 
sad history. It was indeed a memorable 
and mournful spectacle—women and 
children severed from their husbands, 
and the ties of nature rent asunder. The 
parting sails were pursued by moans 
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and lamentations, that excited even the 
sympathies of the English and foreign 
troops, and still find a mournful echo in 
the breasts of the Irish people. It is 
said that the weather was unusually 
gloomy, as if the sun itself had been un- 
willing to behold so sad a spectacle, of 
fathers torn from their children, hus- 
bands from their wives, and, more 
touching still, of brave men torn from 
the bosom of their native land, to fill the 
world with the fame of their valour, and 
the glory of the nation which they were 
never again to revisit.” 


The exiled regiments, on their arri- 
val in France, were doomed to expe- 
rience many of the mortifications that 
attend on fallen fortunes. It was 
deemed right at the court of St. Ger- 
mains that they should undergo an 
entire new organization; and in the 
distribution of commissions, the sacri- 
fices and services of many of their best 
gentry and bravest officers were over- 
looked. The colonelcies were in seve- 
ral cases bestowed on officers who had 
followed the fortunes of James from 
England, and with whom the men as 
yet had neither acquaintance nor sym- 
pathy. Irish colonels were reduced to 
the rank of captains, captains to that 
of lieutenants ; and many gentlemen of 
ancient family and standing were 
pushed aside altogether, and compelled 
to take service as volunteers, carrying 
muskets among the men whom they 
lately officered. Still, so high was 
their hope and courage in the prospect 
of a speedy invasion of England, that 
neither officers nor men murmured, all 
panting to get on ship-board, and make 
themselves amends for their losses out 
of the spoil of the Philistines. But 
Providence had otherwise ordained, 
for Tourville, on his way to take up 
the intended invading force at Brest, 
in an evil hour for the cause of abso- 
lutism and popish church government, 
fell in with Russell and the English 
fleet, off Cape La Hogue, and the pro- 
jected invaders of Britain beheld the 
sea, which they had regarded as the 
highway of their adventure, covered 
with the wreck of the fleet that was to 
have conveyed them to their destin- 
ation. 

Both countries have reason to be 
thankful that it was so. Much blood- 
shed and misery must have ensued if 
James had returned to his abdicated 
dominions, where a considerable party 
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were ready to rise in his cause, and 
whither, independent of his French 
allies, he would have been accom- 
panied by nearly twenty thousand Irish 
soldiers, all valiant men, familiar with 
the hardships of war, and burning to 
be avenged for recent defeats and op- 
pressions, as well as for the old heredi- 
tary quarrel of races and religions. 
As it was, the courage which in such 
an event would probably have urged 
its owners to their own extermination 
among a people sensible of the value 
of their newly-found liberty, and ready 
to lay down their lives in its defence, 
was turned into a totally different 
channel, and the valour on which Louis 
had reckoned for inflicting a severe, if 
not a deadly blow on William of Eng- 
land in his own dominions, fell with its 
first impetuosity on the Duke of Savoy, 
in the plain of Piedmont. Victor 
Amadeus had laid siege to Pignerol, 
a town north of Nice, among the Mari- 
time Alps, the outermost of the French 
king’s possessions on that side. Cati- 
nat, the French marshal, apprehensive 
of an attack on Dauphiny by the Pied- 
montese forces, had established him- 
self a little further north at Susa, in 
the chief pass from the plains of Pied- 
mont into his master’s dominions. 
Louis’s hands were at this moment 
so busily occupied in waging war on 
every front of his territory, that the 
force at the disposal of Catinat had 
not hitherto justified him, at least in 
his own cautious opinion, in venturing 
beyond the debouchément of the valley 
of Susa. But on the arrival of a 
corps of the Irish, including, as it 
would appear, the old brigade of 
Mountcashel, already familiar with the 
theatre of war from its campaign under 
St. Ruth, the French marshal, feeling 
himself sufficiently strong to assume 
the aggressive, descended into the 
plain between Pignerol and Turin. 
Victor, either through dread of leaving 
an enemy on his rere, or eager for a 
conflict on the plain, at once returned 
from Pignerol, though he had already 
stormed the citadel, and in few days 
would inevitably have been master of 
the place, and marched to meet the 
French forces on the field of Marsa- 
glia, at the opening of the valley of 
the Doria, by which they had descended 
from Susa. Catinat had encamped 
behind the town of Piosasque, and 
immediately on finding himself in pre- 
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sence of the enemy, seized and planted 
his artillery on a rising ground which 
stood out at some distance from this 
town, in the plain, on his right. Victor, 
regardless of this advantage and of 
the representations of Prince Eugene, 
formed opposite, his right resting on 
the Nun and his left on the Cesola, 
both feeders of the Po, which flows 
some leagues to the south, but both of 
them at this season dry, and so, neither 
of them a protection. In Catinat’s 
line, 1,400 Irish, the King’s and Queen's 
Dragoons, commanded by Lord Kil- 
mallock, were on the right, Clare’s in- 
fantry, numbering 2,000, were on the 
left, and the regiments of Limerick 
and the Queen’s, 2,600 men, were in 
the centre, under Wauchop. We do 
not think Mr. O'Connor has been as 
suceessful in his description of the 
battle of Marsaglia as of some others ; 
but as the victory gained here reflects 
great honour on the Irish, who shared 
so largely in its achievement, and as it 
altered the whole complexion of 
affairs on this point of the French 
frontier, we extract his account of it— 


“ The French right, with fixed bayo- 
nets, and without firing a shot, received 
the discharge of the German infantry, 
who fell back unable to meet the dis- 
eharge of the Irish dismounted dragoons. 
These, in their turn, were assailed by 
the German cavalry, but stood firm as 
a wall, and attacking the horse with 
fixed bayonets, drove them off in the ut- 
most disorder. The French cavalry 
then charged and broke the line of the 
Allies, and the battle became no longer 
doubtful, as the flank of the centre of 
the Allies was left exposed by the irre- 
trievable defeat of their right. On this 
eccasion the Irish dragoons performed 
prodigies of valour, and had most of 
their officers killed. On the left the 
eonflict was terrible, and the issue 
doubtful for a considerable time. The 
French regiments of Conde, Catinat, 
and the marines, in the first line, after 
an obstinate resistance, were broken, 
but Clare’s three battalions, and Grancé 
and Perche, two French battalions, 
charged the German regiments of Wur- 
temburge, Saxe, Melburg, and Lorraine, 
with fixed bayonets, and restored the 
battle. The cavalry and infantry of 
both armies were now mixed in terrible 
affray. Clare’s three battalions pre- 
seated a phalanx which remained impe- 
netrable, and at length the Germans 
were broken and trampled under foot 
by the French gensd’armes, and fied 
from the field in the utmost disorder. 
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The German centre, commanded by 
Prince Eugene, was, in the mean time, 
engaged with the French centre, and, 
animated by the heroism of its chief, 
his coolness and resolution, nearly ba- 
lanced the reverses of the wings.— 
Wauchop now led the infantry of the 
French centre, of whom 2,600 were 
Trish, three several times to the charge, 
desperately endeavouring to break the 
centre of the Allies, consisting of the 
French refugees, and the veteran corps 
of Carrara, Carafa, Montecucoli, and 
Stadel. Three times these assaults were 
repulsed ; but, after four hours’ conflict, 
and that chiefly with the bayonet, the 
centre of the Allies being exposed on its 
flanks by the rout of the wings, the 
prince, with the consummate address 
and skill which marked his whole mili- 
tary career, threw his battalions into a 
square, presenting fronts on all sides, 
received several charges with fixed bayo- 
nets, the more murderous because made 
by such active and impetuous troops as 
the French and Irish, and retiring with 
unbroken ranks, though leaving a large 
proportion of his troops stretched on the 
field, carried off his corps of the army 
across the Po.” 


The battle of Neerwinde, or Landen, 
fought much about the same time, 
was fatal to the gallant Lord Lucan, 
who fell there, with many other brave 
men on both sides ; but Mr. O’Connor 
gives us no detail of the engagement, 
inasmuch as, it appears, no part of the 
Irish corps was present; and “ Sars- 
field fell leading on the charge of 
strangers.” 

On looking into De Quincy for the 
order of battle of Luxembourg’s 
army, we observe that what Mr. 
O’Connor states is correct, the divi- 
sion under Sarsfield at Neerwinde, 
consisting entirely of French regi- 
ments, and there being no Irish corps 
mentioned in that division of Louis’s 
army. We state this because Forman, 
who is followed by most of our Irish 
writers, represents Lord Lucan as 
having fallen at the head of the Bri- 
gade. In point of fact, we are not 
aware of any occasion on which the 
whole brigade went into action in one 
body, its regiments being usually dis- 
tributed among the different divisions 
of the French army. Sarsfield, as a 
gentleman and a dashing soldier, was 
entitled to all admiration; but as a 
commander, he falls far below Mount- 
cashel. We could wish to have seen 
the character of this latter officer 
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drawn more at large by Mr. O'Connor. 
No man of his day went through 
more stirring times, or a greater va- 
riety of fortunes. His personal honour 
has been impeached for an alleged 
breach of his parole after his capture 
at Newtownbutler, in 1689; afd, in- 
deed, the explanation put forward on 
his behalf is hardly consistent with 
the statement that, on his arrival in 
France, he had himself tried by a 
court of honour, who acquitted him ; 
being to the effect that, in order to 
get rid of his parole, passed to 
Colonel Hamilton, he caused it to be 
rumoured that he meant to escape ; 
whereupon, being placed again under 
guard, he effected his object, by 
bribing a sergeant, without further 
scruple. 

Leaving Catinat triumphant on the 
plain of Marsaglia, we pass over va- 
rious actions, which Mr. O’Connor 
has’ described with great vivacity, up 
to the peace of Ryswick; and with 
him open a new chapter of events in 
the war of the Spanish succession, 
which, breaking out in 1701, again 
covered all the west of Europe with 
the march of armies, and the smoke 
of battle. The names of Eugene, 
Marlboro’, and Venddme, shine forth 
among those of the hosts of warriors 
from almost every county in Europe, 
who took part in this grand and ter- 
rible game. To have acquired renown 
in such a competition for glory, reflects 
much honour on the Irish, and un- 
questionably of all the troops engaged, 
none for their numbers, acquitted 
themselves with equal distinction, the 
honour of defending Cremona, of 
keeping the field at Luzzara, of pre- 
venting absolute disgrace at Blenheim, 
of covering the retreat at Ramillies, 
and of turning the fortune of the day, 
and converting a doubtful battle into a 
signal victory at Fontenoy, being un- 
doubtedly due, and now cheerfully 
accorded to them. Accounts of the 
defence of Cremona, have from time 
to time, appeared in print, and we will 
not ask the reader to turn from what 
is new to a subject with which he may 
already be acquainted; though we may 
say of Mr. O’Connor’s account of this 
brilliant affair, that we have no where 
met so full or so animated a descrip- 
tion of it as he has given us. 

Nowhere, indeed, could an admirer 
of military gallantry, find a fitter 
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theme than in the conduct of the 
Trish on this occasion. In the midst 
of licentiousness and debauchery, they 
had preserved their discipline and 
their morals; in the midst of general 
carelessness they had not forgotten 
their vigilance; and though the 
danger was so sudden as to surprise 
them in their beds, they faced it 
with a promptitude that is almost un- 
exampled in military history, turn- 
ing out in their shirts, and for hours 
maintaining the battle in that con- 
dition, alone, surrounded by enemies, 
in darkness and confusion, treachery 
within, and the main army of Eugene 
without, awaiting the storming of 
that one post, to pour into the town 
in irresistible numbers. Braver con- 
duct could not be; and all manly 
spirits have given it the tribute of 
their admiration, from Louis and 
William of immortal memory down 
to our own time. But, as we have 
said, the tale has been told before ; 
and we are invited to other fields 
less trodden by the vulgar historian. 
Victor Amadeus whom we left 
opposed to Catinat and aided by 
Eugene, had now changed sides, in 
the change of interests caused by the 
death of Charles the Second of Spain 
and the nomination of the Duke of 
Bourbon as his successor, The army 
opposed to Eugene thus consisted of 
the allied French, Spanish and Pied- 
montese forces, the first, however, 
constituting the bulk and strength of 
the force, and including in its ranks 
the Irish regiments who remained 
with Catinat. Eugene on the other 
hand, advancing out of Lombardy 
with an army inferior in num- 
bers, but equal in discipline, more 
manageable, and better generalled, 
had opened the campaign by sweeping 
the line of the Adige, along which he 
defeated the Gallo-Spanish posts in 
detail, and pushed them back by a 
series of successful movements as far 
as Mantua. In this posture of affairs, 
Vendéme took the command, and sig- 
nalized his advent by fighting the 
desperate battle of Luzara. The 
characters of the rival commanders 
in this bloody conflict are’ ably pour- 
trayed. Venddme, impetuous, hot, 
prodigal ; serene in danger, indolent 
out of action, affable and generous ; 
Eugene, another Napoleon, brave, 
thoughtful, politic, subtle, indefa- 
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tigable, and valiant; both of illus- 


trious descent, and princely rank, 
both commanders of great and well- 
disciplined armies. From the collision 
of two such spirits we may expect 
events full of fire, and the strife of 
Luzara shines through its mist of 


bloodshed with pre-eminent though 
mournful lustre. 


** Below Luzara, two dykes restrain 
the overflowing of the Po, both running 
almost parallel to the river, the smaller 
one close to the stream ; the larger half 
a mile distant, the intervening space 
being planted with underwood and trees. 
The Prince passing the canal of Zero, 
and finding by his spies that the French 
army had reached Luzara, formed his 
army inorder of battle under the em- 
bankment at the larger canal, made his 
infantry throw themselves on their faces 
to avoid the shot from the castle; and 
went to view the Fi each encampment in 
the midst of the plain on the other side, 
which was interspersed with small canals 
and cuts for irrigation, and planted.with 
scattered trees. The French had nei- 
ther out-posts, videttes, nor cavalry, to 
scour the country; not dreaming that 
the imperial army, which they fancied 
was still in the Serraglio, on the other 
side of the Po, lay within musket shot, 
and in battle array. A French officer, 
by mere chance, mounted the bank at 
the time Prince Eugene was reconnoiter- 
ing, saw the Imperial infantry on their 
bellies, gave the alarm, and the whole 
of the French army was in bustle. They 
had searce time to form a front line 
the necessity of the event did not suffer 
the formation of a second.” 

** This gave Verdome time to put his 
army in order of battle. A second line 
he was not able to form, but supplied 
this defect by great bodies of reserves, 
to sustain any yielding point, and bear 
down when an opportunity should offer. 
Tessi guided his left, himself the centre, 
and the King of Spainthe right. Sharp- 
shooters and skirmishers lined the bank 
of the canal in front. Commerci, at the 
head of the veterans of the wars of 
Hungary, plunged into the fosse, dissi- 
pated the skirmishers like chaff before 
the wind, advanced without firing, 
within pistol shot, and poured a volley 
into the French left, where every ball 
told, and in an instant the ground was 
strewn with the bodies of the slain. 
The Irish and French likewise reserved 
their fire, and soterrible was the dis- 
charge, that whole files of the Imperial- 
ists fell prostrate. But, inspired by 
their chief, in the midst of a truly tre- 
mendous fire, those brave veterans 








pushed on till taken in flank by the re- 
giments of Piedmont, Berwick, the Ma- 
rines. and Galmoy’s, whilst the brigades 
of Grancey, comprising Dillon’s, the re- 
giments of Perche and Sault, stood firm 
as a wall in front; and here their course 
was checked. Commerci still urged on, 
though whole ranks were extended on 
the ground, but at this moment a musket 
ball struck him to the earth, and death 
cut off this youthful commander, in a 
career of glory, scarce surpassed in the 
war of the Spanish Succession. On his 
death the Imperialists gave way. Prince 
Leightenstein, Bagni, and Guttestein 
then brought up thesecond line, restored 
the battle, and pushed back the pressing 
battalions of the French behind the 
fosses where they were originally posted. 
After performing prodigies of valour, 
the Imperialists, on both their first and 
second lines, were repulsed. Eugene, 
who performed all the duties of a soldier 
and displayed the skill of a consummate 
general, brought up a reserve of three 
Danish battalions, under General Boi- 
nemburg, rallied the broken battalions, 
and once more assailed the right wing, 
which he burned to break, containing, 
as it did, the chosen troops of the whole 
French army. The combat now recom- 
menced with more fury than ever. The 
Irish and French, exhausted by fasting, 
fatigue, and fighting, notwithstanding 
the most desperate efforts, maintained 
their position, and preferred death to 
giving an inch of ground, The Impe- 
rialists now demanded a suspension of 
afew moments, to find and carry off the 
body of Commerci, a request which the 
chivalrous spirit of the French imme- 
diately granted. The body of the hero 
being found, the battle was renewed 
with excessive fury. The brigade of 
Piedmont and the Marines, comprising 
Berwick’s and Galmoy’s regiments, had 
to sustain the impetuosity of the whole 
of the Imperial right wing, reinforced 
by the Danes, anda fresh body of infan- 
try, led on by the gallant Leichtenstein. 
Attacked in front, flank, and rere, the 
still stood firm and immovable, though 
unsupported by a second line or reserves 
separated from their centre, and both 
their flanks uncovered. 

** Vendome, ‘hastening to the left, 
now endeavoured to rally the battalions 
that had fallen back, and sent his aid-de 
camp, Janet, for the corps of reserve ; 
but this officer went astray, and the ut- 
most Vendome could do, was to main- 
tain his ground. In the meantime, the 
brigade of Piedmont and the Marines 
wereenveloped ina circle of fire, which 
they returned as destructively as they 
received it. Montandre, the Colonel of 
the Marines: Jallot, Colonel of Gal- 
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moy’s; the Marquis de Revel, colonel 
of Piedmont, were killed; and most of 
the remaining officers lay on the ground 
dead or wounded. Leichtenstein also 
received a mortal wound, and several 
other Imperialist officers of superior 
rank lay before the unbroken battalions, 
in the midst ofa terrible carnage, Night 


descended in utter darkness, but the 
combat still raged. 

** At one o'clock in the morning, hun- 
ger and fatigue had relaxed the powers 
of destruction: utter darkness inter- 
cepted the erring aim; the generals 
could give no directions, and friends 
and foes were equally indistinguishable. 
The murderous conflict then ceased, the 
best contessed, perhaps, of modern 
times; for the number of men engaged 
one of the most sanguinary ; and for the 
valour of the troops, and the conduct 
of the leaders during the engagement, 
one of most memorable. Prince Eugene 
remained master of the field; Vendome 
retiring under the walls of Luzara, 
Te Deums sung at Vienna and Paris 
claimed the victory for each, and af- 
fronted the Supreme Being with con- 
flicting thanks, for the inhuman immo- 
molation of his creatures to the ambi- 
tion of kings. 

‘The loss on both sides was im- 
mense ; that of the Irish frightful. Most 
of their officers were killed or wounded ; 
and of the combatants engaged, though 
not altogether more than 35,000, 10,000 
lay either dead or dying. Prince Eugene 
undoubtedly gained the victory; but 
Vendéme’s superiority of force enabled 
him to take a position under Luzara 
unassailable, almost impregnable. The 
prince was obliged to intrench himself 
within cannon shot of the French en- 
campment; and for two months the 
operations of both armies were confined 
to an intermittent cannonade.” 


But enough of bloodshed. Such 
events serve to look back upon for 
warning, not example—furnish proofs 
that our countrymen can be as pro- 
digal of life as other braves, and ad- 
monish our neighbours against the 
insolence of any imagined superiority 
of heart or arm; but the waste of 
life is impious, the carnage brutal, 
the result barren. 

The mind after such a scene suffers 
a depressing reaction. A minute since 
we were carried forward with an en- 
thusiasm akin to the spirit that impels 
warriors themselves to the field. Now, 
laying down the book, or pausing over a 
passage like this before us, reflection 
assumes the place of imaginative ar- 
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dour, and we begin to participate in 
the -feelinge that the soldier himself 
experiences when the strife is over, 
contemplating on every side death, 
anguish, ruin, and the inexpressible 
misery of widows and orphans. It is 
like the waking of the drunkard—all 
that was bright in the picture drawn by 
excited fancy overnight, changed into 
loathsomeness and horror in the un- 
welcome light of the sun. May Hea- 
ven long avert such scenes from our 
peaceful shores, or grant that if these 
fields, now teeming with the kindly 
fruits of the earth, are again to be 
trampled by the hoofs of charging 
squadrons, it may be in a war of 
union against aggression from with- 
out, and not in a repetition of the 
dismal internecine slaughters with 
which ethnological and theological 
antipathies have so often desolated 
them in former times ! 

For after all, and however useful it 
may be to possess these records of the 
achievements of our conntrymen, while 
they still had the opportunity of gain- 
ing separate and peculiar laurels, it is 
to the military fame of the United 
Empire that our descendants will 
chiefly have to look for sustaining the 
claims of their country to honours of 
this description. In proportion as 
men like Mr. O’Connor take the sub- 
ject out of the hands of plebeian ex- 


aggerators, the spirit of detraction 
and insolence kept alive by the coarse 
stimuli administered by such spirits, 
and which has hitherto, from time to 
time, compelled invidious references 
to the exploits of our ancestors in the 
services of France and Spain, will die 
away. In the meantime, it is well 
that we can repress the arrogance of 
some, who still pretend to a superiority 
that ought never to be spoken of 
among brothers and fellow-citizens, by 
pointing to an historical work of cha- 
racter, which disarms their reproaches 
without recrimination, and claims their 
esteem without flattering their preju- 
dices. 

But the subject, happily, is not all 
sanguinary. The Brigade afforded 
discipline in manners as well asin war, 
and much of the high chivalrous feel- 
ing which still distinguishes the nobility 
and gentry of our old Roman Catholic 
families, has been derived from the 
example of the courtly and punctilious 
eléves of that school. In the messes 
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of our Imperial regiments they have 
now opportunities of equally perfect- 
ing themselves in all the accomplish- 
ments of gentlemen and men of honour, 
with this inestimable advantage, in 
addition, that the friendships they form 
are with brothers, and speakers of the 
same tongue; and the esprit du corps 
with which they become imbued, is a 
spirit of union, intelligence, and emu- 
lation in the advancement of arms, 
which carry principles of freedom and 
free institutions to the ends of the 
earth. This is something better than 
fighting for the maintenance of a li- 
centious though splendid despotism, 
shedding honest men’s blood to gratify 
the wanton ambition of a tyrant, and 
the pernicious rancour of theologians. 
It is well, however, that even the service 
of Louis was at that time open to our 
emigrants. But for the means which 
it afforded of keeping alive the gene- 
rous spark of gentility, our Romanist 
population would have grown up in a 
coarse uniformity of plebeian pursuits 
and feelings. As it was, the alliance 
with men of distinction abroad, often 
kept up in the hearts of our young 
gentry of that persuasion, sentiments of 
self-respect, which the habits of those 
immediately around them were but too 
well calculated to weaken or destroy. 
The Brigade also has contributed its 
full quota to the literary reputation of 
the country, one of our best histories, 
that of the Abbe Mac Geoghegan, 
having been especially written for, 
and dedicated to the officers of that 
force. Mac Geoghegan was their 
principal chaplain, a man of excellent 
learning in the antiquities of his own 
country; and, considering the circum- 
stances under which he wrote, a not 
illiberal historian. His dedication, 
were it not that it affects somewhat 
excessively the style of the French lan- 
guage in which he has couched it, is a 
pleasing and ani:mated composition, and 
pays so graceful a tribute to the emi- 
grants on the one hand, and their en- 
tertainers on the other, that we are 
induced to transfer it to our pages. 

“* Europe,” says the Abbe, addressing 
the Irish officers—‘ Europe towards the 
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end of the last century, was surprised 
to see your fathers abandon the delights 
of a fertile country, renounce the advan- 
tages which an illustrious birth had 
given themin their native land, and tear 
themselves from their possessions, from 
kindred, friends, from all that nature 
and fortune had made dear to them ; she 
was astonished to behold them deaf to 
the proposals of a liberal usurper, and 
following the fortunes of a fugitive king, 
to seek with him in foreign climes fa- 
tigues and dangers, content with their 
misfortunes, as the seal of their fidelity 
to unhappy masters. France, which, 
amongst so many excellencies, of which 
she is a model, places in the first rank 
loyalty to her kings, was delighted to 
see those strangers dispute with her the 
glory of her peculiar virtue, and gladly 
opened to them a generous bosom, being 
persuaded that men so devoted to their 
princes, would not be less so to their 
benefactors.” 


It is a pleasing reflection that both 
the Irish and Scotch can afford to look 
back on the times when they respec- 
tively marched under these banners, 
so hostile to England, without blush- 
ing for their old alliances, or doubting 
of the stability of the new. Their 
new associations, by every considera- 
tion of interest, of circumstance, of 
language, and natural affection, are 
those in which all can best work to- 
gether for the public good and com- 
mon national honour of the United 
Kingdom ; and we believe that, at no 
former period, did their colours re- 
ceive from all who marched under them 
so devoted and hearty an allegiance, as 
animates the whole body of British 
officers, English, Scotch, and Irish, at 
the present moment. Looking back 
to separate, as wellas united glories, won 
by their respective forefathers, may they 
Jong continue to see none in the future 
field of fame but such as they shall 
achieve together, and together be- 
queath to united, victorious, and re- 
nowned descendants; so that their 
fame may go on increasing and undi- 
vided, till advancing Christianity can 
dispense with force, and, glory remain- 
ing immortal, war shall be no more. 
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THE BAPTISM AND THE BRIDAL. 


BY A DREAMER. 


I 


Mystic rites are thine, O Death, 
Baptism and the bridal wreath ! 


Pale and wan, on weary bed, 
A dying maiden drooped her head. 


Her large eyes gleam with spectral light, 
The dizzy world swims through her sight! 


Her long dark tresses fall unbound 
In wavy coils the pillow round. 


Fitful flushes stain the skin 
That rivalled mountain snows within. 


And where her thin form lies unseen, 
The couch and coverlet between, 
You scarce could mark the place, I ween. 


Weeping friends are standing round, 
Stifled sobs the mother drowned ; 


But manlier grief the father held— 
His lips close-pent, his tears repelled. 


“ Fling the casement open wide, 
O mother dear,” the maiden cried ; 


“* Let the glorious sunlight pour 
Its streamings on my face once more ; 


«* And the breath of wind-kissed flowers, 
Thoughts will bring of childhood’s hours— 


** Sunny hours of meadow-playing, 
Streamlet-plashing, forest-straying. 


‘Ah! the change from life-full gladness, 
To this weary hour of sadness. 


“ Lift me! closer yet behold me. 
Father! while thine arms enfold me, 
Scarce the sickness seems to hold me! 


«* And, mine own true love! draw near, 
Whom I loved this many a year. 


Henry! wilt in time to come 
Think upon my early doom ? 


« Future years will come and go, 
Each will bring its joy and woe, 
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« But the memory of the dead, 
Passes with the tears ye shed 
Vainly o’er the buried head ; 


« And the grave once strewed with flowers, 
Rank weeds shows in after hours. 


«Dear! I loved with passion’s dream, 
*Till this lovely world did seem 
Steeped in heaven's own lustrous gleam ; 


« And I deemed no vows of mine 
Worthy that deep love of thine, 
Which my being did enshrine. 


«¢ Now a voice hath summoned me, 
And I go away from thee. 


«« Death-dewed hours hope not to bear 
Rose wreaths, such as brides should wear !” 


Now the light of those dear lips 
Fades before a dense eclipse. 


Low and faint her broken tones 
Sink away in empty moans. 


Fainter yet her breath is given— 
Ha! that frame asunder riven 
By a soul which springs to heaven, 


And the dulled and glazing aye 
Straight has done with agony. 


Deatu, the mighty lord, stood near, 
Unseen, yet felt in nerveless fear. 


The thickened dew-beads on her brow, 
He sprinkled from his gaunt hand now. 


« Thus I vow thee mine,” he cried, 
“ Here the badge is certified. 


“ Here in garments white as snow, 

I pledge thee at the fountain’s flow— 

My baptism this cold sweat, I trow !” 
~ 


Il. 


Thrice the sun hath risen again, 
Thrice he sank beneath the main. 


Within the coffin’s cold embrace 
Her calmly-sleeping form they place ; 


And that casket now doth hold 
Treasure more than gems or gold. 


Lift her gently, bear her slowly 
To her rest in churchyard holy. 
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What a burst of light doth pour, 
As they issue through the door 
Forth to the bright world once more ! 


Forth to that sweet breathing earth 
Where her gentlest joys had birth. 


Ah! her own loved birds are here, 
Long they’ve wished her to appear. 


Long they watched with patience vain 
The summons to her window-pane. 


Long they sung their blithest lays ; 
But no kind voice spoke in praise— 
No white hand the bolt did raise. 


And her flowers—her little flowers— 
How they droop, these sultry hours ! 


Dear ones, that she loved to cherish, 
Soon like her ye too will perish. 


Well she loved your beauteous dyes, 
Coloured by the summer skies. 


Cross the meadows—bear her slowly 
To her sleep in churchyard holy. 


Now the greenwood paths are near, 
Soon the church-tower will appear. 


Hark! the distant fitful swell 
Of the solemn passing bell. 


Now the hallowed ground they tread 
Slowly with uncovered head. 


Virgins four-and-twenty bore 
The tasselled pall to the church-door ; 


And from rush-wove baskets strewed 
Flowers for hapless maidenhood— 


Pansies, love-cups, violets blue, 
Lilies, roses of each hue. 


Now within that sacred wall, 
Slowly pass the mourners all. 


On the trestles in the aisle 
Rest the coffin for awhile. 


Softly, gently lay her down ; 
’Tis to slumber she has gone— 


Slumber sweet that fears no breaking, 
Rest that brings no tears at waking. 


See, the reverend priest doth stand 
With prayer-book open in his hand. 
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Tears flow down his furrowed cheek, 
While the holy man doth speak 


I’ prayer to God—the heart's appealing 
For the wounded spirit’s healing. 


Thankful blessings also given 
For a sister passed to heaven. 


* Dust to dust,” that solemn word— 
How the beating heart is stirred 
While dust is on the coffin poured ! 


Deatu, the mighty lord, stood near, 
With sparkling eyes fixed on the bier. 


« Maiden mine, my youthful bride ! 
Here our troth is ratified. 


“* Priestly blessing nought may sever ; 
Marriage vows stand fast for ever. 


* To fond embrace I welcome thee, 
Our bridal bed the grave shall be, 
Where thou shalt slumber noiselessly !” 





THE TIMES OF DANIEL.* 


A work of much research and close 
reasoning, the production of the Duke 
of Manchester, is now passing through 
the press. We hope soon to have the 
usual opportunity of directing our 
readers’ attention to it, and, even thus 
early, feel tempted to offer a brief 
notice of the noble writer's purpose 
and argument. 

It appears to be a main object of 
the work to fix the chronology of 
Scripture, and to ascertain a settled 
and well-defined point of coincidence 
in which profane chronology unites 
with it. The noble author holds that 
it is practicable to discern a record of 
dates, as well as of events, in the divine 
word; and naturally feels that such 
dates must be regarded as of authority 
higher than can be ascribed to the 


chronology of any profane historian. 
He does not, however, require of his 
reader, to accept as matter of faith, 
what may not be established on grounds 
of legitimate reason, but proceeds to 
show that the weight of testimony and 
argument is given to that side which is 
strong also in the support of revela- 
tion. Consistently with this view, the 
Duke of Manchester does not occupy 
a place among those who apply the 
torture and the strain to force the 
holy Scriptures into an accommodation 
with profane history, but, on the con- 
trary, shows, we think, with much 
clearness, that in those points in which 
profane and Scriptural chronology dis- 
agree, the former will uniformly be 
found inconsistent with itself. 

The period within which the re- 
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searches of the Duke of Manchester 
are confined, is limited, but it is a 
period the most interesting to every 
student in prophecy. Within it the 
captivity and the desolations terminate ; 
within it the momentous weeks and 
days meted out to the chosen people 
have their commencement. Every 
body will be ready to acknowledge the 
exceeding importance of having a por- 
tion of time thus pregnant with mighty 
revelations, strictly ascertained and 
defined ; those only who have set them- 
selves to accomplish such a task by a 
study of the most approved chronolo- 
gists and commentators, can be aware 
of its surpassing difficulty. The Duke 
of Manchester, if he has not altogether 
overcome and removed the difficulty, 
has brought down upon it a strong 
light of life. 1t would be presumptuous 
in us to pronounce that he is right in 
all his conclusions, but we can con- 
fidently affirm that his work will afford 
to students in the prophecies of Daniel 
and the history of his times, helps and 
guidance, the importance and value of 
which it is almost impossible to exag- 
gerate. 

The Duke of Manchester’s scheme 
does not, in all its parts, coincide with 
that of any preceding writer, but there 
is no part of it in favour of which the 
authority of some high names may not 
be cited. Originality is thus recon- 
ciled with caution, and while learned 
research is animated by the presence 
of a spirit discreetly enterprising, spe- 
culation is secured against the perils of 
a too adventurous rashness. Take the 
following passage from the “ abstract” 
of the various interpretations which 
have been offered respecting the Pro- 
phecies of the “ Weeks.” 


** With Clement of Alexandria, I 
agree that the temple was rebuilt in 
seven weeks, and that sixty-two weeks 
from that time cesmaianted upon Mes- 
siah. 

“That the sixty-nine weeks termi- 
nate upon Messiah is also the view of 
Ussher, Petavius, Lloyd, Marshall, 
Hengstenberg, and Faber. 

“With Tertullian, Sulpitius Seve- 
rus, Seaglier, Mede, and Parry, I com- 
mence the seventy weeks about the com- 
mencement of the reignof Darius Nothus, 
and end with the conquest of the Jews. 

“With Tertullian, Sulpitius Severus, 
and Parry, I further agree that Darius, 
son of Ahasuerus, was Darius Nothus. 
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‘“ With Mede, I separate the seventy 
from the seven and sixty-two weeks. 

“With Hales, I maintain the con- 
nexion of seventy weeks with the pro- 
Daniel viii. 

‘*With Chauncey, Johnson, and others, 
I date the seventy weeks from Daniel's 
prayer. 

‘* With Archbishop Magee and Chaun- 
cey, I conceive that the decree for the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem must be that of 
Corsech. 

** And with Mr. Greswell, I see that 
two classes of events are predicted, 
which he, with great clearness, desig- 
nates ‘the facts of the Christian minis- 
try, and the facts of the Jewish war.’ 

**Thus, though upon the whole my 
view of the prophecy is not precisely 
the same as that of any of my prede- 
cessors, yet Iam not without powerful 
authority for all my positions; and it is 
gratifying to observe that the earliest 
views are those with which mine most 
closely correspond. 

‘**T here close my inquiry. If I have 
failed in elucidating the prophecy, I am 
in the predicament of many who have 
gone before me; if even I have suc- 
ceeded in establishing my principal 
points, I doubt not I have erred in de- 
tail. If any are inclined to think I have 
meddled with matters too high for me, 
I believe none are more aware of it than 
Iam myself. I have been led by a wa 
which | knew not; but to an end which 
I greatly wished. I trust that I have 
at least made out a case sufficiently 
strong to induce others to pursue the 
inquiry.” 


The scheme of chronology advocated 
in the “ Times of Daniel” differs mate- 
rially from that which is more gene- 
rally adopted; but it is a scheme 
which, unlike most others, is consis- 
tent in all its parts, and is recom- 
mended by strong and very varied 
evidence. It is a scheme, too, having 
the rare advantage of being exhibited 
by an author who never turns aside 
from a difficulty, and who appears not 
less discerning where objections to his 
system are discoverable, than he proves 
himself an able advocate to take up 
strong arguments in his favour. A 
love of truth is conspicuous throughout 
the whole performance, a faith in 
the certainty of whatsoever has been 
revealed in Scripture, and a patience 
of investigation into all subjcts con- 
nected with his argument, which re- 
gards nothing as too trivial or too 
difficult to be examined, provided it 
serve for the illustration of any im- 
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portant principle. Following. such a 
guide, one does not start back at 
finding himself led to results different 
from those he had anticipated. He 
pe to consider whether he has 
een misled, and very probably ends 
by adopting the noble author's con- 
clusion, and feeling satisfied that he is 
in the right way. 

It is not our purpose, in this brief 
notice, to enter into a minute exami- 
nation of any part of the Duke of 
Manchester's scheme. The reader 
will be able to judge for himself how 
it differs from the system which finds, 
at present, most acceptance, when we 
have stated that, in the scheme of our 
author, Darius the Mede is identified 
with Darius Hystaspes ; and that the 
taking of the kingdom commemo- 
rated by the prophet Daniel, was not 
the first capture of Babylon, when it 
was taken by Cyrus the Great, but 
the second capture, when Darius Hys- 
taspes, through the instrumentality of 
his creature, Zopyrus, took it, by 
treachery, rather than stratagem. 

We feel that such an identification 
will have the effect of startling the per- 
suasions of many a reader who has 
regarded his opinions as convictions, 
because, perhaps, he has not carefully 
investigated the arguments on which 
he formed them. But if the identifica- 
tion be startling, the reasonings in its 
favour are proportionably strong, and 
the patient diligence with which all 
evidence on the subject has been exa- 
mined, enables the reader to satisfy 
himself, that the whole argument on 
the one side and on the other has been 
faithfully displayed before him. The 
relative value of historical testimony is 
fairly tested—the Persians are com- 
pared with the Greek historians, and 
both with Scripture—the astronomi- 
cal canon is carefully examined, its 
importance, as testimony, fully acknow- 
ledged, while at the same time a due 
distinction is made between the direct 
evidence it affords, and the somewhat 
conjectural conclusions which have 
been often assumed as matter of just 
inference from the astronomical data. 

On the character and credibility of 
Persian historians the Duke of Man- 
chester makes the following observa- 
tions :— 


“ From records true my legends I rehearse.” 
**Thus does Ferdousi commence his 
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poem with an expression characteristic 
of Persian literature, as contradistin- 
guished from Grecian. Inthe one there 
is a soul and substance of truth attired 
in a legendary form ; in the other there 
is fable, counterfeiting the lineaments of 
truth. 

‘The great purpose of Persian edu- 
cation was to inculeate habits of vera- 
city, while the Greeks are proverbially 
mendacious ; and yet, with strange in- 
consistency, we totally discredit the 
Agemite historians, and implicitly rely 
upon the Hellenists. The reason may 
be found in the character of their litera- 
ture. The Persians record truth as if 
it were fiction; the Greeks relate fiction 
as if it were truth. Truth is the sub- 
stance of one; it is the form of the 
other. Who would receive such fables 
as the birth of Cyrus, had not Herodo- 
tus thrown around them such an air of 
guileless veracity? And, on the other 
hand, were it not for their hyperbolical 
colouring, it would have been more 
generally admitted that the Persian 
narratives had a substance of truth. 

“But, in addition to their inflated 
style, it cannot be denied that there are 
glaring anachronisms, which the his- 
torians vainly attempt to hide by attri- 
buting reigns of supernatural length to 
some of their kings, and lives of equally 
improbable duration to some of their 
heroes. 

‘** The poems of Ferdousi, or the nar- 
rative of Merkhond, remind one of an 
ancient mosaic which had been removed 
from its original site. The materials 
are for the most part genuine; but, in 
some instances, wrongly disposed, and 
in others partially restored: here and 
there, too, a chimera may have been 
supplied ; but if we can account for the 
anachronisms and exaggerated reigns, 
we may in a great measure discrimi- 
nate between the naked truth and the 
clothing of Oriental eloquence or poeti- 
eal ornament, and thus these records 
may be used to assist in eliciting the 
history ofthis period. 

“In collecting and working up the 
fragments and traditions of ancient 
times, Persian nationality and regal 
pride would require the historians to 
represent the monarchy as at all times 
very extensive, if not nearly universal. 
It would be mortifying to their vanity 
to suppose that the records of but a few 
years past were taken up with the wars 
of those neighbouring tribes which sub- 
sequently became united in one large 
monarchy; and they would read with 
far more complacency the records of 
several contemporaneous septs, if they 
were woven into the history of succes- 
sive dynasties, each extending over the 
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various countries possessed by these 
petty clans. The only difficulty in the 
way of fabricating such a tissue would 
bethe anachronisms and the exaggerated 
length of life necessary to be given to 
some well-known heroes. By comparing 
an anecdote, as related by Athenwus, 
with the same story, as recorded by 
Merkhond, we shall be led to see the an- 
tiquity of the materials of the present 
Persian histories, but, at the same time, 
that the events are on a much enlarged 
scale, and acted on a more extended 
field of adventure. 

Merkhond tells us that Lohorasp had 
two sons, Gushtasp and Zereer. Gush- 
tasp, remarkable for his beauty, leaves 
his native land, and, whilst circum- 
stances force} him to live abroad, he 
comes to the court of Room, in order to 
witness an assemblage of all the nobles 
of the land, that the king’s daughter 
might choose a husband. She was to 
notify her selection by giving an orange 
to the favoured suitor. Notwithstand- 
ing the brilliant display at the court, she 
gives the orange to the stranger without 
power or splendour, 

‘“* The same story is related by Athe- 
nus. Hystaspes had a younger bro- 
ther, named Zariader, equally beautiful. 
Hystaspes reigned over Media, Zariader 
on the borders of the Caspian. 


It appears to us not a little confir- 
matory of those views that they are in 
conformity with what the theory so 
ably sustained by Dr. Wall would lead 
us to have anticipated. The early 
Persians had no alphabetic writing ; 
and the symbols and signs by which 
they endeavoured to preserve a record 
of public events could not possibly be 
definite and precise enough to ensure, 
for any great length of time, a correct 
interpretation of their meaning. They 
would, in all probability, be framed in 
such a manner as to be perfectly intel- 
ligible, so long as the meaning of the 
transactions they were designed to 
commemorate remained clear and dis- 
tinct; but when the remembrance of 
events has become confused or un- 
steady ; and tradition, which will ge- 
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nerally prove to be a kind of compro- 
mise. between the pride of a nation 
and its real history, has had time to 
produce its effects, symbolic writing 
will assume anew aspect and a new 
significancy, under the altered circum- 
stances, and history, composed of ma- 
terials ambiguous or doubtful, will be- 
come, almost of necessity, inconsistent 
and confused. 

‘In illustrating” writes Dr. Wall, 
‘the incompetency of ideagraphic 
writing to supply a permanently legible 
record, the example of the Persians 
naturally comes under consideration 
next after that of the Egyptians, be- 
cause, in the case likewise, we have 
access to information respecting the 
ancient history of their country, quite 
independent of the works of their own 
authors. There are, in our possession, 
writings of ancient Greeks, which 
enables us to lift up the veil that con- 
ceals from the view of our cotempora- 
ries in Asia, the true state of remote 
events relating to Persia; and as those 
writings, compared with Asiatic ac- 
counts, serve to expose the historic ig- 
norance of the modern Persians, so, on 
the other hand, the comparison of 
them with each other will, I appre- 
hend, clearly lead to a detection of 
the essential cause of this ignorance.”* 

. . > . . ° oe 

* The Persians, it has been proved, 
had, in reality, no permanent mode of 
recording events in ancient times, nor 
is it likely that they had any, till long 
after those in question had taken place ; 
and this consideration sufficiently ac- 
counts for the total ignorance they 
now betray upon the subject—an igno- 
rance which cannot, upon any other 
ground, be rationally explained.” t 

We hope soon to have a legitimate 
opportunity of returning to this deeply 
interesting subject, but are warned by 
the limits within which our article 
must be circumscribed, to conclude, 
for the present, our observations more 
abruptly than we could desire. 





* Examination, kc. &c, Part ii. Vol. IT. p. 130. 
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LAND COMMISSION IN IRELAND.* 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


In our last number we stated our 
reasons for considering the report 
of the Irish Land Commissioners un- 
satisfactory, inasmuch as nothing has 
been therein set forth accounting 
for the awful state of society, which 
could alone have justified their ap- 
pointment. We now proceed to the 
consideration of the materials which 
they have laid before us ; and although 
but one volume of the evidence has as 
yet been made public, and that chiefly 
relating to the north of Ireland, we 
are gratified to perceive that much has 
been elicited, by the examination of 
honest, well-judging, and practical 
men, which may serve as an antidote 
to the malignant slanders of rhetorical 
artificers, and empty and ignorant de- 
claimers. 

A starving and miserable population, 
in a country producing and exporting 
a great superabundance of food—that 
is one of the anomalies which must 
strike the mind of every observer, and 
which affects the reflecting philanthro- 
pist with painful wonder. A people, 
too, active, intelligent, industrious, 
and rarely gifted with many of the 
social and domestic virtues; grateful 
for kindness, capable of strong attach- 
ment, affectionate, warm-hearted, ge- 
nerous, brave—how is it that, in the 
midst of plenty, they are so often inthe 
direst want, and dependent, in a land 
of smiling fertility, for the commonest 
necessaries of existence, upon the 
bounty of strangers ? 

Is Ireland over-peopled? Does the 
population, at the present moment, so 
press upon the limits of subsistence as 
to render difficult, if not impossible, 
the sustentation of the numbers who 
are clamouring for food? So far is 
this from being the case, this country 
could easily raise provision enough for 
the support of four times its present 
inhabitants. This, we think, has been 
abundantly established by Mr. Blacker, 
the active andintelligent agent to Lord 


Gosford, and other land proprietors 
in the north of Ireland, whose 
pamphlet, known by the name of the 
‘Prize Essay,” has been long before 
the public, and is well known to many 
of our readers. We content ourselves 
for the present with the following ex- 
tract :— 


“In a late publication entitled ‘ Ire- 
land as it was, is, and ought to be,’ a 
table is given of the acreable contents 
and population of each county in Ire- 
land, which may be supposed, at least, 
so far relatively accurate, as to afford 
data for the following calculations. 
From this table it appears that the 
county of Armagh, contains 212,755 
acres, and a population of 220,653 souls, 
and that the entire kingdom contains 
17,190,726 acres, and 7,839,469 souls ; 
now in the county of Armagh, by arecent 
survey, more than one-seventh of the 
surface is taken up by lakes and unpro- 
fitable land, and the remainder is, for 
the greater part, but indifferently culti- 
vated, and yet the peasantry are better 
clothed, lodged, and fed than they are 
in most other counties in Ireland. I 
cannot, therefore, be accused of taking 
away from the comforts of the rest of 
the kingdom, by taking the county of 
Armagh as a standard, and its propor- 
tion of unprofitable surface is not very 
remote, I believe, from the average of 
the others ; if, then, 212,755, the num- 
ber of acres in Armagh, give a popula- 
tion of 220,653 souls, 17,190,726 acres, 
the entire contents of the kingdom, 
ought to give a population of 17,828,888, 
in place of 7,839,469—the population at 
present. It, therefore, appears, that sup- 
posing the other parts of Ireland to be 
as well cultivated as Armagh, it would 
support about two and a-half times the 
number of its present inhabitants, and 
be able to export provisions largely be- 
sides ; for Armagh, notwithstanding its 
population, exports pork, butter, and 
grain in great quantities. But before 
deciding finally upon the population 
which the kingdom could support, it 
ought to be examined how far the county 
of Armagh (the standard taken) has 


* Report of her Majesty's Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of the Law and 
Practice inrespect of the Occupation of Land in Ireland. Dublin: Alexander 
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arrived at its full complement ; and in 
regard to this, I would say, from a 
pretty general knowledge of it, that 
under an improved system of agricul- 
ture, and a regular rotation of crops, 
the produce would be treble of what it 
— at present, and I think this may 
be considered as practically proved, if 
Ican show farmers possessing land of 
average quality, who, being induced to 
change their manner of cultivation in 
the way already described, are now re- 
ceiving fully treble produce from the 
identical same farm to what it formerly 
yielded; but supposing it only to yield 
double as much, it would follow, that 
the population of Armagh, if that be- 
neficial change became general, might 
be doubled also, without in any degree 
lessening the comforts of the inhabi- 
tants; which increase being taken as 
the basis of the calculation, and apply- 
ing it to the whole of Ireland, would 
make it adequate to the support of better 
than thirty-tive million of souls. When, 
therejore, it is considered what unex- 
hausted, I might say unexplored re- 
sources remain for the maintenance of 
any increase of inhabitants that can be 
expected in any definite period, it must, 
I think, be evident to every reflecting 
person, that all fears as to a surplus po- 
pulation are perfectly ideal, and that it 
is its unequal distribution, and not its 
aggregate amount, which is to be de- 
plored, It may be said that the quan- 
tity of waste land in the county of Ar- 
magh is below the average of the king- 
dom, and this I have not the necessary 
returns exactly to ascertain, but the 
proportion in Armagh would give an 
amount of 3,000,000 of acres of unpro- 
fitable land in the whole of Ireland, 
which cannot be so far from the truth, 
as in any material degree to affect the 
result of the foregoing calculation.’’* 


Such is the true state of the case. 
Indeed we would venture to say that 
it is understated ; as some of the most 
intelligent agriculturists with whom 
we have conversed are unanimous in 
the opinion, that if the head-lands 
alone, which are suffered to lie waste 
by our negligent husbandmen, were 
properly brought into tillage, they 
would add very little less than one- 
eighth to the produce of the land. 
Why, then, is it, thatin such a country 
the labouring man finds it so difficult 
to get constant employment? Why is 
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it that the mass of labourers, who con- 
stitute the bulk of the agricultural po- 
pulation, are compelled to subsist upou 
the scantiest pittance by which body 
and soul could be kept together; and 
while they are theindispensable contri- 
butors to the material prosperity are, 
themselves, both morally and physi- 
cally, the opprobrium of Ireland ? 
Simply because labour is a drug in this 
country at present, and is therefore 
depreciated like any other commodity 
which is brought to market in a quan- 
tity greatly exceeding the effective de- 
mand. Let the numbers be reduced 
until the demand exceeds the supply, 
and there will no longer be a want of 
remurerative employment ; or let the 
demand be increased, and a similar 
gratifying result musttake place: there 
will be abundant employmentand good 
wages for an industrious people. But 
why is this want of effective demand 
experienced in a country possessing so 
many natural advantages, and where 
remunerative returns might beso surely 
calculated upon from capital properly 
expended? The answer to this ques- 
tion can only be fully and fairly given 
when we have ascertained the causes 
which either invite or forbid the in- 
vestment of property amongst us in 
trading or agricultural speculations. 
What security does the capitalist pos- 
sess that his life and property will be 
protected? Does the law, of which 
it used to be the proud boast that it 
made the poor man’s cottage a castle, 
now give to the castle the security of 
the cottage? Because, if not, there is 
abundant reason why capital should 
not be forthcoming, and, therefore, 
we can no longer marvel that there is 
such ascarcity of employment for our 
labouring population. Now, that this 
is the real state of the case, is con- 
fessed by every honest and competent 
observer. Mr. Blacker, who is a li- 
beral in politics, thus writes :-— 


‘“* The answer to this will lead me to 
the point I wish to arrive at, and the 
reply I should give would be that the 
chief reason was, the want of security 


Sor person and property, which deters the 


working classes from attempting tosettle 
in any place remote from their own con- 


* The commissioners of bogs, in their fourth Report, calculate the extent of 
waste land that might be reclaimed at 2,830,000 acres, which coincides pretty nearly 
with the calculation here made. 
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nexions, and thereby prevents the po- 
pulation from extending itself to the 
more uncultivated parts of the country ; 
and being thus pent up in particular dis- 
tricts, it occasions land to be almost un- 
attainable, where there is the greatest 
wish to cultivate it, and leaves it lying 
idle, where it exists in the greatest abun- 
dance. Any ote, who knows any thing 
of the state of Ireland, knows that it is 
not safe in a farmer to emigrate even to 
an adjoining parish, without paying 
largely for what is called the good will 
of the person to whom he succeeds, 
which explains fully the reason why a 
sum of money, nearly equal to the value 
of the fee simple of the land, is often 
given to get into possession of a farm 
under a respectable landlord, in a quiet 
neighbourhood, although the land may 
be subject to its full value in rent.” 


Can we, therefore, be any longer 
surprised that gentlemen of fortune, 
whether mercantile or agricultural, 
are not over fond to peril life and pro- 
perty in a country where they cannot 
have ordinary security that either will 
be safe fora single day? Is it any 
encouragement to the monied class to 
settle amongst us, that they see land- 
lord after landlord barbarously mur- 
dered, while the law is perfectly pow- 
erless to deal adequately with the mis- 
creants who assume to themselves the 
office of arbitrators of life and death, 
and without whose permission no dis- 
position of property can take place, or 
right of property be exercised? What, 
therefore, is the first thing to be done? 
Manifestly, to remove the obstructions 
which thus let and hinder the influx 
of capital; for, without that, there 
can be no profitable employment for 
industry, and without that we cannot 
hope to have a thriving and contented 
population. 

It is often said, with heartless igno- 
rance, that in Ireland the great evil is 
the subdivision of farms ; that itis that 
which causes the squalid wretchedness 
which meets us at every. turn, and 
litters the country with a starving and 
apauper population. This isan effect, 
and not a cause; and an effect which 
must continue to follow from any 
system, no matter how advantageous 
it may be as far as the mere physical 
wants of the peasantry are concerned, 
which neglects to make due provision 
for their moral and intellectual im- 
provement. 

The cottier system has its evils, but 
they are evils inseparable from the con- 
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dition of the country as it exists at 


present, and for which the clearance 
system is no suitable remedy, while it 
would, if universally adopted, be pro- 
ductive of hardships, which even the 
most unfeeling must deplore. Upon 
this subject the observations and the 
reasonings of Mr. Blacker (we quote 


again from the “ Prize Essay”) are 
quite conclusive :— 


** The consolidation of farms I under- 
stand to mean the conversion of sundry 
small holdings into others of larger di- 
mensions. In this I have had some ex- 
perience, and my opinion is decidedly 
against it, in all cases where the object 
can only be accomplished by turning out 
the unfortunate occupants, without mak- 
ing provision for their future support, 
In Ireland, I apprehend, we are too apt 
to be carried away by the ideas and prac- 
tice of our English fellow-subjects, with- 
ont considering the difference of circum- 
stances between the two countries. In 
England, large farms, large fields, 
straight fences, &c. &c. have long beeen 
the favourite themes of English land- 
lords and English writers ; andno doubt 
where there is capital, and no very re- 
dundant population, such arrangements 
are very desirable ; but it should be re- 
membered, that most writers agree, that 
to these large farms and these large 

elds, obtained by the consolidation of 
smaller holdings, England owes the ne- 
cessity of poor laws, which for so far has 
maintained this system, and given the 
necessary assistance to the support of 
the pauper population, thus banished 
from the labours of the field, and cooped 
up in villages, earning at best a preca- 
rious, and too frequently an inadequate 
subsistence, by manual vn or manu- 
facture. But with increase of popula- 
tion the rates have increased, until, at 
length, the demands of pauperism in 
England alone, amount to about one- 
sixth of the entire revenues of the em- 
pire ; and the evil is becoming so great, 
that people are beginning now to tryback, 
and many districts are returning in prin- 
= to the very identical state of things 
which formerly met with so much repro- 
bation ; I allude to cottage allotments of 
land, which, as far as they have been 
tried, have immediately been found to 
mitigate the evil. Does not this at once 
speak volumes on the subject ? By the 
laws of England no one can be allowed 
to starve; how, then, are the poor to be 
supported as cheaply, as enabling them 
to support themselves—by letting them 
have a small portion of land, sufficient 
to secure them and their families con- 
stant employment, at times when they 
would otherwise be idle, and probably 
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mischievous ?° As long as their numbers 
are so far limited, that partial employ- 
ment can be found elsewhere, a small al- 
lotment will answer, but when the po- 
pulation exceeds this point, then more 
land will become necessary, or the evil 
now felt will again recur, and the small 
allotment by degrees will become the 
small farm, and things will revert to 
that sub-division of the land which the 
wants of the population may require, 
and this is a result not depending on 
choice, but must come of necessity; a 
pauper population must be employed, or 
it becomes dangerous, and where they 
cannot get work, they must get land. 
Sooner or later it will come to this, for 
there is no other system by which they 
can be so cheaply and profitably em- 
ployed as working for themselves. All 
other modes of giving employment have 
been seen universally to fail. Public 
works of every kind—canals, roads, 
bridges, &c. &c., all come to a termi- 
nation, and when the work is finished, 
it is like the failure of a manufactory, 
throwing hundreds out of employ, and 
leaving them more destitute than before, 
Land and land only can afford to the la- 
bouring population of a country constant 
materials to work upon, and to it re- 
course must eventually be had for the 
employment of those who have no other 
means of earning a livelihood. Urgent 
necessity is now begining to force these 
truths upon the minds of most reflecting 
people in England, and even with the 
short experience now derivable from the 
partial change of the existing system, to 
cottage allotments there made, will any 
one be bold enough to say, that if En- 
gland was now, like Ireland, covered 
with an agricultural population, settled 
in small farms over the entire face of the 
country, that these poor and contented 
families should be ejected, to introduce 
the consolidation of their lands? Surely 
no one would have the folly to think of 
such a thing, and, if so, why should we, 
with the bad effects of the system fully 
before us, be led to adopt the practice, 
which those who have tried it are obliged 
now to counteract. But besides the 
evils which we may see to have attended 
the practice in England, the adoption of 
it there, is in many respects more na- 
tural than it would be in this country. 
In England, the landlord is at the cost of 
all the farm houses and offices, &c., and 
it is natural that he should wish to have 
as few as possible either to build or re- 
pair: the English landlord, also, can al- 
ways find tenants with capital suited to 
such farms. In both these cases the 
facts are directly the reverse in Ireland. 
The tenant here both builds his own 
house and keeps it in repair. If the 
landlord, therefore, pulls it down for 
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the purpose of consolidation, he destroys 
not the work of his own hands, as in 
England, but what is built by his tenant, 
in full confidence of being allowed to 
enjoy it; and to speak of the population 
at large, they have nothing in the way 
of capital whatever to begin upon: there- 
fore, as to a large farm, few, very few, 
would be fit for it. Again, the straight 
fence and the square field, (which is so 
ornamental and so really useful in Eng- 
land, where the soil and climate is dry, 
and the land level, and all the operations 
of the farmer are performed by horse 
work or hired labourers,) become much 
less important in a wet climate and wet 
country, the surface of which is con- 
stantly undulating, and where the labour 
of the farmer and his family are gene- 
rally sufficient for the cultivation of the 
farm. The lay of the land, in a hilly coun- 
try, may in manycases make a curved 
fence absolutely necessary to suit the nu- 
merous water courses, and the ground 
which would be lost to an English farmer 
thereby, the grass of which would repay 
to him the expense of hiring men to cut 
it, is quite otherwise to the small farmer, 
whose wife and children can be so em- 
ployed without expense, and to whose 
cattle this identical part of the farm af- 
fords, in what they call shearing grass, 
the only kind of house-feeding in the na- 
ture of green crop, which they have, 
generally speaking, at present any idea 
of. However, Ido not by any means 
intend to argue against the general uti- 
lity of square or rectangular fields and 
straight fences, the beauty and benefit 
of which Iam perfectly sensible of. I 
only say, there are circumstances, which 
render them not so important in Ireland 
as in England, and being part of the 
usual arrangements in the consolidation 
of farms, these circumstances should 
not be lost sight of, any more than the 
difference of capital, or the extent of 
the population.” 


Nor is he less happy in his illustra- 
tion of the manner in which the little 
potato field may prove a stay in cala- 
mity to the distressed manufacturer, 
when no other could be found, and 
even serve to avert from a whole dis- 
trict the horrors of a commercial crisis. 
Our readers know that the “ Prize 
Essay” was published before poor laws 
were introduced into Ireland :— 


** Let us consider the state of the ma- 
nufacturing population of the North of 
Ireland, (who are generally the cotters, 
or small farmers on the estates of the 
landed proprietors,) compared with the 
situation of the same population, if 
crowded up in villages, and obliged to 
goto market for every morsel they put 
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into their mouths. Suppose a damp 
should come upon trade, the linen or 
cotton trade for instancé, the weaver in 
a village, cut off from every other means 
of support, has nothing before him in 
such a case but starvation—the calamity 
comes on him in its most unmitigated 
shape, and even if only of short conti- 
nuance, drives him out of house and 
home. Here we have no poor rates, and 
he has nothing to fall back on but down- 
right beggary. Now, what is the case 
with the cotter ? He has most likely the 

roduce of his acre of potatoes in the 

ouse, he is thereby secured from star- 
vation; he depends on his loom merely 
to pay his rent, and if that fails him, he 
falls back upon his landlord. The land- 
lord will not, under such circumstances, 
turn him out at the moment, he will 
rather himself fall back upon the shop- 
keeper, and those who furnish his sup- 
plies, or contract his expenses. The 
shopkeeper, not getting his payments, 
falls back upon his merchant, and he 
again upon his banker, Thus thereisa 
system of mutual indulgence between all 
ranks, under the pressure of extraordi- 
nary circumstances, which lays the 
whole capital of the country, from one 
end of the chain to the other, under con- 
tribution, before stern necessity gives 
the impulse, which ends in the eject- 
ment of the distressed weaver, if he has 
the character of an honest and indus- 
trious man; and before this takes place, 
most generally trade is either found to 
mend, or other resources offer, or he is 
allowed time to make up his rent by get- 
ting security ; and in the end, one way 
or other, he avoids the fate which in the 
other case inevitably and immediately 
awaited him; for these reasons, I de- 






cidedly ccnlemn any attempt a con- 
solidating farms by turning out the in- 
habitants.”” 


We must refer our readers to Mr. 
Blacker’s essay, and also to his evi- 
dence, for the improvements which he 
would introduce into the husbandry of 
the poor in our rural districts, and for 
the successful instances in which he has 
himself been enabled to reduce his 
theory to practice. To our minds they 
are highly satisfactory, and evince 
what may be done bya careful and 
provident attention on the part of a 
landlord or his agent, in enabling and 
directing the tenant to turn his bit of 
ground to the best account, and to 
raise produce in a proportion far more 
than sufficient to pay for the outlay 
which has been expended upon it. 
The difficulties to be overcome are 
very great, and can only be surmounted 
by a patient and persevering wisdom 
and benevolence; but they are not in- 
superable, and they must every day 
grow less and less, according as expe- 
rience evinces the value of the changes 
in the mode of culture which he re- 
commends.* 

But, supposing every thing done for 
the correction and improvement of the 
negligent cultivation of our peasantry, 
and that the fields and the cottages, in 
their neatness and their produce, ex- 
hibit those evidences of smiling plenty 
which are so gratifying to the philan- 
throphist, still much will be required 
for placing the Irish people in a condi- 
tion of permanent and progressive 









* We cannot avoid inserting Mr. Blacker’s account of one instance in which he 
was enabled to reduce his system to practice. It is, undoubtedly, one which exem- 
plifies his zeal, his energy, and his perseverance, as well as his skill and judgment ; 
and where these on are wanting, no such experiment can succeed. We say, 


therefore, to the 


and agent or proprietor, that he should fully ‘count his cost” 


before he embarks in any such undertaking; that he be not like the man who 
began to build, and had not wherewithal to finish. But having counted this cost, 

































































and having resolutely resolved to grapple with all the difficulties which may pre- 
sent themselves, we see not why similar success should not also attend the laud- 
able endeavours of other enterprising and benevolent individuals, for the benefit 
of our agricultural population. Mr. Blac\er’s statement is as follows :— 

** About the year 1831, the Dungannon school lands, which had been long let 
to middlemen, came into the possession of the Commissioners of Education, at 
the expiration of the lease to Mr. J. 8. Murray. Sometime before this period, 1 
had published a small — on the subject of the proper management of the 
landed property in Ireland, in consequence of a premium offered by the Royal 
Dublin Society for the best treatise on that subject ; and the pamphlet in question 
having obtained that premium, it has since been generally known under the appel- 
lation of the ‘ Prize Essay.’ In this pamphlet, certain suggestions were offered 
for bettering the condition of the poor, the practical efficacy of which | was most 
anxious to ascertain by experiment ; and the circumstances of this property, and 
the tenantry occupying it, appeared to me exactly suited to the object I had in 
view. The estate consisted of 3,890 English acres, of which 1,340 acres were 
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prosperity. Unless their habits are marriages may be prevented —the 
changed—unless their moral character population must go on increasing, at 
is raised—unless a sentiment of self- a ratio by which it will again be made 
respect is acquired, which will inspire to press upon the limits of subsistence, 
a forethought and impose a self-re- and the same misery and wretchedness 
straint, by which rash andimprovident will again be experienced, for the re- 


arable, 1,380 meadow and low pasture, liable to floods, and the remainder in bog, 
about 1,170 acres. The inhabitants consisted of 303 chief tenants, and fifty 
cottiers with their families, all dwelling in hamlets of from ten to twenty houses, 
with a manure hole in front of each habitation, and the approach to every house so 
filthy as almost to forbid entrance. The arrears claimed by the the lessee 
amounted to £2,131 9s. 11}d., which being recoverable at quarter sesions, ap- 
peared to be a complete bar to any improvement of the condition of the population, 
as whatever property they might afterwards acquire, would be liable to those 
debts. By threatening to dispossess the tenants, and give the land to others in 
trust for their-families, I succeeded in getting an abatement made in the demands 
of the lessee, and purchased all the arrears on account of the Commissioners for 
£1,500, to be paid by instalments. As I considered it a bad example to forgive 
arrears of rent, as tending to produce discontent among those who had paid up 
regularly, no reduction whatever was made to the tenants; but they were allowed 
to work up a portion in the making of new mearing ditches, and other improve- 
ments in bog, roads, and drains. I need not here enter into any detail of the 
situation of the tenantry or the property, both being very correct exemplifications 
of the state described in the pamphlet I have alluded to; but the general charac- 
ter of the inhabitants was, in fact, a proverb, in the surrounding neighbourhood, 
for every thing that was bad. Lying along the western side of Lough Neagh, no 
road passed through by much the greatest portion of it. A considerable part of 
the arable land lay in small islands, surrounded by a sea of deep bog, which pre- 
vented either ingress or egress, except during summer, and then with no small 
difficulty, and danger of being swamped. Under these circumstances, I applied 
for, and obtained the agency, with a view to try what could be done for the im- 
provement of the property and the population, which was unusually great from 
the cheapness of fuel, which made it a desirable location for the very poorest 
description of inhabitants. 

‘* The first step that appeared to me necessary was to have a new survey, as it 
was actually occupied; and after ascertaining the number of acres possessed by 
each tenant, in different quarters, to new divide the entire surface, for which pur- 
pose straight lines were run from one end to the other, distributing the whole sur- 
face into rectangular portions, and allotments were made co-equal with the former 
holdings, as near as could be, and £4 an acre was fixed, to be paid or received by 
those, who gained or lost in the division, as compensation. Every one was required 
to live on his own allotment. The lines were marked out, so as to preserve as 
many of the best kind of cabins that existed as possible, and the owners of these 
remained stationary ; but the others were obliged to remove, and build on the lots 
laid out for them, to assist in doing whieh, they were allowed to raise bog timber 
for their roofs, and a small allowance of 10s. for each bay or room was made, 
according to the number the house contained, and they had. also a grant of some 
bricks and windows. The remainder of the building was little more than manual 
labour, being generally constructed of clay, which, being of a quality well suited to 
that object, made a very warm and comfortable house. Pending these transactions 
being anxious to improve the cultivation, I had obtained liberty from the Commis- 
sioners to lend out lime and seeds to the tenants. This they had laid upon their 
existing farms, which, when they came to change, greatly increased the difficulty 
of any satisfactory arrangement, as the straight lines often gave a part of the clover 
field, or the limed field, to two or three other tenants; and thus, between giving 
compensation for increase and diminution of land, as well as loss and gain of ma- 
nured land, limed land, and clover land, a scene of confusion arose, which made 
me regret my attempt, and filled me with doubts as to ever being able to complete 
the arrangement. But a number of the exchanges had taken place, and it was 
as hard to go back as it was difficult to get forward. 

“‘ The surveyor's life was threatened by some, whilst mine was not quite safe 
from others. It was quite hopeless to expect that tenants could settle with each 
other what they were to pay and receive, and [ found it necessary to become the 
paymasterr ‘f, charging every one with what he had to pay. and crediting him 
with what he was entitled to receive, and settling the balance in payment of his 
rent. Iannex an example, No. I, of this mode of settlement, to give some idea of 
the difficulty I was placed in, with nearly 300 cases of the same sort to arrange, 
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moval of which, all that has been ac- people be made to keep pace with the 
complished will be found to have been improvements in their external circum- 
but temporary expedients. No matter stances, all will have been done in vain. 
what may be done for remedying the This is the part of the case upon 
physical wants of the country, unless which Mr. Blacker, and others like 
the moral and mental training of the him, have not bestowed sufficient con- 


Finally, however, I succeeded in establishing some kind of order and regularity, and 
I only now allude to it in order to warn others who may embark in the same kind of 
attempt, to go more methodically to work, viz., to point out new divisions a year 
before they are to take place, and to let each person put his manure upon his future 
holding, and get a crop out of the manured land he is leaving, thus steering clear of 
two great sources of confusion and discontent ; and to delay giving lime, seeds, &c. 
until the new allotments have been carried into effect. In this manner I have been 
able to introduce straight mearings in other properties with comparatively little 
difficulty ; but with every precaution that could be used the new allotment of the 
Dungannon school land would have been attended with great trouble and opposition, 
which may easily be seen from the document I have alluded to, and from the number 
of new houses, and the great extent of new ditches to be made, and still vastly 
greater extent of old ones to be levelled, the new houses amounting to 213, and 
new ditches to 12,255 perches, nearly forty miles, and the old ones to be levelled to 
about four times that amount. These changes naturally involved the breaking up 
of the old roads, and the formation of new, and the draining of the bog, in order to 
admit of access to the clay islands. In these works, and in the making of new 
ditches, as hereafter specified, the arrears were partly expended; and by trouble 
and perseverance, the principal tenants were at length located in their respective 
allotments. 

** But a new difficulty here arose, namely, what was to be done with the cottiers, 
and many old and helpless people, who had got small hovels near the bog for the 
sake of fuel—some with small under-takes of land, and some without any thing 
beyond the walls of their cabin. It being indispensable to any perfect arrangement 
that the cottiers should be removed, small lots of reclaimable bog were laid out, 
and a small loan of money, and windows and doors, advanced them, to assist in 
erecting some small habitations for themselves ; and in this way about forty families 
were removed to places of their own, and the old people, who were unable to work, 
were allowed, in certain cases, to remain where they were during their lives. Several 
of the cottiers lots were, unfortunately, a very bad description, being in bog from 
ten to twenty feet deep in some places, and no possibility of getting clay, except by 
boating it to the nearest point of the river Blackwater, which forms the mearing on 
one side. There was, however, nothing better to be had; anda boat was bought 
for the purpose, and a clay bank adjoining the water was laid off for supplying the 
clay want. With this encouragement, several small huts were erected, and consi- 
derable exertions made to reclaim, which, I have no doubt, would have succeeded, 
had not the winter flood in Lough Neagh, the level of which is annually rising, 
overflowed the new holdings, and swept away the clay, and lime, and manure, and 
completely disheartened those who were thus situated. This circumstance rendered 
the boat of little avail; but the poor people, in many cases, were glad to remain 
in their huts; and some are still resident, from having no other placeto goto. In 
other parts, where the winter floods could not reach, the poor people who obtained 
lots, have done pretty well, as will appear by statement No. II.; and considerable 
additions have been made to the arable farms, by adding portions of bog to be re- 
claimed by degrees, to assist in which, about 80 or 100 perches of movable railway 
was provided, at the expense of the commissioners, to facilitate the running down 
clay upon the bog adjoining. This has been lent to these tenants, and at first with 
good success ; but for the last three or four years the failure of the crops, and the 
failure of the manufactory, (every mau almost on the property being a weaver, ) they 
have been scarcely able to procure the necessaries of life by their entire labour, 
owing to their reduced wages, and were unable to spare time for the work of re- 
claiming. Iam no advocate for the landlord doing more in the reclaiming bog of 
this description, beyond that which the poor tenant cannot do, viz., making roads 
and main-drains; and this being, to a considerable extent, done, I wait better times 
for the further progress of improvement. And there will be found in No. IL. a state- 
ment of the money lent, and the rents received, since the commencement ; together 
with a statement of the past and present condition and circumstances of those 
in the cottier huts, as far as f have been able to ascertain it. This 
rtirn, I have no doubt, will appear satisfactory ; the money rent received amount- 
ing to £640 2s, 8d. opposite a loan in cash, windows, &c., of £123 13s. 8d4. which 
has every farthing been repaid, and the allotments are every day improving in 
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sideration, and, without attending to 
which, they may depend upon it, no 
effectual remedy for the evils of Ire- 
land can be found. Suppose every 
present want perfectly supplied, by 
doubling every present means of sub- 
sistence, if population go on increas- 
ing as it has done, the present gene- 
ration will only have escaped from the 
most squalid wretchedness, in order to 
entail it, in a more aggravated form, 
upon their not remote posterity. It 
is a law of God, that men cannot mul- 
tiply like brutes, without foregoing 
the benefits and the blessings of social 
progress. If they will be improvi- 
dent and unreflecting, they or their 
descendants are sure to be made to 
feel that improvidence, in the misery 
and the degradation to which it must 
lead. Emigration has been talked of 
as a remedy; but that is also but a 
temporary expedient; useful it may 
be, and, in some instances, necessary, 
like so much blood-letting, for the re- 
lief of those urgent symptoms which 


rence of the malady which portended 
danger. Population will again be- 
come excessive, as compared with the 
demand for labour, which will thus 
again become a drug in the market, 
and either the extreme of want and 
misery must be endured by the poor 
sufferers, or the country must be 
saddled with a tax, in the shape of 
poor rate, by which its productive 
industry may be paralysed. 

But, let an improvement take place 
in the human being, corresponding to 
the improvement in the cultivation of 
the land, and very different results 
may be expected. In such a case, 
reason and religion will come in to 
inspire that sense of self-respect, and 
to impress those moral convictions 
which would ‘impose a restraint upon 
the indulgence of blind appetite, of 
which the consequences are clearly 
foreseen to be so calamitous and de- 
plorable ; and a check is thus at once 
imposed upon that superabundant 
multiplication of human beings by 


threaten life, but not, in itself, afford- whom the labour market was over- 
ing any security against the recur- stocked, which must operate imme- 


value. Thecommissioners allow me annually to lend lime, clover, seed, vetches, 
and turnip seed, to the tenants of allclasses, in spring, free of interest, to be repaid 
at November with the rent. ‘They have also allowed me an agriculturist to in- 
struct, without whose assistance it would be impossible to preserve order or regu- 
larity ; and at present, 1 believe, thereis no part of the entire neighbourhood from 
whence so few complaints are brought to the petty sessions, though formerly I have 
understood the disputes of the tenantry were a most serious annoyance to the ma- 
gistrates. The cultivation of the property is greatly improved ; lime, the advantage 
of which was formerly little understood, is now in general use; the clover and rye- 
grass, whieh were, as well as vetches, quite unknown, are now general throughout 
the property. Turnips at first promised to be generally cultivated, but there, as in 
other places, when the manure arising from them was obtained, with the short-sight- 
edness so universal in persons of their class, it was immediately applied to the potato 
crop, which left nothing for the turnips the following year. The instructions, how- 
ever, of the agriculturist were not lost upon the neighbourhood, and many of the 
adjoining farmers followed his directions, and a superior cultivation was introduced 
among the better class of farmers, which still continues, and, I think, is beginning 
to re-act upon the small holders in the school lands, who are beginning in some 
cases to try afew turnips again. 

‘The great quantity of flooded meadows and grazing which is on the estate, 
provide so much winter feeding, that the small lots of arable land, which scarcely 
yield a sufficient supply of human food for the inhabitants, render the cultivation 
of turnips in the locality of infinitely less importance than elsewhere. Some of 
the cottiers, under particular circumstances, have been allowed to dispose of their 
lots, in case the purchaser was approved of, and have obtained, according to the 
nature of the lot, and the improvements made upon it, equal to from three to 
seven years’ rent, which is pretty conclusive evidence, that the rentalis yearly secured 
amounting to £66 4s.4d. And valuing this at twenty-five year’s purchase, which is 
less than the neighbouring property, has been sold at (subject to a rent nearly 
twenty-five per cent. higher, let in proportion) the amount of the present value 
would be, £1,667 18s. 4d., besides the £640 ls. 8d. already actually received, being 
in all £2,308 realized withont any actual outlay of capital. I, therefore, conceive 
this result, which is derived from undeniable data, and not depending on any cal- 
culation of future improvement, but built on what has actually taken place, and 
rents actually paid, fully wae the correctness of every thing I have advanced 
in the pamphlet alluded to.— Vol. J. Evidence before the Land Commissioners, p. 307, 
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diately upon the condition of the 
labourer a sensible amelioration.— 
Thenceforth, his position, with re- 
spect to the capitalist, is reversed. 
He is sought for by the employer, 
instead of seeking employment ; and 
his wages must be such as to enable 
him to live in that condition of life to 
which he has been accustomed. This, 
however, implies a moral apparatus, 
which but seldom enters into the cal- 
culations of the mere economic phi- 
losopher. Schools must be built, and 
churches must be endowed, and an 
enlightened, scriptural, and __pains- 
taking clergy must be provided, who 
would train up the young in the way 
they should go, and afford that guid- 
ance and that instruction to the aged, 
which would keep them in the right 
way. Mere utilitarianism can never 
raise a community of human beings 
above those grovelling instincts which 
identify them with the beasts that 
perish. That can alone be done by 
the vitalizing knowledge of the life 
and immortality which is alone brought 
to light by the Gospel. And where that 
knowledge is effectively communicated, 
it never fails to impart to the human 


being that elevating consciousness of 


his destiny, which will serve as a coun- 
terpoise to the allurements of sense, 
and enable him to withstand tempta- 
tions, which could not otherwise be 
resisted. 

But, so far is this from being 
felt in its full importance by the 
politicians who most busy themselves 
about the condition of our agricul- 
tural peasantry, that many of them 
would, unhesitatingly, destroy the 
only provision which the piety of our 
ancestors, under the directing Provi- 
dence of God, has bequeathed for the 
sustentation of religious ministrations, 
for the purpose of increasing, by some 
inconsiderable fraction, the means 
which minister to the mere physical 
wants of the people! They so remem- 
ber that the peasantry have bodies to 
be fed, that they forget they have 
souls to be saved; and, in their over- 
anxiety for the meat that perisheth, 
they are comparatively indifferent 
about that which leadeth to everlast- 
ing life. But such indifference can 
never be practically manifested with- 
out exhibiting the fatuity and the em- 
piricism of those by whom it is enter- 
tained. In all their schemes of social 
improvement they are stricken with a 
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kind of judicial blindness. Refusing to 
look at man as a moral and account- 
able creature, they fail to make the 
proper provision which would best fit 
him for the uses and the purposes of that 
social position which he occupies in 
this lower world ; and they surround 
him with fe rtility and overwhelm him 
with abundance, ‘but to quicken into a 
premature and pestilent maturity those 
germs of corruption, which must again 
lead to that improvidence, the too cer- 
tain forerunner of want and degrada- 
tion. Whereas, had they taken 
another course, and made his moral 
training ancillary to that improvement 
in his temporal “condition whic h is so 
desirable, not only would that im- 
provement be attained in the manner 
most gratifying to the enlightened 
philanthrophist ‘and politician, but it 
would be attained with a guarantee of 
permanency, by which in no other way 
could it be attended. 

Nor is it a little remarkable, that in 
this great work of providing for the 
well-being of our agricultural popula- 
tion, a kind of division of labour has 
taken place which has served only to 
baffle the efforts of the most benevo- 
lent projectors. The one class would 
fain provide for temporal comforts, 
irrespectively of religious wants ; 
while the other would fain provide 
for spiritual necessities, irrespectively 
of temporal comforts. Now, it is only 
when both these objects are combined, 
and attended to in due proportion, 
that either can be happily @ftained ; 
and the frustration and disappoint- 
ment which usually attends the sepa- 
ration of them will speak to those 
“who have ears to hear,” with the 
authority of a divine command, * what 
God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” 

Our agricultural readers well know 
the benefit which the soil of our coun- 
try has, of late years, derived from 
the practice of draining. It is so 
great and so permanent, that, where 
thoroughly and judiciously adopted, it 
nearly doubles the value of the land ; 
because it sometimes more than 
doubles the efficacy of the manure 
that has been spread upon it. That 
which before was liable to be washed 
away by heavy rains, or exhausted of 
its fertilizing properties by scorching 
suns, and which was, at best, but a 
sort of top-dressing, from which little 
more than a temporary benefit was de- 
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rived, now becomes incorporated with 
the soil, and is a substantial augmenta- 
tion to its power of production. Now, 
we maintain that what draining is to 
the land, moral training would be to 
the people. And as the full benefit of 
manuring and top-dressing can only 
be experienced where our fields have 
had the advantage of the former, so 
the full benefit of any measures for 
supplying the physical wants of our 
peasantry, can only be confidently eal- 
culated upon when due care has been 
expended upon their mental and moral 
improvement. Both must go on to- 
gether, if either would be attended by 
any lasting good. 

There is profound wisdom in the 
Divine arrangement by which the pro- 
duction of food for the use of man is 
so regulated, that, while some are 
condemned to the labours of the field, 
a provision is made for the ease and the 
independence of others, who are ex- 
pected to fill the higher stations in 
society, and, by their mental or their 
moral qualities, to contribute to the 
general security, and aid in the gene- 
ral advancement. The rent of land is 
what constitutes this provision, which, 
as it arises entirely out of the diffe- 
rence of soils, and is, in fact, the diffe- 
rence between the expenses of bringing 
inferior and superior soils into culti- 
vation, would not, if it were abolished 
to-morrow, have the least effect in 
lowering the price of produce, which 
must all still sell for a sum which 
shall be remunerative of the capital 
and the industry of the last pro- 
ducer. 

Now, there are two classes of Jand- 
lords, between whom this rent-fund 
may be said to be divided; the one 
the hereditary occupiers of the soil, 
or those who acquire that pr vilege by 
purchase ; the other, the ecclesiastical 
or collegiate possessors of landed pro- 
perty, who hold their possessions in 
trust, to be transmitted to successors 
who shall be duly qualified to enter 
upon and enjoy them. In the latter 
case, there are positive duties enjoined, 
the performance of which is indispen- 
sable to the maintenance of any title 
that may be acquired. The endow- 
ments which are thus to be disposed 
of are also open to the whole commu- 
nity; they are attainable by moral 
and intellectual qualifications, which 
are not confined to any particular class 
of men, and constitute prizes to which 
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the humblest may aspire, if he only be 
found to possess the merits which 
alone are required for their attainment. 

Is it not, then, passing strange, 
that this latter is the proprietary 
azainst whom the whole rage of mo- 
dern legislation seems to be directed! 
Agrarian outrages are stirred up 
against the clergy, and that is a rea- 
son for destroying the church! A 
prejudice prevails against the present 
occupants, and that is deemed a suffi- 
cient reason for transferring whatever 
rights or privileges they possess to 
the hereditary proprietary, where they 
are locked up from public competition, 
where the rule “ detur digniori” no 
longer applies, and where the possessor 
stands exempted from the discharge of 
every public duty, except such as he 
may be prompted to undertake by his 
own benevolence! We write this ina 
parish where, under the provisions of 
the Tithe Composition Act, seventy- 
five pounds a-year have been taken 
from the rector, and added to the in- 
come of a wealthy absentee nobleman, 
whose face his tenantry never see! 
The consequence of this is, that the 
rector has been obliged to dispense 
with the services of a curate, who 
might essentially aid in diffusing the 
moralizing and reclaiming influences 
by which a halo of sanctity might 
be spread over a whole district. 
How this sum is actually expended, 
whether at the gambling-table, or on 
the race-course, or in any less objec- 
tionable way, we are not qualified to 
say ; but certain we are, that it can 
add but little to this noble lord's sub- 
stantial means of enjoyment, compared 
with the Joss which is sustained by the 
public in general, and his own tenan- 
try in particular, by thus diverting it 
from its proper object. 

But this is a subject into which we 
are not at present about to enter; 
and we have only adverted to it be- 
cause one portion of the evidence 
hefore us is directed against the 
tenure of the collegiate property, as 
it is at present held under our Uni- 
versity. We say not, as yet, whether 
the changes proposed are, or are not, 
ir themselves advisable; but, in ma- 
king them, special reference should be 
had to the rights and the privileges of 
the hody for whose uses the property 
has been set apart; and we affirm that 
it is one of those special cases in which 
the convenience or encouragement of 
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the tenant should never be prosecuted 
ut the expense of the great end which 
was held in view when landed property 
was conferred upon the University. 
The leases of the College property 
are at present regulated on this wise. 
The lands are let for an annual sum, 
which must not be less than half the 
value, for a term of twenty one years, 
with a power of renewing from year 
to year—the fine to be paid at each re- 
newal being something about 5s. 6d. 
for every pound which is reserved as 
rent. Thisgives the College the power 
of raising its rents and fines from time 
to time, as the value of land may in- 
crease, so that the means of the Uni- 
versity may keep pace with the growing 
requirements of the age. Supposing 
that two hundred years ago they had 
parted with their property in perpe- 
tuity, at the present moment their in- 
terest in it would be very small indeed, 
and altogether insufficient for the pur- 
posesoftheirendowment. We believe 
we speak moderately when we say it 
would be scarcely so many shillings as 
it isat present pounds, But the power 
of taking advantage of the general rise 
in the value of property, (of which it 
is acknowledged on all hands that the 
board of senior fellows have very mo- 
derately availed themselves) has en- 
abled them to keep pace with the ad- 
vance in general property, and to pre- 
sent, from generation to generation, 
such prizes for the encouragement of 
learning and science, as have made our 
University one of the most renowned 
in the whole world. What a host of 
names present themselves, even upon 
the most cursory review of the past, 
by whom our country has been, and is 
adorned, and who have been the most 
efficient promoters of its civilization and 
refinement! Magee, Lloyd, Elrington, 
Millar, Graves, Hales, Wall, Griffin, 
Martin, M’Cullagh, Hamilton, Robin- 
son, Phelan, O’Brien, Longfield: these 
are but a few of those of our distin- 
guished countrymen of whom every 
Irishman may well feel proud ; and are 
not they and their country indebted, for 
their station and eminence, to our col- 
legiate endowments? Would any of 
these eminent men have laboured in the 
walks of science and literature as they 
have done, if the College had had no 
prizes to offer which might prove an ade- 
quatestimulus for their ambition? But 
it is not in them alone, but also in the 
case of those who through them de- 
rive whatever knowledge they possess 
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in the arts and sciences, that the ad- 
vantages of our academical institute are 
exemplified. Look through the learned 
professions, and say whether, in any 
country, greater ability or higher ac- 
complishments are to be found. The 
bar, the senate, the pulpit, the medical 
body—all bear testimony to the refining, 
elevating, purifying, and liberalizing 
influences which radiate from our Uni- 
versity, as from a common centre, pe- 
netrating and permeating society to its 
innermost recesses, and diffusing light 
and heat to the uttermost extremities 
of the land. 

Is it, then, a little matter either 
to cut short the supplies by which 
such a body is maintained, or to 
arrest their progress? Let leases be 
granted in perpetuity, and the College 
part for ever with the power which 
has hitherto enabled them to keep pace 
with the progress of the times, so that 
they can still spread their wings in pro- 
portion as the human family, whom 
they matriculate, congregates to them 
for guidance and protection. Practi- 
cally, the leases they are at present 
empowered to grant are deemed as 
good as perpetuities. It is not pre- 
tended that the collegiate authorities 
take any unfair advantage of their po- 
sition, so as to raise the rent upon 
their improving tenants because of 
their improvements; or, that they 
have ever done so for any other reason 
than that there was a general rise in 
the value of land; and this always in 
such a way as still to leave the imme- 
diate lessee a considerable interest in 
the property. It is true, theoretically, 
that that lessee will have more interest 
in a property which he may call en- 
tirely his own; and, also, that such a 
consideration may cause an expenditure 
of capital upon it such as would not 
otherwise be made. Butsurely the sti- 
mulus to the agricultural capitalist, 
which might thus be afforded, would 
be dearly purchased at the expense of 
giving a paralytic stroke to our Uni- 
versity. The increase of material pro- 
duce, of the corn, the grass, the po- 
tatoes, or the turnips, which might 
thus be obtained, would be but a poor 
compensation for the decline of letters, 
and the diminution in the number of 
our eminent men, to whom sciences 
and the arts are already so much 
indebted for their diffusion and ad- 
vancement. 

But it is not at all certain, that by 
imposing a limit on the College rental, 
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beyond which it could not increase, the 
material prosperity of the country 
would be promoted. It will still depend 
upon the character, the skill, the ca- 
pital, and the enterprise of the pro- 
prietor, whether he undertake any im- 
provement, or no. And there are cases 
in which he might be compelled to co- 
operate with the College in carrying 
out improvements, holding under a 
twenty-one years’ lease, when, if he 
were possessed in fee, no‘such compul- 
sion would be practised. The follow- 
ing case in point was stated by Dr. 
Macdonnell in his evidence before the 
Commissioners :— 


‘* A few years ago there was anew line 
of road proposed in the barony of Iragh- 
ticonnor, county of Kerry. The Board 
of Public Works and the Grand Jury of 
the county said that it would be of such 
palpable advantage, that if a certain 
amount of private subscriptions were 
raised, they would grant certain large 
sums—very large. The College pro- 
portion being ascertained in the manner 
I have mentioned,” (that is one third of 
the sum required, the other two-thirds to 
be made up by the immediate lessee and 
the under tenants) ‘‘theCollege were wil- 
ling to pay it ; but their tenant and the 
under tenants would not subscribe. 
The College then said to the tenant, Mr. 
Blacker, when he came to seek a renewal, 
‘No, we will suspend your renewal: a 
great public work, and the opportunity 
of spending alarge sum in the employ- 
ment of the poor, is lost by want of your 
contribution.’ The consequence was 
that the contribution was made up, and 
the tenant got his renewal.” 


The witnesses, Dr. Longfield and 
Dr. Macdonnell, were then asked :— 


‘* Supposing a perpetuity acquired in 
that way, do youthink the College would 
fall under the same obligation to contri- 
bute to the public works which they do 
at present ? 

** Dr. Longfield—I should not. 

‘*Dr. Macdonnell—To confirm Dr. 
Longfield, I may mention what has been 
reported to me by Mr. Collis. The 
greater part of the estate devised to us 
by Provost Baldwin, when we received 
it, was subject to perpetuity leases, and 
of course remains so. Mr. Collis says 
there are few parts of the College pro- 
perty, which have such a wretched te- 
nantry upon it, as parts of this property 
in the county of Kildare, and part in the 
county of Down.” 


Perpetuity leases, therefore, are but 
a doubtful good; but, as far as the 
prospective utility of the College is 
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concerned, they are by no means a 
doubtful evil. They must seriously 
cripple its future resources, and render 
it impossible to meet, as it has hitherto 
inet, the growing intellectual require- 
ments of thecountry. This is, how- 
ever, a consideration which does not 
enter much into the calculation of mo- 
dern reformers ; and we readily allow 
that an intellectual body is a fitting sa- 
crifice when the ox or the ass are to be 
worshipped. 

With respect to the tenure of pro- 
perty, and that fixity of tenure which 
has been so much talked of, the 
evidence of Mr. Sharman Crawford 
contains some very good suggestions. 
He is asked :— 


** What ideas have you entertained 
with reference to the mode of giving the 
tenant that degree of secure interest in 
his holding which you would think de- 
sirable ?” 


His answer is :— 


‘* My view always has been, that any 
increased length of tenure should be 
founded upon the degree of improvement 
made by thetenant. I have always con- 
sidered that it would be very unjust to 
place the improving and the uzimproving 
tenant on the same footing ; and there- 
fore my view in the bill which I intro- 
duced into parliament is, to produce a 
practical prolongation of the tenure, 
founded upon the tenant’s improvements, 
without compelling, by any legal enact- 
ment, that prolongation of tenure ; but 
by giving the tenant the power of claim- 
ing value for improvements, he would, 
thereby, acquire a practical fixity.” 

Mr. Crawford recommends that the 
land should be valued by some expe- 
rienced and responsible public officer ; 
and that, in any case where the rent 
demanded exceeded that valuation, the 
exacting landholder should be deprived 
of the remedy by distress. This, he 
conceives, and with much reason, 
would prevent, in a great measure, the 
extortion upon tenants of which there 
has been so much complaint. We 
would venture to suggest, as an im- 
provement upon this plan, that an 
allowance should be made for the ne- 
cessary imperfection of any public va- 
luation. It would be quite impossible 
for any public officer to do more than 
give a general opinion as to the average 
value of the lands of a whole district. 
The qualities of this land may be 
very various, and there may be local 
circumstances which would determine 
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the value of ‘particular parts as being 
either over or under the general 
average. We would, therefore, say, 
that any exactor of a rent twenty, or 
five-and-twenty per cent above the 
valuation so made, should be dealt with 
as Mr. Crawford desires, and deprived 
of his remedy by distress for non-pay- 
ment. This would, we think, abun. 
dantly meet the case, and give an effec- 
tual check to one of the greatest grie- 
vances of which the Irish peasantry 
have to complain. 

They are oppressed and _perse- 
cuted, not by the head landlord, 
or even by the responsible middle- 
men, but by individuals very little 
raised above their own class, who are 
generally of their own creed, and 
whose only object would seem to 
be to squeeze from the unfortu- 
nate tenant the last farthing. Mr. 
Nicholas Maher, the present radi- 
cal member for Tipperary, says, “ The 
lowest class of middlemen in the 
county are the most barbarous class of 
landlords who can be described.” He 
is asked, “‘Is it your opinion that 
they generally exact exorbitant rents ? 
His answer is “ Yes, I have no doubt 


of it; they exact double the rents 


they pay, and more.” Again, “ Do 
the middlemen to whom you allude 
make use of any other mode except 
distress, to recover their rents?” “‘They 
drive them and sell every thing; they 
will put them out by ejectment or by 
process, and send them to gaol—that 
is avery common thing. They geta 
decree against their body and send 
them to gaol, and worry them out by 
that means.” Now we think an effec- 
tual blow might be struck against these 
men of prey, by the proposal of Mr. 
Sharman Crawford, amended as we 
have suggested ; and we do not know 
any single measure more desirable 
than one which would relieve a suffer- 
ing peasantry from the grinding extor- 
tion of such village tyrants. 

We have before us a statement 
which describes the management of 
the property of a nobleman in the 
north of Ireland, who has shown in 
his dealings with his tenantry that he 
feels his duties as well as understands 
his rights, and who is felt as a bene- 
factor by all who are fortunate enough 
to hold under him. We withhold his 
name, because we have no authority 
for making it public, and we well know 
that, by so doing, his characteristic 
modesty would be wounded. But 
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when we say that the great property 
to which we are about to allude is 
situated chiefly in the county of Ar- 
magh, enough has been said to inti- 
mate his title and his residence to 
many of our readers. 

Upon this property, consisting of 
little more than 10,000 acres, there are 
rather more than 10,000 individuals, 
There are 1,064 families of tenants, 
consisting of 5,923 individuals, and 
886 families of cottiers, consisting 
of 4,206 individuals. The number 
of Protestants altogether amounts 
to 7,547, the number of Roman Ca- 
tholics to 2,532. Every Roman Ca- 
tholic enjoys all the advantages and 
privileges of his Protestant neighbours, 
and all appear to live upon terms of 
good will and friendly feeling with 
each other. 

In the year 1833, when the present 
system was first commenced, the num- 
ber of children in the schools did not 
amount to 400. Ten teachers only 
were then employed. There are now 
24 teachers, and 2,000 children under 
instruction in scriptural schools; the 
whole expense, not only of the schools, 
but of the masters, mistresses, and 
inspection, is defrayed by the pro- 
prietor of the estate. 

Medical aid is afforded to every poor 
person on the property at the expense 
of the landlord, and that indepen- 
dently of a fever hospital, and a dispen- 
sary, to which they may all have access, 
and which are supported by subscrip- 
tions and county grants. 

There is a clothing store, out of 
which, within the last seven or eight 
years, £2,000 worth of clothing have 
been sold at cost price, payable by four 
equal quarterly instalments. Within 
the last two months about 1,000 articles 
of clothing have left the store, includ- 
ing 146 pairs of blankets. And, be- 
sides, quantities of clothing given to 
sick poor, from time to time, every one 
who desires it may be gratuitously 
supplied with a suit of baby linen for 
every infant born on the estate. 

Seven thousand pounds have been 
lent within the last seven or eight years, 
in flax and clover seeds, lime, looms, 
timber and slates, and occasionally in 
money, for the purchase of cattle. 
About £5,000 forms a private loan 
fund, from which these various ad- 
vances have been made. 

Within the last twelve years £15,000 
have been expended in carrying out 
the various plans for the improvement 
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of the tenantry. Of that sum £3,000 
have been expended in the erection of 
school-houses ; the whole contributed 
by the proprietor of the estate. 

A sick and burial society has been 
set on foot, with a view to make re- 
spectable tradesmen and labourers re- 
lieve themselves, by laying by in health 
what may be available in sickness. Two 
such societies are in active operation. 
Sixpence per month is paid by mem- 
bers under forty years of age; any 
admitted after forty pay sevenpence. 
The fund thus arising is found suffi- 
cient to provide medicine and medical 
attendance, when such are required. 
In case of death, £2 10s. is given to 
defray the expenses of interment, all 
the members attending with scarfs and 
hat-bands. These two societies, as 
well as the two loan furds, which we 
are about to describe, are not confined 
to this estate, but are opento the whole 
district. 

The loan funds are of the most effi- 
cient kind, and work admirably for 
their appointed objects. They are two 
in number, each embracing a Saving’s 
Bank, and a Mont de Piete, or chari- 
table pawn office. The capital of the 
one is £5,000, that of the other £6,000 ; 


both together amount to £11,000; 
being the accumulated lodgments of 
depositors, who receive, for the sums 
thus invested, five per cent. The 
loans from these two establishments, 
since years 1837—8, when they com- 
menced, have been as follows :— 

From the one, 29,377 loans have 
been made, amounting to £115,812. 

From the other, 31,368, amounting 
to £124,367. 

Thus, within a period of seven or 
eight years, the sum of £240,679 has 
been circulated in this district, the 
savings of one class being made to con- 
tribute to the active and profitable 
industry of another. The exhalation 
from the grounds which are saturated 
with redundant moisture, are made, 
as it were, to descend in fertilizing 
showers upon the more arid lands. 

Toshow the attention paid to the ma- 
nagement of these interesting est ablish- 
ments, and the punctuality of the bor- 
rowers, it is only necessary to state, 
that in the year 1844 there were loans 
made, 

From the one, 16,104, 

From the other, 25,885, 
and that there were but four defaulters 
against whom warrants were granted, 
amongst the borrowers from the first, 


and but six from the second ; that is, 
out of 41,989 borrowers, there were 
but ten who came short in their pay- 
ments ; and these ten all settled their 
accounts before any extreme proceed- 
ing became necessary. In no case, 
within the last year, has there been any 
sale of the property of borrowers, or 
their sureties. 

In the pawnbroking department there 
were, in the year 1844, deposited, 

In one office, 12,954 articles, 

In the other, 8,417 do. 
Of these there were released, 

From the first, 12,718, 

From the second, 8,703. 
In this latter case it will be seen that 
the redemptions exceed the deposits, 
thus proving a diminution in the ba- 
lance as against the borrowers, and 
affording grounds for the conclusion 
that distress has diminished within the 
district. 

We make no apology to our readers 
for the length to which our notice of 
this property has extended, because we 
would fain hope there are few to whom 
the details into which we have entered 
will not be grateful. The value of a 
holding under such a proprietor is, 
as may be supposed, very great; the 
tenant-right, as it is called, being valued 
at no less a sum than sixteen years 
purchase. That is, an individual hold- 
ing without a lease, and as a mere 
tenant from year to year, is able to 
part with his holding for that sum. 
There is, at present, a farm of fifty 
acres about to be unoccupied, for the 
tenant-right of which its present occu- 
pant expects, and will receive from his 
successor, the sum of eight hundred 
pounds! This, we state, not pronounc- 
ing any opinion upon the question, 
how far it is wise or expedient to ad- 
mit such a right, or encourage such a 
practice on the part of tenants holding 
at will, but simply to show how desir- 
able it is esteemed to obtain admittance 
upon a property where every thing is 
regulated by a wise benevolence, and 
so much is done for the moral and 
social welfare of the people. 

And yet, strange to say, this estate 
was unvisited by the Commissioners ! 
Although they sat in one town four 
miles, in another, seven miles, and in 
a third, twelve miles distant from it in 
different directions, they neither went 
themselves, nor sent any one to in- 
quire into its management, when so 
much might be learned with which 
they must have been well pleased ! 
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It is true the noble proprietor might, 
if it had so pleased him, have obtruded 
himself upon the Commissioners, and 
called upon them to examine his vari- 
ous plans, and the working of them, 
for the benefit of his tenantry. But 
he is one of those benefactors of the 
people who do not sound a trumpet 
before them; who 


* Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fume.” 


Sufficient for him that his own con- 
science bears him witness that in no 
case has he injured or oppressed any 
poor man, and in no case has he wil- 
lingly neglected any opportunity of 
doing the poor man service. He was 
not, therefore, desirous to make 
any ostentatious parade of his merits 
as a land proprietor. And it is, there- 
fore, the more unfortunate that those 
whose special duty it was to inquire 
into the relation of landlord and tenant, 
omitted to acquaint themselves, by 
personal observation, with a system of 
management which they might well 
have held up to the admiration of the 
landlords of Ireland. 

Having said so much, we are bound 
to say that we are not personally ac- 


quainted with this noble lord; and 
that what we have written has been 
written entirely without his knowledge, 
and without any communication, either 


directly or indirectly,with him. We 
have taken every precaution to satisfy 
ourselves as to the facts of the case, 
and we stake our credit upon the strict 
correctness of our statement, which 
has been made solely for the purpose 
of showing what one wise and benevo- 
lent individual may accomplish, who 
rightly regards the responsibilities of 
his station; and thus suggesting what 
might be done, even within a limited 
time, for the general welfare of the 
country, if every proprietor would fol- 
low his example, and “ go and do like- 
wise.” 

And now, a very few words respect- 
ing the tenant-right, which constitutes 
such a marked peculiarity in the north 
of Ireland. In forbearing to condemn 
it, we think the commissioners acted 
wisely, although, had they been con- 
sulted respecting the admission of it 
in the first instance, they would, we 
believe, as well-judging, practical men, 
have been slow to afford it any coun- 
tenance. It is, in truth, a fraud upon 
the landlord, which often burdens the 
in-coming tenant with a heavy debt, 
that paralyzes industry, and prevents 
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improvement. Anomalous as it is, 
and injurious in many instances as it 
has proved, the Commissioners found 
that it was not incompatible with a 
state of progressive prosperity ; and, 
therefore, upon the maxim, “ let well 
enough alone,” they have not sought 
to disturb it. But should their recom- 
mendation be attended to, of allowing 
the improving tenant the value of his 
improvements, we do think that, gra- 
dually, an arrangement might be made, 
by which a practice so objectionable 
might be equitably superseded. Let 
a tenant’s right be in some way con- 
nected with a tenant’s duty, by mak- 
his advantage depend upon his skill or 
his industry, as exhibited in the culti- 
vation of his land; and while all 
would recognise such a right as just, 
there are few who could contend for 
an equal right on the part of the indo- 
lent or thriftless, in whose hands a 
positive deterioration of property may 
have taken place, for which they 
should suffer a penalty rather than re- 
ceive areward. Thus a tide of pub- 
lic opinion would gradually set in 
against a practice, in favour of which 
a popular prejudice at present pre- 
vails; and there can be little doubt 
that in proportion to the experience 
of a better system, that prejudice wlll 
be abandoned. The exorbitancy of 
the “tenant's right” indicates the 
excess of what may be called the 
unnatural above the natural value 
of land; and this arises from the 
excessive competition for land in a 
country in which there is not fyet 
trade or manufactures to a sufficient 
extent to absorb a due proportion of a 
swarming population. This evil, it is 
obvious, must continue until a suit- 
able remedy for it has been found ; 
and such a remedy can only consist in 
the introduction of capital to be in- 
vested in mercantile or manufacturing 
speculations. Let that be done, and 
an adjustment would soon take place, 
by which the pressure would be raised 
from the land, and resources opened 
in various places, by which spare hands 
would get employment. And this but 
brings us back to the point from which 
we started, and compels us to ask,— 
How is this to be done ?—how can we 
expect that capitalists should engage 
in such undertakings, until the majesty 
of the law has first been vindicated, 
and it is rendered somewhat more safe 
than it is at present, to be a resident 
in Ireland ? 





